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viii PREFACE 

custom, and belief, on the one hand, the presence of a 
comnion Celtic lone, temper, and colouring on the other 
hand, can, so at least it seemstome, only be denied by those 
vho are ignorant of the facts, or who are incapable of right- 
fully apprehending their significance. And I furthennore 
emphatically urge that within the Aryan group the test of 
speech is not the sole, perhaps not even the most important 
test of kinship. Fhilologically, Celtic is most closely allied 
lo Italic i in other respects the Celt seems to rae to have 
closer and more varied affinities with the Greek. 

As regards the general question of the relations of Aryan 
to the older Oriental culture I have expressed myself fully 
and plainly in the final chapter. 

In conclusion, I would urge increased study of the Celtic 
past by the English-speaking communities. They are 
pledged to it alike by filial piety and by political expedi- 
ency, for the Celtic element in their civilisation is consider- 
able, and, though it may somewliat change its form, It is not 
likely to decrease. As far as the purely scientific aspects 
of the study are concerned the facts speak for themselves ; 
as far as its beauty and interest are concerned there again 
the facts speak for themselves. But I rest ray advocacy of 
the fostering of Celtic studies upon other than scientific or 
lEsthelic grounds ; 1 believe it to be a task, patriotic in the 
highest sense of the word, as lending lo sympathetic appre- 
ciation of a common past, to sympathetic union in the 
present and future of all the varied elements of a common 



nationality. 
July 1897. 
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I conception. 
Im the pteceding chapters, in nhich are studied the origin 
and nature of the two leading and mutually complemenlary 
conceptions found in the old Irish romantic legend, Tht 
Voyage of Bran, I dealt with the Irish vision of the 
Happy Otherworld, and reached the following provisional 
, conclusion : Substantially pre-Christian, this vision finds 
its closest analogues in the earliest known stage of Hellenic 
Kbelicf, and forms with them the most archaic Aryan pre- 
sentment we possess of the divine and happy land. 
VOL. IL A 



2 SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION 

I DOW propose to consider the conceptian of rcincama- 
tion or rebirth. In the case of the Elysium vision there 
was an a /wn' possibility that the Irish accounts were simply 
distorted reminiscences of Christian Heaven and Paradise ; 
here too the surmise of Christian influence is at least 
possible. The chief Christian dogma may well have 
borne unexpected fruit. Stranger results have followed 
from the contact of higher and lower cultures. The lines 
of my investigation will thus be much the same as in the 
Elysium section. After a careful examination of the 
Mongan stories with a view to determining how far they 
are early in date and archaic in character, I shall adduce 
and study Irish parallels. The question of Christian 
influence, notably of the doctrine of the Incarnation, will 
then be briefly glanced at ; the conceptions involved in 
the obscure Pythagorean and Orphic systems of Hellenic 
antiquity must be noticed, and their possible bearing upon 
Celtic belief discussed. Ritual, custom, and folklore must 
then be cross-examined to check results derived from written 
texts. If, as I trust, the history of the Irish rebirth concep- 
tion can be set forth with some certainty, and its nature 
elucidated, the conclusions already reached in the Elysium 
section cannot fail to be either confirmed or invalidated. 

In this, as in the Elysium section of my study, my object 
is to place and account for, historically, certain Irish legends. 
I start from these, and the illustrative material I bring 
together will be found, 1 trust, pertinent in reality, though 
it often seem remote from and disconnected with the starting 
point. On the other hand, I deliberately discarded in the 
first volume much that would necessarily find a place in 
a general history of the Elysium conception, but which did 
not, in my opinion, fit in with the proper mode of investi* 
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MONGAN IN BRAN'S VOYAGE 3 

gating the particular manifestation of it I had in view. 
I shall follow the same course in the following pages, at 
the risk of at times appearing to neglect facts and consi- 
derations germane to my subject. 

The stories of which Mongan is the hero, as also the 
historical notices concerning him, printed in vol. i., have 
already yielded the conclusion that there existed, as early 
at least as the tenth century, tales about a Mongan son of 
Fiachna, a noted wizard, a son of Manannan, and, by some 
accounts, a rebirth of Finn, son of Cumall. This sufficed 
for my purpose at the time, but a minuter scrutiny of these 
stories is now necessary. 

The Mongan References in Bran's Vovace. 

The poems contained in Bran's Voyage are the oldest 
portion of the text, dating back as they do to the eighth or 
poasibly to the seventh century. What have they lo say of 
Mongan ? His real father is Manannan, son of Ler, who will 
come to parts dwelt in by Bran, will journey to ihe house of 
the woman of Linemag, and will lie with Caintigern ; of his 
progeny shall be a very short while a fair man in a body 
of white clay, whom Fiachna shall acknowledge as his son, 
rfao shall be the delight of fairy knolls, have the power of 

ipe-shifting, be throughout long ages an hundred years 

fair kingship, be slain by a son of error, be fifty years 
in the world, be killed by a dragon stone from the sea in 
the fight at Senlabor, be taken by the while host under a 
wheel of clouds to the gathering where there is no sorrow 
(Quatrains 4959, vol. i. pp. 24-28). 

The prose text of Bran's Voyage states that Manannan 
appeared to Bran, telling him 'it was upon him to go to 

ibnd after long ages, and that a son would be bom to 
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4 THE GLOSSES 

him, even Mongan, son of Fiachna ' (p. 16), 
which introduces ilie idea, absent from the verse, of a con- 
siderable lapse of lime between Bran's journej' to the 
Other world and Mongan's birth. 

The statements of the verse are evidently not homo- 
geneous, and the passage concerning Mongan's death has 
apparently been coloured in a Christian sense. 

It will be recollected that Prof. Meyer traces all existing 
Mss. of Bran's Voyage to a transcript, probably made in 
the tenth century, from an older text. The glosses which 
accompany the present text are probably of the same date, 
i.e. the tenth century, as this lost archetype ms., and it is 
interesting to see how the tenth century scribe understood 
the dark allusions of the poem he was copying. Thus 
(Quat. 49) when Manannan announces that he will go to 
the woman of Linemag, the scribe adds the gloss: 'Con- 
ception of Mongan.' The statement that Manannan's 
progeny will be ' a fair man in a body of white clay' elicits 
the gloss : ' Mongan, son of Fiachna.' Quatrain 55 seems 
to have puzzled the scribe. ' He will be throughout long 
ages an hundred years in fair kingship,' says the verse ; i.e. 
' post mortem ' comments the glossator, adding, moreover, 
■ he will be famous without end in future corpore,' glosses 
caused, possibly, by the wish to reconcile the statements of 
this quatrain with the very deíinile life-span of fifty years 
assigned to Morgan in Quat. 58. On this quatrain again 
is a gloss, ' in corpore,' showing how distinct in the glossa- 
tor's mind was Mongan's other- from his mortal life. The 
line in the same quatrain, 'a dragon stone from the sea 
will kill him,' is glossed : ' this la ihc Death of Mongan,' n 

' This li » rrfcrenw to ■ ilory thus Enliilnl, » «lory wliich hai not 
cow* 4>wn to n». 







MONGAN IN THE PROSE TALES s 

stone from a sling was thrown at him." So far Bran's 
Voyage. It affords clear evidence, I think, to the idea of 
an earthly chief being the son of a superhuman father, 
and endowed, in consequence, with superhuman qualities 
and attributes. We may further conclude, that already in 
the tenth century certain passages were interpreted as 
testifying to the continued existence after death of the god- 
begotten hero, and that the lack of homogeneity in the 
account of Mongan, which strikes the careful reader of 
the ancient poem, also struck its earliest known com- 
mentator, inducing him to supply glosses of a reconciling 
and harmonistic nature. Again wc may fairly assume that 
the poem made little chronological distinction between 
Mongan and Bran, whilst the later prose fixes a gulf 
between them, a fact doubtless due to the assignation of 
Mongan to a wellnjefined historical period in the interval 
that elapsed between the composition of the verse and 
piOBe portions. 



The Prose Tales 



Mongan. 



With the obscure and scanty hints yielded by our teitc 
lust be compared the statements in the prose texts which 
Professor Kuno Meyer has printed and translated from the 
Book of the Dun Cow.' These tales must be as old as the 
early eleventh century, and were probably redacted at the 
same time {late tenth century) as the hypothetical archetype 
of all existing versions of Bran's Voyage, i.e. they belong to 
that period of comparative calm following the troubles of 
the Viking invasion age, when the remains of older Irish 
Story-telling were being gathered up, transcribed, in part 



6 MONGAN IN THE PROSE TALES 

remodelled. The tales, briefly recapitulated, 
follows : — 

The tale entitled Compert Mongdin (Mongan's Com 
tion) gives him as father Fiachna Lurga, sole king 
Ulster, an ally of Aedan (king of the Scotch Dalriada, 
who reigned from 574 to 606). The hero's birth is due 
to the favours accorded Manannan by Fiachna's wife in 
return for his promise to save her husband's life. The 
queen's name is not given, nor is aught staled of the son 
to be born except that he should be famous. 

In the Story of Mongan ' the king appears on friendly 
terms with the dwellers of various fairy knolls, to nhom he 
sends a messenger, laying upon him strict injunction to 
take naught from his hosts beyond what he had been 
sent for. 

The Cautt of Mtngan'i Frensy"* relates, in obscure and 
confused fashion, a visit of Mongan and bis court to Faery, 
a visit of much the same kind as those of Conn and 
Cormac described in the lirst volume. It is probably the 
introductory prose opening to the rhapsody which Monf 
brought back with htm from Faery, and which 
in the now lost tale of Mongan's Frenzy. 

The Siory from which it is inferred thai Afongan was 
son 0/ Find mac Cumaill and the Cause of the Death of Foil 
Airgdah ' relates how Mongan, to save his and his wife 
honour from a bard to whom he had given the lie and 
had threatened to bespell his land in consequence, is helped 
by Cailte who comes (from the dead), addresses Mongan 
3& Find, and subsUntiates the truth of his story. The tale 
ends thus : ' Mongan, however, was Find though he would 
not let it be told.' 

' yp. 57 tf ttq. • pp. sfirfM^. • Pp.4Srfi#i. 
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MONGAN IN THE PROSE TALES 7 

In ihese stories Mongan is always associated with 
Raihmore of Moylinny ; in two of Ihem his relations with 

ihis wife are emphasised ; in two of them he is on intimate 
terms with the sid or fairy folk ; in two of them he is 
'brought into contact with a poet, ForgoU. 
It is, I think, evident that these stories cannot have 
their sole origin in the verse portions of Bran's Voyage. 
Whilst there is genera! agreement as to the birth, character, 
and attributes of Mongan, the details are so dissimilar, the 
independence of either account is so obvious, that the 
hypothesis of common derivation from an earlier and more 
complete Mongan legend at once suggests itself If we 
turn to early notices of a professedly historical nature the 
surmise that such a legend existed is strengthened. The 
verse preserved by the eleventh century Tigemach, and 
ascribed to the late seventh century Ulster kinglet, Benn 
Boirche, an ascription which is possibly correct, connects 
Mongan's death with Islay as does Quat. 56 of Bran's 
Voyage. To a similar statement of the tenth century 
historian, Cinaed ua Harlacain, less weight might be 
attached, as it possibly rests wholly upon the authority of 
Benn Boirche ; but, as we shall see later, it is important in 
another connection. The eleventh century annalists are 
the first to cite the name of Mongan's slayer, Arthur, son 
of Bicor of Britain, but the tradition may certainly be 
rehed upon as genuine. As Professor Zimmer has pointed 
out, the name Arthur occurs several times, both among the 
Northern and Southern Kymry at the close of the sixth 
«aá beginning of the seventh centuries.' 

' Nenaius V'indicalus, p. 384- 



8 MONGAN AND COLUMBA 

So far we have dealt with Usiimonia which can be date 
with some precision, and which are all anterior to I 
middle of the eleventh century. Among the teUitnonia () 
uncertain date is one which, could we accept the Iraditioi 
ascription, would be of first-rate importance. The foi 
teenth century ms., I.iiud, 615, has preserved some vera 
ascribed to Muru of Fothain,' who died a.d. 650, 1 
is told how Mongan came ' to converse with Colum Cffl 
from the flock -a bounding Land of Promise.' Anoth 
poem in the same ms.^ professes to give the hero's greetii^ 
to the Saint, part of which, as already noted by Professor" 
Meyer, is substantially the same as Quatrain 25 of Bran's 
Voyage. In view of the well-known practice of Irish writers 
to father their own productions upon eatiier celebrities, it 
is safer to suspend judgment on the date and authorship 
of these verses. It is noteworthy, however, that they con- 
tain an idea foreign, save indirectly, to Bran's Voyage as 
well as to the prose tales preserved in the Book of the Uun 
Cow. Mongan is represented as being himself an inhabitant 
of the I-and of Promise. This, it may be urged, is a 
natural development of the supernatural parentage assigned 
to him in the legend. True — provided it be added : at an 
early stage in the history of the legend. Thus, in Greek 
myth, Menelaus is transported to the Isle of Khadamanthus 
solely because of his kinship through Helen to the gods. 
Some such idea may well underlie the representation of 
Mongan as Lord in Faery, hut if so it is decisive testimony 
to the archaic character of the Mongan legend. For in the 
later stage of legend, when the historical-heroic have 
superseded the purely mythic elements, divine parentage 
by no means necessarily ensures access to the divine land. 
' VoL L p. 87. " Vol. i. p. SS. 
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MONGAN AND COLUMBA 9 

Another point worth noting in connection with these 
verses is the cleat distinction they make between the 
Christian heaven and the Land of Promise. Mongan 
coraes from the latter and goes to Heaven under Colum 
Cillc's protection : 

* Mongan found noi any help 
When he went 10 see Heaven. 
Bui his he»d — great Ihe pioHl ! 
Undei Colum Cllle's cowl ' : 

Strong witness, these woids, both to (he might of the pagan 
hero to whom Heaven could be opened, and to the essential 
paganism which necessitated his being smuggled in under 
the cowl of the greatest of all Irish saints save Patrick. 

In any case, this view of Mongan as a dweller in the 
I^nd of Promise is also found in those undated verses, 
quoted by Professor Meyer,' 

* O Mongin, O Manannan, 
Vour wuideting i* nol frequenl 
In the land with living heart,' etc. 

which contain, perhaps, the most exquisite of the many 
exquisite names the Irish poets gave to the western wondtr- 

Iisle of their longing fancy. 
MONCAN IN THE AnNALS. 
In view of the foregoing facts, the passage quoted in 
vol. I (p. 139) from the Irish annals found in Eg, 178», 
and translated by Mr. Standish Hayes O'Grady, annals 
dating back certainly to the twelfth and probably to the 
eleventh century, acquires a fresh significance. 'Albeit,' 
says the annalist, ' certain dealers in antiquarian fable do 
' Vol. i. p. 85. 
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propound Mongan to have been son of Manannan and wont 
to enter at his pleasure into divers shapes, yet this we may 
not credit, rather choosing to take him for one that was but 
a man of surpassing knowledge, and gifted with an intelli- 
gence clear, and subtle, and keen.' Here we may see the 
outcome, so far as the official science of the day was con- 
cerned, of the long evolution of the Mongan legend with 
its two different modes of representing the hero, one purely 
romantic {resting, as I shall hope to show, upon an older 
mythic basis), one historic. The annahst has no doubts ; 
the romantic tales are but 'antiquarian fables,' the real 
Mongan is the sixth to seventh century Ulster kinglet. But 
another, and for us far more important conclusion, must be 
drawn from his statement, for which the extant bulk of 
Mongan romance affords so little j us tili cation. He must 
have been famihar with many tales besides those we have 
glanced at, tales too in which the attribute of shape-shifting, 
so strongly insisted upon in Bran's Voyage, but absent from 
the stories preserved by the Book of the Dun Cow, must have 
been prominent. Have any remains of this legend cycle, 
known to the twelfth century historian, but unrepresented, 
directly, in pre-twelfth century mss., come down to us? If 
so, in how far do they faithfully represent the older saga ? 
These are questions which must be answered before a 
sketch of the Mongan legend and of its evolution in Irish 
romantic literature can be essayed. 

Mongan and Dub-Lacha. 

In the lirst volume of this work Professor Kuno Mej 

has printed and translated' from a fifteenth century t 

the Book of Fennoy, a story entitled ' The Conception of 

' pp. s8 rf «f. 
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Mongan and Dub-Lacha's love for Mongan.' In its present 
form, the story is probably little, if any, older than the MS. 
which has preserved it. Not only the actual fonn of the 
speech, but style, expression, literary conventioD, betray a 
far later dale than that of the tales found in the Book of 
the Dun Cow. But, as 1 have so frequently pointed out, the 
fact that an Irish story was rewritten in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century by no means implies thai it may not pre- 
serve the structure and incidents of a pre-eleventh century 
tale with almost absolute fidelity. In so far as a pre- 
sumption exists, it favours the retention of the older tale in 
essentials if not in accidents. We may therefore apply 
ourselves to the consideration of the Book of Fermoy story 
without any prejudice based upon its comparatively lale 
date. 

I do not propose to summarise here a story already 
printed in full, and which must be read through to enable 
appreciation of the following discussion, The first portion 
of the tale covers practically the same ground as the 
eleventh century Conception of Mongan. Comparison 
between the two is Interesting. In the eleventh century 
lale the amorous god appeals to the wife, in the fourteenth 
century tale to the husband- The wife only yields under 
menace of danger to her husband ; the husband is easier 
going, ■ 1 would not let one single Irishman fall on account 
of that condition,' says he. In the one tale, then, the 
husband, in the other the wife, ignores the supemaluial 
parentage of the wonder-child. In the younger tale the 
device is precisely the same as in the Arthur or Hercules 
birth stories — the wife receives the god in the guise of her 
husband. The earlier talc plunges at once in medias rts; 
the later one has an elaborate introduction, intended, it 
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would seem, for it is obscure, to provide an opporluoiiy C 
Fiaclina's danger and the intervention of the amorotJS goc 
The personages of this introduction are tveil-known figui 
in Irish bardic romance ; the Blacic Hag who makes | 
demand she knows cannot be satisfied, in order to have d 
chance of sending the hero upon an expedition full of dangers 
the King of Lochiann who can only be cured of illness fa 
the flesh of one particular cow ; the venomous sheep whid| 
ravage the hero's army, the equally venomous hound whi 
overcomes ihem. In the earlier tale we have only a genei _ 
prophecy concerning the fate of the supematurally begottea 
child ; the later tale tells us that he was carried off to the 
Land of Promise by his father when thrte nights old. The 
earlier tale only knows a Mongan, the laler one a servant- 
companion and a lady-love begotten the same night as 
himself, and possibly of supernatural parentage likewise. 

In all these respects the later tale, as will at once be 
apparent to students of storyology, has a more marc/ienha/l 
character. Reference need only he made in this place to 
the first volume of Mr. Hartland's Legend of Perseus, in 
which will be found a vast array of examples of the theme 
— the magic birth of one, two, or three heroes destined lo 
be companions in after adventures — from all ages and 
countries, whilst the carrying off of the wonder-child is a 
commonplace of the European folk -tale, specially prominent 
and traceable far back in Celtic romance. Before 
discussing the significance of tuis fact, the remainder of the 
tale must be examined, 

Mongan having lost his wife lo the King of Leinsler 
through one of those rash promises which are so frequent 
in early Irish fiction, is enabled to visit, and finally to 
recover her, thanks to his skill in magic. Aided by hí& 
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foster-brother, who plays the part of a Sancho-like chorus, 
he gains access to his wife in the guise of a monk, confess- 
ing her in a manner familiar to students of medÍEeval 
Kpvjrra&ia, and finally carries her off in the likeness of a 
Connaught prince, having left in her place with the King of 
Leinstcr a hideous hag nhom his magic had turned for a 
night into the sembiance of Erin's fairest damsel. 

The lateness of certain traits, e.^. the transformation of 
Mongan into a monk, must not lead us astray. The 
prominent fact In the stoty is insistence upon that shape- 
shifting power of Mongan, celebrated by the eighth century 
poet of Bran's Voyage, noted by the twelfth century annalist 
but unrepresented, directly, in those Mongan stories known 
to be as old as the eleventh century. Here is strong 
ground for presumption that our tale does reproduce in 
essentials, modernise certain details as it may, a genuine 
episode of the original Mongan legend. We can strengthen 
the presumption by comparing the Book of Ferrooy Mongan 
story as a whole with two Welsh talcs belonging, undoubted- 
ly, to the earliest stratum of Welsh romance. If the com- 
parison yields proof that on either side of the Irish Channel 
have been presen'ed my thico-rom antic fragments, relating 
partly to the same group of superhuman beings, and present- 
ing largely the same incidents in their career, it will I think 
be granted that the Irish fragments, if written down later 
than the Welsh ones, must be nevertheless at least as old as 
ihey. The Webb stories in question are the Mabinogion 
of Pwylt, Prince of Uyfed, and Manawyddan, son of Llyr. 

Mongan and the Mabimggion. 

The former tells how Pwyil met, whilst hunting, Arawn, 

a prince of Annwvyn (or ' Faery "), how the two, at Arawn's 
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request, to atone for an unintentional insult on Pwyll's p 

changed shapes ; how Pwyll reigned a year in Atawn's slea 
undetected even by Arawn's wife; how he slew Arawi 
foe, and, on returning to his own country, was known ev| 
afterwards as Pwyll, Prince of Annwvyn. At the time:, li 
was unwed, but later he was wooed by a supernatural ly wi4 
and beautiful maiden from Faery (even as Connia t 
Oisin were wooed), by name Rhiannon. At the n 
feast he grants incautiously a boon to a stranger who tun) 
out to be Gwawl, an old lover of Rhiatinon's, and wW 
promptly claims her at Pwyll's hands. Rhiannon urges 
compliance to save her husband's honour, but obtains a 
year's respite from Gwawl. At the end of the year Pwyll, 
instructed by Rhiannon, appears disguised as a beggar, anck 
by means of a trick wins Rhiannon back from Gwawl, a 
takes her to his own land. The son she bears is carried o 
on the night of his birth, and Rhiannon, accused by hq 
women of liaving slain and eaten him, is doomed to dcgradfi 
ing penance. But the boy is left with Teirnyon, a retainero 
Pwyll's, a mare of whose had foaled thai night, and as fa 
watched, a gigantic claw came through the roof to carry 
the foal. Teirnyon hewed off the claw, the monster ttei 
leaving the boy behind. He is brought up as Teimyon's sol 
until he has reached youth ; then his foster-father, seeiq_ 
his likeness to Pwyll, and bethinking him of the story, lakdj 
him to Pwyll's court, proclaims Rhiannon's innocei 
bis foster-son, acknowledged as Pwyll's heir, in due course 
succeeds the latter, his name being Prydcri. 

The Mabinogi of Manawyddan takes up the chain c 
events at a later stage. Pwyll is dead Pryderi. his s 
cesser, and Manawyddan are two of the seven heroes who 
escape from Ireland with Bran's head after the disastrous 
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failure of Bran's expedition to avenge the wrongs of his 
sister Branwen. For seven years after their return they 
had stayed at Harlech listening to the song of the three birds 
of Rhiannon, and fourscore years they had passed at 
Gwales in Penvro — 'they regaled themselves and were 
joyful . . . and of all they had heard of they remembered 
nothing . . . nor of any sorrow whatsoever . . , nor were 
they more weary when first they came, neither did they, 
any of them, know the time they had been there.' But at 
last they opened the fated door and must needs return to 
earth. These things are told of in the Mabinogi of Bran- 
wen, daughter of Llyr, which links together the Mabinogion 
of Pwyll and Manawyddan. 

When the latter opens, Manawyddan has lost his inheri- 
tance during the expedition to Ireland and the after-years 
spent in Faery. Pryderi then bestows upon him his mother, 
Rhiannon, and the four, Manawyddan and Rhiannon, 
Pryderi and his wife, Kicva, live happily together. But a 
friend of Gwawl's, Llwyd, son of Kilcoed, has not forgotten 

ithe old wrong done unto Gwawl by Rhiannon and Pwyll, 
and, in revenge, by art-magic he wastes their land and 
drives them forth. For many years they wander through 
Britún supported solely by the skill of Manawyddan, who 
is a master of every craft. At length Pryderi and Rhiannon 
arc lured into a magic castle of Llwyd's and there kept 
captive. For a year longer Manawyddan supports Kicva 
by his craft of shoemaking, then returning to their own 
land they plough and sow and await the harvest. But 
Llwyd's enmity has not slumbered. His wife and the 
women of his court, changed into mice, devour the grain 
as it ripens ready for the sickle. Manawyddan determines 
jto watch, and succeeds in catching Llwyd's wife, as she. 
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being pregnant, cannot escape quickly as her companiof 
By threatening to slay her Manawyddan obtains the relei 
of Rhiannon and Pryderi, the unspelling of the land, i 
a promise from Llwyd to seek no revenge. 

It needs no pointing out that the action of these stoi 
passes in the same realm of romantic fancy as the ] 
tales concerning Mongan, and those which narrate '. 
visits to the Happy Olherworld. We are in a kindi 
wonder-world of magic singing birds, of feasts in which yi 
pass as an hour, of damsels immortally fair and gracioi 
of magicians who assume all shapes at will. But mot 
the incidents and episodes of the fifteenth century Iri4 
Mongan are found in the Welsh tales, different as sequent 
and connection may be. Pwyll is lured into Faery, as fl 
Mongan's father, Fiachna. Mortal and immortal c 
shape, though in the one case the immortal, in the 
the mortal wife is deceived. Pwyll's son is carried off <i 
his birth-night, as is Mongan when three nights old. 
foal is bom the same night as Pryderi under circumstanqf 
that link together the fate of man and beast, as a comra 
servant is born the same night as Mongan. Fwyil loses h 
wife for a year as Mongan does his, and wins her back ll 
a trick, involving disguise, as also does Mongan.' 

These parallels, all between the stories of Mongan a 
Pwyll, justify the surmise of some kind of c 
t>etwcen the stories. The case is immensely strengthet 
by consideration of the Mabinogi of Manawyddan. F^ 
Manawyddan, son of Llyr, is undoubtedly the countctp 
in Welsh literature of Manannan, son of Ler, in Irish lit« 

' In the MadiHiy it Aag. 15, 189Ú. Pior. Rhys eqaal» Rhianaoil ■ 
Etnin, in which laller name he «umises a RJgelain. In view ofJ| 
fncti noted ibaVF, thr nigeeUion acquites seaae fence. f 
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ture. His union with Rbiannon, the fairy mother of 
Pryderi, the damsel from the Welsh equivalent of the Irish 
Land of Promise, the owner {like Cleena, in Teigue, son 
of Cian) of the magically sweet singing birds, thus assumes 
a new and most significant aspect. The two are really of 
the same kin, and from the same divine land. Behind 
the Welsh taie, as we now possess it, we may dimly con- 
jecture a form in which Manawyddan and Rhiannon, lord 
and lady of the god land of the living heart, were the real 
father and mother of the wonder-child Pryderi, the latter 
being the real hero, as is his Irish counlerpart Mongan, of 
the adventures related of his father Pwyll. How significant 
in this aspect the action of Manawyddan in his struggle 
against Llwyd ! It is not merely the mortal wife of his old 
age, but his immortal companion and his own son whom he 
has to deliver out of the hands of his magician foe. 

The same transference of incident and attribute from 
father to son which I conjecture to have taken place in 
the Welsh tales, has also, most probably, taken place in 
the Irish Mongan legend, Mongan being morally, as he 
may once have been physically, a reincarnation of Man 
annan. 

It will, I think, be conceded that the Welsh and Irish 
stories owe their likeness to origin in a common body of 
mythic romance, the chief actors in which were the sea-god 
Manannan, and a s u pern at u tally begotten semi-mortal son 
of his, It will further, I think, be conceded that the Irish 
story preserved by the fifteenth century ms., the Book of 
Fernioy, whilst younger in tone and colouring, less close in 
details to the hypothetical parent myth, yet reproduces its 
general outline and march of incident more faithfully than 
_do the Welsh tales. In other words, the Irish story is sub- 
, VOL. IL B 
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old ; 



. to say older than, the Wd 



Mabinogion. 

But what the age of these? A question we must 
answer, or we are simply explaining the unknown by the 
more unknown, t have said above that they undoubtedly 
belong to the earlier stratum of Welsh romance. This 
'undoubtedly' derives, however, no justification from the 
MS. tradition. The oldest ms. of the Mabinogion cannot 
be carried farther back than the end of the thirteenth 
century. In claiming an earlier date we rely upon the 
critical canon that no literature, even that of the most setf- 
conscious and deliberately archaising age, our own for 
instance, entirely escapes the influence of the time. If the 
Mabinogion proper (i>. the four stories of Pwyll, Branwen, 
Manawyddan, and Math) had been composed, or even 
entirely remodelled, in the late twelfth or thirteenth century, 
they could not have failed to be influenced by the French 
romantic form of the Arthur legend, which became known 
in South Wales in the second half of the twelfth century, 
mingled with and modified the genuine native form of the 
legend, and, in especial, gave it that note of universality 
which enabled it to interpenetrate and assimilate other 
legendary cycles, which had hitherto preserved a distinct 
individuality in the national consciousness. That the four 
Mabinogion ante-date the year 1 1 oo, so far as their contents 
are concerned, is the opinion of most experts. 

Granted chey belong to the eleventh century or early 
twelfth century ; granted their subject-matter is kin to that 
of Irish mythic romance, there are divers ways of accounting 
for this kinship, and upon the explanation favoured will 
largely depend our estimate of the real antiquity and origin 
of the Mabinogion. The subject-raatter of these tales is, 
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as Professor Rhys has said, the fortunes of three clans of 
supernatural beings : the children of Llyr, the children of 
Don, the family of Pwyll. We cannot fail to recognise the 
Irish Tuatha de Danann, or Folk of the Goddess Oanu, a 
leading chief among whom is Ler, father of Manannan. 

Now Brylhons (represented by modem Welshmen) and 
Goidels (represented by the modern Gaels of Ireland and 
Scotland) may have had a common fund of mythic fancies, 
developed by each section of the Celtic race in its own 
way. On a /c/or/ grounds there is no objection to be urged 
against the hypothesis, which amply accounts for the likeness 
in essentials and marked variation in details of the legends 
we have considered. Nor does it necessarily exact throwing 
them back to prehistoric (i.e. in this connection to pre- 
Roman) times. As is well known, a considerable Brythonic 
immigration took place, in the fourth and fifth centuries, into 
Wales from the Northern Brythonic district (which was 
roughly equivalent to Scotland south of Clyde and Forth 
and England north of Humber). These Brython invaders 
may well have brought their traditions with thi^m, and that 
these should resemble those of the Goidelic inhabitants of 
the opposite coast of Ireland need cause no wonder. 

But the very fact of this fourth to fifth century invasion 
of Wales by Brythons, who supplanted an existing Goidelic 
population, suggests another explanation. The Bishop of 
St. Davids, in his Vesliges of the Gael in Gwynedd, treats 
this Goidelic population as the first wave of Celtic im- 
migration into Britain, whilst for Mr. Skene it merely repre- 
sents temporary and foreign invasion from Ireland affecting 
the coasts rather than the interior.' But both scholars 
agree in referring the Mabinogion, not to Wales as the 
* CL ihc Inuoiluctiaa (o Ihc Four ADcienl Books of Wales. 
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country of the Kymry (Brythons), but to the period wlq 
Mona and Arvon were possessed by a Goidelic populat 
the legendary kings of which are the main actors ir 
tales. Professor Rhys has recently developed ihe vi 
the Bishop of St. Davids, It was not, according ti 
until Ihe fifth to sixth centuries, that the Brytli 
obtained definite supremacy over the earlier Goidelic p 
lation, which may well have preserved its speech for e 
lime longer. The Mabinogion are the mythico-hei 
traditions of this Goidelic people inhabiting Wales c 
to the sixth century, translated into the Brythot 
of their conquerors, and filtered through a medium i 
Bryihonic culture and hbtoric conditions. 

There is much that is fascinating in this hypothes 
accounts for the apparent archaic pre-Christian chara 
the Mabinogion more satisfactorily than does the preceti 
view, according lo which Ihey were imported intc 
the fifth century by the Brythonic invaders from Nn| 
Britain. For these invaders of Wales belonged probabl 
a long Romanised and Christianised population, and 1 
doubtless sloughed oS their pagan beliefs (though this ú 
no means so certain as some writers assume), 
peculiar features of the Mabinogion arc undoubtedly n 
easily explained, if they are regarded as the mythic tra 
tions of one race arbitrarily fitted into the historic traditions 
of another. On the other hand, the scanty, obscure, and 
controverted historical facts upon which the hypothesis 
rests can hardly be said to aiTord it sufficient support, while 
the philological facts relied upon by Professor Rhys await 
expert criticism.' 
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A third hypothesis remains. The Irish, as was shown suf- 
ficiently in the first volume.had developed, by the earlyseventh 
century, a great school of story-telling, which flourished 
vigorously down to the Viking period (beginning of ninth 
century), reviving a century later, after the storm and stress 
of the Scandinavian invasion had passed, when it gathered up 
and refold the ancient tales and stories which we find in the 
great vellums of the eleventh and twelfth century and later 
MSs. From the beginning of this period, not to speak of a 
far earlier date, the relations between Wales and Ireland 
were close and continuous. We know by the existence of 
actual translations from the Irish, that Welsh literature was 
affected by that of Ireland. We may conjecture that at 
any date up to ihe end of the eleventh century Irish story- 
tellers may have delighted Welsh hearers with their romantic 
fictions, and have formed Welsh disciples who retold the 
foreign legends, fitting them into the framework of their 
own land and its history. This hypothesis would account 
for what seem grave alterations in the very essence of the 
mythic legends preserved in the Mabinogion, and for the 
fact, which I was the first lo point out in my study on the 
Mabinogi of Branwen,^ that the Mabinogion apparently 
betray familiarity with the great North sea sagas of Siegfrid 
and Gudrun-Hilde, which may well have become known 
<Hi either side the Irish Channel in the tenth-eleventh 
centuries. 

I need not stop to discuss which of these hypotheses has 
, the most in its favour. For even if the last be accepted, it 
1 throws back Ihe Mabinogion to the early eleventh 

« Willi the ktibWH history of ihe period. For Ihe purposes o( 
Ir tbesU {I nmtteti litllc which view be accepted. 
Í Folkloie Record, vol. v. 
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century, and the Book of Fermoy Mongan (which preseS 
in part the same traditions in a form partly more genuj 
to a yet earlier age. In other words, the tale for whicb* 
have only a fifteenth century ms. voucher, may be ( 
sidered equal in age (so far as the contents are concerned) 
with those preserved by the oldest Irish vellum, the Book 
of the Dun Cow, copied at the end of the eleventh centu 
from far earlier mss., and its subject-matter may be \ 
with equal confidence for working back to the earlier foi 
of the legend. 

MOHCAN, FmX, AND ARTHUR. 

I trust that the result of this comparison between C 
and Welsh mythic romance may be deemed inlere 
and important enough to justify another comparison 4 
the same kind before essaying to sketch (he growth of ■ 
Mongan legend. The parenthesis I am about to open fl 
seem unduly lengthy, but its coDtents are, 1 think, ger 
to the point at issue. 

Mongan then is a son of Manannan — the supemata 
being endowing his mortal oSspring with superhun 
attributes and capacities. But Mongan is also a re-birth] 
Finn, son of Cumall, or rather, to put it as the Irish s- 
teller does, Mongan was Finn, though the latter had 1 
supposed to be long dead. Now, as I have repeats 
pointed out,' the chief parallelism between Irish and Wdj 
heroic saga is furnished by the stories of Finn among the Ii 
and of Arthur among the Britons. In the circumstanct 
their birth and upbringing, in the unfaithfulness of theínd 

' Cf. more specially Transactions of the Second lot. FolkloisB 
peti (' Problems of Heroi* Legend'), and Á'ev. Cell. vol. ■ ' 
dcmieri iravaiu Blknuuids sui la legende du S>ini-Giaitl '>. 
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with their favourite nephew and knighl, there is marked 
similarity. But if we enlarge the area of comparison by 
adducing the Mongan story, as, considering the identity of 
Mongan and Finn, we are entitled to do, the similarity is 
still more marked. For the birth stories of Mongan and 
Arthur are substantially the same, allowing for the fact that 
in the Arthur legend traits and incidents are translated out 
of mythic into human conditions, whilst the final passing 
of Arthur to Avalon assumes an entirely fresh meaning if we 
regard the mythic Arthur as the Brythonic counterpart of 
the Goidelic Mongan, owing his mortal origin to the lord 
of the magic wonderland whither he passes after his span 
of mortal life is ended. That such may have been 
Mongan's original fate we may surmise from the verses 
which associate him with his divine father as dwellers in the 
land of the living heart. But just as the Brythonic myth, 
fitted into the framework of the historic Arthur saga, lost 
the pristine significance of the birth incident, so the his- 
toricising of the Gaelic myth, by fusion of the mythical and 
historical Mongans, may well have obscured the original 
form of the death incident. 

If it be admitted, as it can I think scarcely be denied, 
that the groups of mythic-heroic legend associated respec- 
tively with the names of Finn-Mongan in Ireland and 
Arthur in England, are largely made up of identical tradi- 
tional material, and may, in fact, be regarded as variant 
forms of a common heroic myth, this substantial identity 
may be explained by either of the three hypotheses we have 
just considered in the case of the Mongan-Pryderi parallel. 
Arthur may be the Brythonic counterpart of the Goidelic 
Finn-Mongan, or he may be the British- Goidelic form of 

e hero of whom Finn-Mongao is the Irish-Goidelic form. 
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or the heroic romance connected with his name may be a^ 
Welsh imitation dating from the ninth to the eleventh cen- 
turies of similar Irish stories. Tlie third hypothesis is at once 
open to the grave objection that the Arthur saga, in both 
its historic and its romantic form, is clearly indicated in the 
Historia Brittonum of the South Welsh Nennius writing 
at the close of the eighth or in the early part of the ninth 
century, whilst it is extremely likely that in this portion of 
his compilation he is embodying documents which may be 
a hundred years older. If this argument were not con- 
sidered sufficient it could, I think, be amply proved that 
the peculiarities of the Arthur romance, as we ttnow it from 
the twelfth century Geoffrey, and the somewliat later 
romance writers, are quite inconsistent with the theory of 
comparatively recent importation of the romantic elements 
which it contains. 

Let us look at the matter a litlle more closely. Here 
are three groups of legend, partly historic but mainly 
romantic, similar or identical in important respects, associ- 
ated each with definite historic tribes and territories. If 
we adopt the traditional chronology associated with the 
heroes of these legends and arrange the groups accordingly, 
we have : 

{a.) The Finn group, associated ehronologicaify with an 
Irish chieftain of the third century of our era, topographicaliy 
rather with Southern and Soutb-Westem Ireland, although 
some of the earlier notices seem to refer him to that West 
Scottish district with which, at a later stage, he is so pro- 
minently connected ; these notices, however, seem to involve 
the parallelism of Finn and Mongan. 

Finn is a posthumous child, reared in the woods, 
the destined avenger of his father, possessor oi 
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magic gifts and powers, deserted by his wife for 
his favourite nephew and warrior. 
. The oldest witness extant to the Finn legend may 
date back to the eighth century.' A considerable number 
of testitnonia belong lo the tenth and early eleventh 
centuries. But the legend as a whole only becomes really 
popular in all Ireland from the eleventh century onwards, 
from which dale it competes with and finally supplants the 
Ulster cycle of Conchobor and Cuchulinn. 

(i.) The Arthur group associated thronologieally with a 
Romano- British chieftain, who fought with considerable 
success against the invading Germanic tribes at the close 
of the fifth and in the early part of the sixth century; 
tepograpMcally (i), with the North-Westem Brylhonic 
district, covering the western half of Southern Scotland 
and Northern England; (i), with South-West Britain (the 
romantic element of the legend being located in South 
Wales as early as the eighth century).' 

Arthur owes his birth to shape-shifting on his 
fatlier's part — i.t. it is practically the same as Mon- 
gan's, whilst his life-story largely resembles Finn's, 
in so far as his wife's unfaithfulness and its attendant 
circumstances are concerned, Arthur has super- 
natural kindred and passes into Faery at his death. 

' Waifi *xA Strays, vol. a. p. 403, where I cite a verse fraoi ihe gloss 
ta tbe Aniia Chotuim Ciite, referring to Giunne'i lore for Diinn^d, 
d for the putpiMc ot eiplainitig the meatuBg of two words which 
d become obsolete in Ihe eleventh cenlury. 

' In Ihe mention of iJie Tvccch Tnvyth story found in the Mirabiiia 
Jed by Neimius in his Historia Britlonum, and in Nennius's 
n to a lost saga of Arthur's son Amhír, whose grave is located 
lem Herefordshire. 
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.-. The earliest extant witness to the Arthur legend ii 
we have seen, possibly of the seventh, certainly of t 
eighth, century. The legend must have been known i 
popular in the Northern and Southern insular Brytho 
(or, as they came to be called, Kymric) districts in the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries ; it must have been 
popular in the continental Brythonic district (Brittaoy) at 
least as early as the beginning of the eleventh century, as it 
was carried by the Normans to Italy in the second half of 
that century, and they could only have learnt it from their 
Breton neighbours. But, as a whole, the legend only 
secures wide acceptance and popularity from the early part 
of the twelfth century onwards. 

(f.) The Mongan group, associated chronologically with 
an Ulster chieftain slain in 615, topographically with l" ' 
extreme North- West of Ireland. 



Mongan is a son of the sea-god Manannan, or ■ 
re-birth of Finn son of Cumal The supematu 
character of his birth is ignored by one of his □ 
parents ; his boyhood is spent with his divine fath 
in Faery ; he is a notable wizard and shape-shifi 
he loses and recovers his wife (born the same 1 
as he, perhaps of the same divine begetting, i 
case she=Arthur's sister with whom he has, •■ 
knowing, incestuous intercourse) by art magic ; I 
has dealings with the fairy folk. 

.'. The Mongan legend, as we have seen, is testified 
as early as the eighth century (the verse portion of Bn 
Voyage). It must have been very popular in Norttu 
Iidand in the ninth to eleventh centuries, but after t 
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twelfth century it disappears almost entirely from Irish 
story-telling. 

It is significant that the latest of the three groups, in so 
I far as the traditional historic date of the hero is concerned, 
I the one also connected, historically, with the least important 
tribe, by far, also, the least important of the three in its in- 
fluence upon romantic literature at large, is that which con- 
tains the largest proportion of mythical elements and which 
works those elements into the most connected sequence. 
Does not this fact justify afresh the view that in proportion 
>5 mythic saga is interpenetrated by or assimilates a larger 
mass of historic fact, whether it be the life-history of an 
individual or of a race, or the changes in topographical dis- 
tribution of several races, in so far it sheds or transforms 
its mythic o-roman tic elements, which, instead of being the 
btesi, are really the earliest among its constituent parts ? 

The facts which have briefly been submitted to the reader 
will doubtless be held to disprove the theory that any one 
of these three legendary cycles is the original, and that the 
similarity between the other two is due to simple copying. 
Such a theory must necessarily start with the Mongan cycle, 
which is at once the most archaic and the earliest recorded. 
It would, I think, pass the wit of man to frame an inteUi- 
gible account of the process by which fictions, devised to 
honour an obscure Ulster chieftain, spread into Britain on 
the one hand, throughout Southern Ireland on the other, 
and associated themselves with heroes of far greater impor- 
tance and of an earlier age. In setting forth a different 
theory I will endeavour to gather up the scattered threads 
o( investigation into the history of the Mongan legend, and 
to present the main outline of that history in connected 
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Earlier than and underlying the heroic legends of 
Arthur, and Mongan, I assume that among the Cell 
speaking inhabitants of these islands, Goidels and Brytht 
both, there was current the tale of a wonder-child, begot 
upon a mortal mother by a supernatural father — reincamal 
in him, or transmitting to him supernatural gifts ai 
— associated with his father in the rule of that Land of Fi 
to which he passes after his death. Such a tale would 
a natural framework into which to fit the life-story of 
famous tribal hero. Identificalion might arise from, or 
least be facilitated by, identity or likeness of name, possil 
again by likeness of circumstance. Once the identificat 
was established, the legend would be subject to two sets 
influence, one purely romantic, derived from and furti 
developing the mythic ba^is ; the other historic, or qi 
historic, anxious to accommodate the traditional incidents' 
the known facts of the hero's life. The popular story-tell( 
would discard the historic framework, save a few vague 
names of persons, places, or battles ; the professed antiquary 
would gloss and rationalise the mythic incidents, torturing 
them into conformity with the facts known to him. Between 
these extreme modes, every variety of treatment might be 
looked for. 

This hypothetical a priori reconstruction can be amp^^ 
verified by an impartial examination of the literature whii ' 
has preserved to us the legends of Finn and Arthur, hi 
both cases we note a constant struggle between romantic 
tradition and pseudo-historic record. There exists, too, a 
curious analogy between the legend itself and its life in 
history and literature : the god animates the mortal, endowing 
him with strange and mystic powers, with the gift ol shape- 
shifting, bestowing upon him the boon of deathless life in 
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the Land of Youth and Promise : so, too, the ancient myth 
quickens the record of some mortal hero's story, lifts ÍI 
sbove the limits of time and space, endows it with the 
power of iransformation to suit altered conditions of tribal 
history, bestows upon it the immortality, more surely the 
attribute of the great heroic romances than, perhaps, of any 
other creation of man's fancy. How strikingly is this the 
case with Finn and Arthur, of whom one became the repre- 
sentative of pan-Gaeldom, the other the type and standard- 
bearer of mediaeval Christendom, whilst the tale of their 
deeds, centuries and centuries after their death, had power 
to influence alien generations, to originate new growths of 
artistic emotion and expression. Sucb, too, might have 
been the fate of Mongan but for historic circumstances 
which can, I think, be definitely indicated. 

The hero of this mythic romance was known to the 
Celtic tribes inhabiting North-West Ulster as Mongan.' 
This I assume because the fact that the historic Ulster 
chieftain, slain in 615, bore this name, seems to have lieen 
one of the reasons why he stepped into the shoes of his 
mythic namesake. There may, of course, have been other 
reasons, some similarity, for instance, between the life- 
history of the real Mongan and the familiar legend. 
Mongan may have been a posthumous child, or a bastard, 
skulking for his hfe in youth, winning his chiefiainship 

' MongBii is not a real full-name. Like Willie for William, it is a 

vtciwd hypocorisCic fomi (of endcamicnl) of a longer compound 

-, the liisl element of which was Mong. The second may have 

Ulything, but the only male name h^inning with Mong known lo 

» Moi^-find, ill. ' white mane,' K. M. A mosl suilable name for 

■ Ihc icB-god's son, and if Mong-find was the original name it is possible 

: one element persisted in North Ireland the other (Find) 

a Soulb Ireland. 
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under circumstances that struck the popular fancjr Í 
recalled the older story. We can but conjecture. We 
can, however, indicate another reason for bringing down 
the earlier hero from his mythic wonderland and locating 
him in North-t^st Ulster at the close of the sixth century. 
One of the very strongest witnesses to the genuine character 
of Irish mythic romance and to the passionate hold it had 
on the imagination of the Irish race is afforded by the 
repeated efforts to bring the oMer heroes within the pale 
of the new faith. Mongan did not escape a tendency, 
manifested in the case of Conchobor and Cuchulinn, of 
Cormac and Finn. And with him the legend assumes a 
peculiarly pregnant and ingenious form. The lord of the 
old pagan wonderland of delights is sent to the Christian 
heaven, doubtless to proclaim its vast superiority, whilst 
testifying to that precognition of the faith among the pagan 
Irish, which similar legends endeavour to establish. A hero, 
specially beloved and renowned among the Northern Irish, 
his guide and safeguard, must be none other than the 
greatest of North-Irish saints, the best-beloved, too, of the 
bardic class, Columba of Hy. But Columba's period, 
the middle of the sixth century, was well known, and a 
later age, receiving, with naive credulity, the legend of 
Mongan's visit to Heaven under Columba's guidance, and 
seeking to realise it, would naturally cast about among the 
saints' contemporaries for the hero of the story. A famous 
Ulster chief, of the same name, whose lifetime partly over- 
lapped Columba's, who may well have come in contact with 
the saint in his own youth, whose life-histoiy, as I have 
hinted, may have vaguely recalled incidents in the accounts 
of the mythic Mongan, naturally offered himself. The 
identification once firmly established, the actual life-atory 
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of the historic Mongan became a potent factor in remodel- 
ling the legend ; the birth-story was definitely associated 
with his parents, Fiachna and Caintigern (although it lost 
little, if any, of its mythic character), the form in which it 
has come down to us being undoubtedly determined by real 
events in Fiachna's life ; the passing of Mongan into Faery, 
on the other hand— which, we can hardly doubt, was an 
essential feature in the purely mythic legend — was supplanted 
by the actual death-story of the historic Mongan. For some 
reason, which will probably always remain unknown to us, 
the incursion of a British chieftain resulting in Mongan's 
defeat and death at Senlabor in the year 615, strongly 
affected the imagination of the Ulster story-tellers. But 
save in the historic setting given to the birth-story, save in 
the substitution of historic for mythic circumstance in the 
death-story, there is but little trace of historic fact in the 
Mongan legend as it has come down to us. I'he bulk of 
it is formed by romantic commonplaces, based upon, 
developing and remodelling incidents it) the original 
mythic legend. 

How does this view agree with the known facts of the 
literary history of the legend? Columba dies in a.d. 59:. 
Within fifty-years of his death the legend of his having 
extended his protection to a mythic hero of his own tribe, 
to Moogan, lord of the Pagan Elysium, enabling him thereby 
to visit the Christian Heaven, obtains currency, and is 
noted in the verses of Mum who died in 650. Ai this time 
the identification with the historic Mongan, slain in 615, 
had not been thought of. Mum may well have known 
the latter, and may, even in his early youth, have known 
Columba himself; in any case he almost certainly knew 
that the saint predeceased the chief, and could not there- 
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fore have summoned the latter from the Land of Promisi 
But within the next fifty years the legend of the meeting 
of saint and semi-divine hero led to the identification of the 
latter with the historic Mongan, and the story, as we have 
it, was called into being. Now we understand why in Bran's 
Voyage the Mongan episode is introduced at all, and at such 
disproportionate length. The old importance of Mongan 
as lord with hts divine father in Faery was still vaguely 
present to the story-teller's mind ; the most famous incident, 
for Che story-teller, in Manannan's career was probably his 
begetting the wonder-child Mongan ; a tale wholly con- 
cerned with the over-sea Elysium and unconnected with 
the great heroic cycles could hardly fail to mention both 
Manannan and his son. But the legend, as Bran's Voyage 
relates it, has definitely assimilated the historic elements 
derived from the life-story of the historic Mongan. The 
process involved may well have taken eighty to a hundred 
years, so that taking 640 (conjectural date of Muru's verses, 
which testify to the unhistoricised Mongan legend) as a 
starting-point, we can hardly place the composition of the 
verse portion of Bran's Voyage much before 740, a date 
already assigned, on other grounds, in the first section of 
this essay. 

The foregoing hypothesis likewise accounts, I would 
maintain, for that connection between Mongan and Finn, 
apparent even in the scanty remains of the legend that have 
come down to us, and otherwise inexplicable. This con- 
nection is vouched for not only by the purely romantic test 
which makes Mongan a te-birth of Finn, but by the pseudo- 
historic notice due to Cinaed ua Hartacain, the leading 
Irish historian antiijuary of the tenth century, which brings 
into dose juxtaposition the deaths of both heroes. War- 
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ranted by no other circumstances, historical, geographical, 
or lileraiy, that we can detect or surmise, this connection, 
vague and casual as it Is, is explicable if we admit an 
original mythic connection between the two cycles, consist- 
ing ID the fact that both heroes are largely hypostases of 
the same semi-divine personage. 

In the after-history of the legend we trace that conflict 
between historic record and romantic convention I have 
already spoken of. In the stories preserved by the 
Book of the Dun Cow the romantic side predomi- 
nates ; in the passage of the eleventh to twelfth century 
annalist the would-be historical point of view is sharply 
asserted. 

As it comes before us, the Mongan legend is essentially 
North Irish. The mythic hero was in all probability an 
object of especial veneration to the northern tribes ; it is 
the great sainl of the northern race to whom the legend 
ascribes his reconciliation with the new faith ; it is a 
northern cleric (Muru of Donegal), to whom we owe our 
knowledge of the legend ; it is in the Book of the Dun 
Cow, that vellum copied in a northern monastery from an 
earlier compilation of Flann of Monasterboice, the greatest 
scholar of North Ireland in the early eleventh century, that 
are preserved the romantic tales concerning the hero. Now 
for several hundred years the headship of the Irish race was 
to be found in the north ; the head kingship was almost 
hereditary among the descendants of Niall of the Nine 
Hostages (floruit A.d, 333-404) ; in so far as any one Irish 
heroic legend could claim to be the common possession and 
the great treasure of the whole race, it was the Ulster saga of 
Conchobot and Cuchulinn. Such was the state of affairs 
_ from the end of the fourth to the middle of the tenth cen- 

voL. n. c 
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tury— predominance of ihe North in the political as in thí 
literary sphere. Then comes a great change. Brian of the 
Munster Dal-Cais clan wrests the head kingship of Ireland 
from the O'NeÍls. The centre of political gravitj' is shifted 
from the North to the South. To this political there cor- 
responds, I believe, a literary revolution. The Finn story, 
which I take to be essentially South Irish, acquired, in 
addition to the considerable popularity it already enjoyed, 
official recognition from the bardic class, intent upon pleas- 
ing the new holders of power and purse, and gradually 
superseded the older Ulster cycle as the national Irish 
heroic saga. Thus whilst the Mongan story, a Northern 
legend, enjoyed literary favour consequent upon the pre- 
dominance of North Irish chieftains, it was overshadowed 
by the superior claims of the great cycle, of which Cuchu- 
\mn, /oriissimus heros Scotorum, was the protagonist; when 
that predominance ceased it was killed by the competition 
of the Finn saga, the tribal legend of the new masters 
of Irish polity, of the new dispensers of literary favour. 
Such are the historic causes which prevented its attain- 
ing the same rank as the kindred legends of Arthur or 
Finn. 

I said kilied, and the word is hardly excessive, for the 
Mongan legend ceased to be a formative factor in Irish 
romance after the twelfth century. Yet, by a lucky accident, 
an extensive fragment took the fancy of a fourteenth to 
fifteenth century Irish story-teller, and, rewritten in the 
taste of the day, has been preserved to us by the scribe of 
the Book of Fermoy. 

The foregoing discussion, unduly long though it i 
seem, was indispensable. \Ve purpose investigating I 
nature and origin of certain Irish beliefs and fancies, o 
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evidence for which is largely contained in the scanty extant 
remains of the Mongan cycle. A clear idea must first be 
gained of the general position of the cycle in the evolution 
of Irish mythic romance. It would be presumptuous to 
speak of proof in regions of research where the facts are 
alike scanty, obscure, and insufficiently studied as yet, but 
I have, I trust, succeeded in establishing a strong presump- 
tion in favour of the archaic and original character of the 
Moogan texts. This presumption 1 base not so much upon 
the texts themselves, though I firmly believe that to an im- 
partial student the internal evidences of age and authenticity 
will appear neither few nor light, as upon their relation to 
other mythi co-romantic texts, and upon the way in which 
they have come down to us, That we have in the Mongan 
story a local, historicised variant of an older mythic legend, 
dating back in its present form to the first half of the eighth 
century, akin to, but neither derived from nor itself the 
origin of the romantic cycles connected with Finn in Ire- 
land, with Pryderi in Goidelic Britain, with Arthur in 
Britain, a variant deprived, by well-known historic causes, 
of expansive and transformative power, and ultimately 
overshadowed out of existence by the kindred Finn saga 
■by this theory alone can I explain the appearance, the 
rowtb and the decay of the legend in Irish romantic 
rature.^ 

« has been made of the ytise ascribed ia Muru of Donegal, a 

tEnth-centur/ Irish cleric, I must again point oul ihal the langunige, 

J pcculiantici, and style of ihU Utile poem, as well as of the 

imeiom poetns aicribed to or associated with Columba, among which 

B Is foaod, do not warrant an eailiei dsle than Ibe chiiieenth century. 

l)tl I must llsu point uut ihal, ahhough the Muru poem lils admirably 

□ my hypothetioJ icconstmction of the evolution of the Mongan 

I, ftt tlie hypolbesis nmvise depends upon its being a product. 
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A finu basis being thus secured for further investigatiol 
we must now proceed to study parallel Irish stories whiel 
have come down to us from the pre-elevenlh century period 
It may be well, however, to briefly review the evidence i 
the Mongan cycle as to the nature of the re-birth ( 
ceplion. 

Supernatural beings (e.g. Manannan), themselves dea 
less, have the power of begetting children w 
women, of endowing their offspring with supernatural atti 
butes and powers, in especial with that of shape-shiftii 
Heroes (i.g. Finn Mac Curoaill) may, afier a lapse of sevef 
centuries, be bom again into the world, retaining l" 
memory of their past eiistence. 

Both of these moti/s — divine cum mortal parentage, i 

even a&laiia the tradition which il embodiei is concerned, of the se 
ccnlury. Il can he put on oae side ftltogethei without nftecliiig tM 
general validity oi my arguncnt. A/btHbtí ji is quite indifTeceni to me 
whether il is, formally, a seventh ■century poem or a (Mneenth-ccntury 
pastiche. But I uii eiceedingly lolh lo believe that it and the poems 
amone which il is found can be itroentians of the thirleeath century 
without any biuis of older text or of oral tndttion. Why should a 
thirteenth -century cleric poet have taken th« trouble, or where should 
he have gol the idea, of maMÍHg ufi a i^cnd atKnit Colamba and Mon- 
gan, and even if this possibility be admitted, ímiiU he have invented the 
contents of the legend ? There ii nothing, as we have seen, in the ex- 
tant MoDgan sags lo suggest such an idea or to yield the materials for 
its embodiment. Such a question most be determined by the balance 
of probatnlity, and all the probabilities to my mind (avour the view [hat 
the cleric poet who wrote down in the thirteenth century pocini ascribed 
lu Muiuand Columba, bad before him fat older poems the substance of 
which he reproduced, or was acquainted with a definite oral tradition 
concerning the relations between Columba aod Mongan. 1 also b " 
that in ascribing the poem lo Muru, the authui, whoever he « 
followed tradition, and if ■ tradition existed it seems la me il n 
of early date. 
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birth with memory of past existence — are introduced so 
casually into the tales that they were evidently either quite 
familiar to author and hearers, or were retained from a far 
older mythico-romantic system on account of the traditional 
sanctity attaching to them. 
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IRISH RE-BIRTH LEGENDS 

The birth-sloty or Cuchulinn— Tbe biith-slorr of Elaln—Tbe Beg 

of the Two Swiocbo-ds : siunmary of story, and discussion of its <Mte 
and nalute — Conclusions drawn from Ibese stories — The hiilh^lory 
of Conall Cemach — The iransformalions of Tuan mac Cairill — The 
hirth-storj of Aed Slane— Comparison of the Irish stories with Ihe 
Welsh Hanrs Taliasin ; vindication of Ihe archaic nalore of lb« 
Taliessin storjr— Amergin and Taliessio : early Celtic panlbeisin— a 
Nature of the re-birlb conception as found in Celtic romitnce. 

The stories now to be examined are far from possessing the 
intrinsic merit of the Voyages to the Olherworld discussed 
in the first volume. They have engaged the attention of no 
Buch original and charming artists as the unknown siory- 
teUers to whom we owe Cuchulinn's Sick-Bed or the 
Adventures of Teigue Mac Cein. As a rule fragmentary 
and obscure, the central incident is not infrequently glossed 
over and rationalised away so that ii is difficult at first sight 
10 distinguish its true character. This is nolahly the case 
with the Birth-Story of Cuchulinn, the first among these 
talcs to demand notice, from the importance of its hero as 
from the antiquity of its record. For among the many Mss. 
that have transmitted it to us one is the Book of the Dun 
Cow, that oldest Irish vellum, copied at the close of the 
eleventh century from compilations of the earlier half of the 
same century. 
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The Birth-Story of Cuchulinn is extant in two versions, 
neither of which is in its original form, and one of which 
has come down to us mingled with and distorted by the 
other. I give each version in outHne ; where desirable, in 
full deUil.i 

Version A. — Dechtire, sister of Conchobor, fled one day 
and, with her, fifty damsels. Neither from the men of Ulster 
nor from Conchobor did they ask leave. Track not trace 
of them was not found for three years, nor was aught heard 
of them, Then they came in bird guise to the Plain of 
Emania, and ihey devoured everything and left no blade of 
grass standing. Great was the grief of the men of Ulster 
at this sight. Nine chariots were harnessed to pursue the 
birds, for 'twas a custom of theirs, bird-hunting. Concho- 
bor was there, and Fergus, Amorgin, and Blai Briugaid, 
Sencha and Bricriu. The birds flew before them to the 
south, past Sliab Fuaii, etc. Night fell upon the warriors 
of Ulster ; the bird flock vanished ; the men of Ulster un- 
harnessed. Fergus set forth in search of shelter and came 
to a little house. Therein he found a man and a woman 
who greeted tiim. Fergus asked for food, but was not given 
any because his comrades were outside. ' Come to this 
house with thy comrades, and they shall be welcome.' 
Fergus rejoined his companions and brought them with 
him, men and chariots, and they went into the house. 
Then Bricriu went out and heard somewhat, a low plaint, 
Guided by the noise, he went towards the house he saw 
before him, a house great, fair, and magnificent. Entering 
by a door and gazing in, he beheld the master of the house, 

' The story iua been edited hy Prof. Windisch in the first volume 
I vX Irittit Tixit, uid CiEuvilated by M. Louis Duvau, Rtv. Cell. voL n. 
1 CC >lio Zimmvr, L. U. pp. 4x0-435, 
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a young warrior, handsoine, of noble mien, who spake t 
him thus: 'Come in, Bricriu.' 'For my pari,' said I" 
woman, 'thou art welcome.' 'Why docs thy wife gre 
me?' said Bricriu. 'It is for her sake that I, too, ( 
thee,' [said the woman]. ' Are you missing any one at 
Emania?' said the man. 'In truth, yes; fifty damsels 
these three years.' 'Would you know them if you saw 
them ? ' ' If I did not, it is only because one may forget 
or be doubtful after three years.' ' Try and recognise them,' 
said the roan, ' the fifty damsels are here ; this woman in 
my power is their mistress, and she is Dechtire. They it 
is in bird shape who came to Emania to lure the men of 
Ulster hither.' The woman then gave Bricriu a crimson 
mantle with fringes, and he went forth to rejoin his com- 
rades. On his way he bethought him : ' As to these fifty 
damsels whom Conchobor is seeking, I shall deceive him 
about having found them here.' I shall hide that I have 
found them, and only speak of the house full of fair women.' 
Conchobor asked Bricriu what of his search ? ' I came to 
a fair and brilliant house, and therein I saw a queen, noble, 
gracious, of right royal mien, with fair, curling hair; a 
group of women, lovely and well clad ; the master of the 
house brilliant and generous.' ' He is my vassal,' said 
Conchobor, ' he lives on my land ; bid his wife come and 
sleep with me this night.' But no one save Fergus would 
go on this mission. He was welcomed, and the woman 
went with him, but she complained to Fergus she was in 
travail. Fet^s told Conchobor this, and a delay was 

' Read (Wiodisch, /r. Tixtt, p. 144, L 30) : ' In cóct» Íngcn si li«,* 
al se, 'lesto u Conchobai, dob^ múin n-immi I Ii^Mi!/Eumi.' As lo 
(he menainf; of the phnse dobéi niúÍD n-Lmmi, sec Slokei, Rra. CtU. 
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^^^ granted het on ihat account. Then each of the men 
of Ulster went to bed with his wife, and all slept. When 
they awoke, they saw somewhat, a little child in Con- 
cbobor's lap. 

[The remainder of this version describes how the Ulster 
warriors put forward their claims to act as foster-father to 
this child] 

Version B. — The mysterious birds come to ravage the 
plain of Emania. Nine cars are harnessed for the pursuit, 
in one of which Conchol>or lakes place with his maiden 
sister, Dechtire, who serves as his charioteer. Among the 
other warriors are Conali Cernach, Fergus, Loegaire the 
Victorious, Celtchar, and Bricriu.' Full of beauty was the 
bird flock and their song. They sang as they were flying, 
Nine times twenty were they, linked two and two by silver 
chains ; at the head of each group of twenty fiew two birds 
of noble plumage, linked by a chain of red gold. These 
birds flew apart till nightfall, preceding the hunters to the 
cod of the land. Night fell upon the men of Ulster, and 
thick snow fell. Conchobor bade his men seek shelter. 
Conali Cernach and Bricriu find a new house. Entering 
they see a man and woman, who greet them. Returning to 
their comrades, Bricriu declared it was beneath them to go 
JniQ the bouse, where they would find neither clothing nor 
food. Vet they went in, and took their chariots with them. 
Attd hardly were they in the house with their chariots, and 
thrir horses, and their arms, but there came to them all manner 
of good things, meats known and unknown, so that they nevtr 

' The rcdoctioii of Ihb version is probably later Uaa that of Version 
A in so ^ as the list of Concliolxir'B cotnpanioiui u eonccmed. Conali, 
Loqjurc, and Celtchar ue 'common fonn'in the mote highly-developed 
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had a belter night.' The master of the house then told ite 
men of Ulster that his wife was in travail. Dechtire went 
to her, and she gave birth to a son. At the door of the 
house was a marc which gave birth to two foals. The men 
of Ulster took the child. The father gave him the two 
foals. Dechtire brought him up. In the morning, house 
and birds had vanished, and the warriors found themselves 
in the east of the land. They returned to Emania, taking 
with them the child, the mare, and ihe two foals. The 
child grew up and, falling ill, died. Great was Dechtire's 
grief. On her return from burying him she asked for drink 
in a vessel of brass. Drink was brought her. As she 
raised the vessel to her lips she felt a little beast come 
with it, and she drank it in. She slept afterwards, and 
at night she saw somewhat, a man neared her and spake 
unto her, telling her she was with child by him. He 
it was who had carried her off with her companions, 
he had led them in the shape of birds. He was the 
child she had reared ; now he was about to enter her 
womb, and would take the name of Setanta. He was 
Lug, son of Ethne, 

[The version then tells how Ihe men of Ulster were 
shocked at Dechtire's pregnancy, thinking the father must 
be Conchobor, who had done violence to his sister when 
drunk. She is married to Sualtam. The child she bears 
is named Setanta. The oldest ms. which has preserved 
this version, the Book of the Dun Cow, then relates the 
strife of the Ulster warriors to foster Setanta, which is also 
found in Version A.] 

It is evident that we have here three separate accounts 

' Thii p&suge ii only found in full in Ihe lalei MS., though It Íi pre- 
" by the Book of Uie Dun Cow ickL 
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[ of the parentage of Cuchulinn, the greatest of Irish braves. 
r (i.) He is a re-birth of the god Lug, who lures his mother 
' Dechtire to Faery, commits himself as a cbitd to her care, 
and, when he dies in this shape, passes into her under the 
form of a Httle beast which she drinks (Version B). 
(a.) He is the son of Dechtire and an unnamed lord of 
Faery, who transforms her into a bird, carries her off to his 
home, and, after three years, when she is on the point of 
giving birth, sends her in bird-shape to lure her brother 
and his chief warriors, to whom the child, when born, 
is committed (Version A). (3-) He is the son of Dechtire 
and Conchobor. This account is imphed in the definite 
■talement of Version B, that the men of Ulster suspected 
Conchobor. 

It is rurtbermore evident that neither version has come 
down to us in an original form. Notably Version B, as 
we have it, presupposes Version A in Lug's statement to 
Dechtire thai he had carried her otT with her companions in 
the shape of birds, whereas, according to existing texts, he 
had done nothing of the kind. 1 have given Version A. 
in sufficient fulness to be spared the need of pointing the 
traces, obvious to the careful reader, of abridgment and 
eontamination. 

If now we turn to the us, tradition of the story we gain 
valuable hints as to the age and nature of the incidents it 
relates, and concerning the way in which Irish mythic 
romance has been transmitted to us. Version A is found 
ID a fifteenth century Ms., Eg. 1783. Version B is hkewise 
found in this ms, and aiio in the Book of the Dun Cow, 
wbich further, as already pointed out, contains the strife 
of the Ulster warriors over Cuchulinn's fostering, found in 
Venion A. In the Eg. form of Version iJ it is missing. 
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If we compare that portion of Version B common to the 
fifteenth century ms., Eg. 1 781, and to the eleventh century 
us., the Book of the Dun Cow, we find that the fifteenth 
century text is much superior. Not only does it contain 
details, barely indicated or slurred over by the eleventh 
century text, but in many passages it has preserved what 
is obviously the true reading where the Book of the Dun 
Cow text has been corrupted by transpositions or other 
scribal errors. Finally, as we have seen. Version A (only 
known to us from a fifteenth century MS.) is presupposed 
by Version B, found, in a corrupt form, in an eleventh 
century ms. 

I have dwelt upon these facts at some length, as they 
afTord an admirable instance of truths always to be borne 
in mind when studying mediaeval Irish literature. The 
date of the ms. affords no certain clue (save as a lerminus 
ad quern) to the age of the text which it may contain. The 
oldest MS. may yield a text substantially younger than that 
of Mss. centuries later in date. The absence of a text 
from the older mss. aflbrds no decided, or even strong, 
presumption against its possible antiquity. 

Having thus cleared the ground for a consideration of 
the versions upon their merits instead of upon their nominal 
date, we may form some idea of the evolution of the legend 
as it offers itself to us in extant Irish literature. Of the 
three forms of the birth-story presupposed by our texts it 
is by no means certain that the one which ascribes Cuchu- 
tinn's birth to incest between Conchobor and Dechtire is 
necessarily the youngest. The existence of a parallel 
incident in the allied heroic legends of Arthur and of 
Siegfried testifies clearly to a mythic original for a trait 

V existing only in heroic guise. The mythic prgtotypes 
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of Conchobor and Dechtire doubtless belonged to a stage 
of thought in which the horror, feit at a later date, for 
incest was wholly missing. 

The Irish heroic sagas assumed their present shape under 
certain definite historical and social conditions. Prominent 
among these is the personality of the men who composed 
or transmitted them. Roughly speaking, these sagas may be 
described as a compromise between the views of three classes, 
(i) the official bard or story-teller, with his natural love for the 
romantic, his natural tendency to retain and magnify that 
^hich gave colour and animation to hisstory~(2) the official 
'listoiian or antiquary, intent upon preserving or inventing 
title-deeds of his clan in tradition, desirous of rationalis- 
ing the mythic and romantic elements, of assigning a fixed 
date, a definite historical action to the vague and shadowy 
figures of old-time kings and heroes— and, finally, the com- 
piler, generally a monk, who copied the tales, and may well 
have exercised no inconsiderable amount of editorial supervi- 
sion. The incest form, as it may be called, of Cuchuhnn's 
birth-story would appeal far less to the first class than either 
of the rival versions, involving, as these did, the welcome 
machinery of the lords of Faery, and would be profoundly 
repugnant to the third class, the Christian compilers and 
scribes. To the second class alone would it be welcome 
u wearing, apparently, a more historic aspect than either 
of the other forms. But at an early stage in the growth of 
le Cuchulinn saga a euhemeristic version, which made 
lim a son of the Ulster chief, Sualtam, became current, 
effectually rivalled any popularity the incest form might 
have enjoyed among the learned class. Thus discarded 
by the antiquaries, indifferent to the bards, repugnant to 
the monks, the incest form had little chance of surviving. 
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and, as a matter of fact, has barely more than surviveo 
The other two, the abduction and re- in carnation forms, as 
they may be called, have been more fortunate, though here, 
as elsewhere in the Cuciiuiinn saga, the pronounced historic 
character impressed upon the saga as a whole has tended 
to obscure or minimise the mythic constituents. Both 
versions probably enjoyed equal favour, they influenced 
each other mutually, and at some date we cannot now hx, 
but which cannot be later than the late tenth century, the 
fostering strife was added to Version A, which assumed the 
form represented by the lifteenth century ms., Eg. 1782. 
Early in the eleventh century a maladroit fusion was made 
between this Version A and Version B, and the result was 
copied into the Booic of the Dun Cow at the close of the 
eleventh century. A purer text of Version B continued to 
be copied and is now found in Eg. 1782. 

These simple facts in the literary history of Cuchutinn's 
birth-story warrant, 1 submit, the conclusion that it is no 
medieval resetting of a romantic motif, but yields the frag- 
mentary, distorted, and obscure remains of a pre-mediseval 
legend, of at least equal antiquity with the oldest form of the 
Mongan story. It is significant to note that the personages 
are already familiar to us from the Happy Otherworld 
stories. Lug, as Lord of Faery, perhaps the earliest ruler of 
of that domain supplanted later by Manannan, we have 
already met ; whilst Cuchulinn, as we know, went to 
Faery at the request of Fann, Manannan's Queen. The 
attributes of Lug's palace in Version A (for though un- 
named there can be no doubt as to his identity) are the 
same as in other stories : the inexhaustible store of ri 
and dainties, the property of sudden appearajice \ 
equally sudden disappearance, whilst the shape into « 
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Lug transforms Dechtire and her companions recalls that 
assumed by Fann and Liban in Cuchulinn's Sick -Bed. 
But Vereion A only records the love of a supernatural 
being for a mortal maiden. Version B, the really interest- 
ing one as far as the present investigation is concerned, 
exhibits clearly the re- in carnation process as conceived by 
the early Irish story-teller. It is purely mechanical ; the 
god hves again as the mortal after duly submitting himself 
to the conditions incident to mortal birth. Whether the 
Story-teller thought of him as losing his divine identity is 
impossible to decide, the fact that Lug figures at a later 
stage of the Cuchuiinn saga, and remains a prominent 
personage throughout Irish mythic romance, having of 
course no bearing upon this particular point. Nor is the 
significance of the curious incident of the god's appearance 
3s the foster-child of his destined mother-wife apparent at 
first sight. So fragmentary is the record that it seems 
unsafe to ask from it more than the bare fact of the ancient 
Irish belief in the possibility of a god being swallowed as 
an animal by a mortal maiden and born in the ordinary 
course of nature as a mortal hero. 



The Etain Birth-Story. 

The personages of the story I now propose citing are also 
familiar to us from the first volume. 1 there quoted {p. 176) 
from the Tochmarc Elaine (Wooing of Etain) Mider's 
ardent appeal to Etain, describing in such vivid colours 
the delights of the Happy Otherworld. At the time it 
was only necessary to point out that the Tochmarc Elaine 
involved the conception of re-birlh, but to rightly appreciate 
the light it throws upon the subject a full summary of at 
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The drama 



s contents must be given.' 
of Etain's fortunes comprises three acts, cleaily defined not 
only by the structure of the legend, but also by the way in 
which it has come down to us in the uss. 

(A). Etain Echraide, daughter of AÍlÍll, was wife of Mider, 
lord of the sid (fairy mound) of Bri Leith. He had another 
wife, Fuamnach, and she, being jealous of Etain, drove her 
rival forth by aid of the magic spells of the druid Bresal 
Eiarlaim. A foster-son of Mider, Mac Oc \Í.e. Angus, son 
of the Dagda whom we know already as lord of the Happy 
Otherworld in its hollow hill form],' received the queen and 
tended her with loving care. He placed her in a grianan 
[the usual signification of this word in Irish romance is : 
ladies' bower] wiih glass sides or windows, and he was 
wont to carry her about wherever he went. Tidings of 
this reached Fuamnach and further inflamed her jealous 
hatred. Bethinking her how she might destroy her rival, 
she persuaded Mider and Mac Oc, who were at enmity on 
Etain's account, to agree to a meeting for the purpose of 
making peace. Whilst Mac Oc was thus absent from his 
palace, Fuamnach gained access to it and blew 'in the 
same way' on (or under) Etain, casting her forth from her 
grianan and whirling her hither and thither throughout 
Ireland. At last sucked down by the force of the wind 
through the chimney of the Ulster chief, Etar of Inber 
Cichmaine, Etain fell into the cup of the chief's wife, was 
swallowed by her, and in due course was bom as a girl. 
' It was one thousand and twelve years from the first 
begetting of Etain by Ailill to the last begetting by Etar.' 

■ Professor Rliyi's Eumnury (Arthurian Legeaú, 35-2^ 
(u illustiale di9ei«nt poio» in Ihe elory, and doo not fallow 
duoDologickl ufder. 
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' She retained her name of Etain and was brought up in 
greal stale, surrounded by fifty maidens of her own age, 
daughters of princes, as her companions. One day, as she 
and her companions were bathing together, they beheld 
riding towards them a man of the statehest aspect. When 
be reached them he sat down on the bank and sang the 
following lay, alluding to the scenes through which Eiain 

Lhad already passed, and the wars which would be fought 

^OQ her account : ' — 

I. So u Elsin here ta-aity 

At the Fair Wives' Mound behind Alba. 

Among lillle children h her lot 

On (he banks of Cichnuine's Inver, 
I. Il is she that healed the monuch's eye 

From the well of Loch da Lig ; 

It is she wiks gulped in the drink 

By Etu's wife in a heavy draught. 

3. For hci saJic the Icing wilt chase 
The birds away from TeUiba, 
And will drown his chargers twain 
In Loch di Aiibiech's waters. 

4. Many great [«tiles will chance 
For thy sake to Echaid of Meath ; 
Ruin will fall upon Faery 
And war on myriads of men.' 

Be ended and vanished, no one knew whither. 

But of Mider and Mac Oc it is told how they met and 
waited a while for Fuamnach. As she did not come, both 
suspected treachery. Mac Oc hastened home, and, finding 

' Mo«l of the alluáons in this poem can be underilood no longer, 
the uoriet to which they refer having perished. 
* Profésor Rhys's translation, Arthurian Legend, p. 30. 
VOL. U. D 
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his griamn empty, went in search of Fuamnach, surprise 
her with the druid Bresal Etarlaim, and struck i 
head, which he carried home.' 

1'he second and third acts of the drama may be noted ' 
more briefly. 

B. Eochaid Airem was high king of Ireland what time 
Conchobor ruled in Ulster, Curoi in Munster, and Ailill in 



' Frortssor Zimmei conjectuies that the eflect of the spells which 
Btesal Et&rUim laid upon Etun >t Fuamnach's request was to tcuis- 
form het into some kind of insect. Such i IraDsfomialioD undonbledly 
does taJce pl&ce at some time in the ilory, and it seems more nolunJ 
lo treat it as (he result of the diuid's spelts rather than as due to 
Fuamnach's attack upon her in Mac Oc's palace. Note, loo, the 
slalement ihal Fuamnach blew upon her rival in Ihc griaiuiH, ' in the 
same way,' prciumably as she had done before, which seemi lo 
indicate that Elain, when drÍTen forth from Mider*s palace, wat 
in a ihapc capable of being blown away. Mac Oc's grianaic 
would thus be a kind of cage, and the statement thai he carried her 
about with him in nit his joamey becomes more inlelligible. IFÍI lie 
objecled thai ha loving care of Etain cannot be accounted for un this 
hypoiheiis, ii may be answered that the Mac Oc, the wisest and mo« 
cunning of the Tuatha De, knew some means of counletiicting [he spell 
and restoring Elain to her Itue shape. Il frequently happens in folk- 
tales of the bespelling type, which are more than commonly frequent 
in Celtic folk-lore, that spells are only valid for a given period of yean, 
or so long as certain circumslances last. Some such idea may underlie 
(he extremely confiised and fragmentary story of Elaio'ii miifoitunea. 
Professor Rbyi treats the whole from a mylhological poini of view ; be 
regards Mac Oc aia Celtic Zeus, Elatn as a dawn goddess, 
dwelling in the glass grian^n, which the god carries about him 
lo be a sort of picture of the expanse of the heavens lil up by the li^ 
of the sun.' A last fiuDt reflection of mythical conceptions tudi ^ 
these may quite possibly be conUuned in our story. Bui 
wilhoul necessary uielusion of Ihe mythological element, be n 
as embodying scenes and incidents slill found in onU folk-tale tt 
and pouMÍDg thcrcio to this day in a form poiribly more u 
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lught.' He bade the men of Ireland come feast with 
him, but they refused, as he had no wife.^ So he sent 
messengers through the length and breadth of Ireland to 
find a wife worthy of him, and the choice fell upon Etain, 
daughter of Elar. Now Aihll Aenguba, Eochaid's brother, 
fell in love with Etain, and for desire of hur he wasted 
away, and no one could heal him. Eochaid, having to 
make a kingly circuit throughout Ireland, left his brother 
in Etain's charge. Ailill was thereupon emboldened to 
confess his love, and Etain said it was pity he had been 
■ilent so long, as she would gladly have satisfted his desire. 

that of cither myth ot heroic legend, though these were recorded 
cmturies eailiet. For Fiumnach and Eiain surest inevitable com 
puison with the rival beauties, heroines of the SihneewilchtH folk'tale, 
and EUin, secluded wilbin ihc glass bower, tended by the wixaid Ion) 
of the wonderland in (he hollow hill, recalls SckmeviitchtH to her glass 
coffin watched aver by (he dwarves. In Folk-Lart, vol. tii., I have 
pointed out that the most archaic extant variant of the Schneeviitcken 
sloty a the Gaelic tale ' Gold Queen and Silver Queen,' and that an 
allied version underlies and is presupposed b; the lai of Eliduc, composed 
by Marie de France in the twelfth century. At the time I overlooked 
the Etsin pwallcl, which conhrms so decisively the views I expressed. 
The folk-tale of the two queens, one of whom is persecuted by her 
jesdetu rival, may safety be regarded as belonging lo the very oldest 
ponkm of Celtic romance. 

' This chronological indication affords a good example of (he un- 
oerlainty of the traditional chronology. The death of Eochaid Airem is 
tn^ned by the Four Masters to the year I lo before the birlb of Christ, 
yet a legend, probably full as early as any part of the annalisiic scheme, 
ucribed the death of Conchobor, Eochaid's contemporary, to his 
ind^natkon on hearing of the Cniciliiion. The sixteenth century 
IlictoriBn, Keating, gets out of the difficulty by imagining a prophetic 

* The refusal may be conjectured as due to their fearing excessive 
OK of the 'drtit dtt siigHtur' which belonged to the Irish Icings. 
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As soon as be was well she would fix a meeting- place. 
But when the time came Aihli slept, no matter how hard 
he tried to keep awake. This happened twice, and mean 
while Etain met each time a man in Aíliil's shape who did 
nothing but bemoan his weakness. The third time she 
asked his name, and he told her he was Mider, her husband, 
when she was Etain Echraide, parted from her by the 
magic arts of Fuamnach and Bresal Etarlaim. He pressed 
her to come with him, but she refused to leave the high 
king of Ireland for a man whose family and race were 
unknown to her. Would she come, if Eochaid allowed it? 
Yes, she answered. When she returned home Ailill was 
healed of his love-sickness, which had been caused by 
Mider. 

C. Mider then waylaid Eochaid and induced him to game 
with him. Twice Eocbaid won, taking great treasure from 
Mider the (irst time, imposing upon him and his folk great 
tasks the second time. But the third lime Mider won, and 
the stake he claimed was his arms about Etain and the 
tight of a kiss. A month's delay was asked by the king, 
and used in assembling his best warriors. On the last day 
of the month the palace doors were closed and the watiiors, 
arms in hand, surrounded the queen. Of a sudden they 
were ware of Mider standing in their midsl. He claimed 
his stake, reminding Eochaid how Áe had paid when he 
lost and Etain of her promise to come with him should the 
king permit. Then taking his weapons in his left hand, be 
grasped Etain in his right arm and kissed her. Hasty was 
the rush of Ibe warriors to avenge the insult done the king, 
but Mider and Etain rose through the roof, and all (he men 
of Ireland saw were two swans winging their way to Sid- 
ar-Feaain . Eocbaid and bis host hastened in pursuit. 
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and long a^er the king was able to storm Mider's fairy 



palace and win back his wife. But the e 
clan clung to his race, and 1 



y of the faiiy 



fell a victim to it. 



So far the story. Study of the ms. tradition again yields 
precious clues as to Its age and nature. All three sections 
aie found in a fragmentary form in the Book of the Dun 
Cow, i.e. the story as a whole musl be as old as the early 
part of the eleventh century. The first part is only found 
in this, the oldest profane Irish MS. ; parts i and 3 aru 
found in later Mss. in two forms, one evidently akin to that 
found in the Book of the Dun Cow but presenting a better 
text, and a variant Form intended to servo as introduction 
to the famous heroic tale Togail Bmidne Vtf Derga, the 
Destruction of Da Derga's fort, which relates the death at 
the hand of over-sea pirates of Conaire, the grandson, as we 
have just seen, of Eochaid Airem. This variant form was 
the one preserved by the Book of Druim Snechia, a famous 
us., now lost, from which many texts in the Book of the 
Dim Cow and the Book of Leinster are taken, and which 
cannot have been compiled later than the year 1050, 
Intended solely to explain the enmity of the fairy clan 
towards Conaire, this version would naturally omit the first 
portion of the story, and restrict its narrative to those 
sections in which Conaire's grandfather, Eochaid, played 
a part; it is probable that the celebrity of the Book of 
Druim Sncchia, the most famous and important of all the 
eleventh century collections of national hero tales, caused 
the omission of the first section in all mss. of the tale. 
except, by a lucky chance, the Book of the Dun Cow. But 
it is evident that, although the first section is preserved by 
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this one MS. alone, it is an essential part of the story, and n 
is presupposed by both of the other sections,' The co 
piler of the ms., copied into the Book of the Dun Cow, i 
in all probability, as has already been stated, Flann ManJs- 
trech, the most learned Irish antiquary and historian of his 
day. He knew and preserved for us the first section, he 
knew both versions of the other sections, and, according to 
his wont, essayed to harmonise them, luckily with leas 
skill than he doubtless prided himself upon possessing, so 
that it has been easy for Professor Zimmer to disentangle 
the twisted threads, and lay bare his method of compilation.* 
The chronological remark respecting the difference in time 
between the two births of Etain is probably due to him. 
He was, like most Irish scholars of the time, passionately 
interested in chronological computations — indeed, his chief 
work is an elaborate series of synchronisms between Irish 
and classic history. As M. d'Arbois de Jubainville has 
pointed out, the story itself dates from a period long 
anterior to the artificial system by which the mythology and 
heroic romance of early Ireland were recast in a pseudo- 
historic form modelled upon biblical and classic writers. 
Etain rejects Mider because she does not know his kin and 

' It is a tneie accident that the one MS. which does preserve iMs tec- 
tion should be theoldcst Irish ptofane us., or that it should be round in 
one of the I Jo Eragmenlaiy fbliot, which aie all thai lemain lo us of Ihe 
Book of the Dun Cow. Hod this portion been copied in Ihe fuuiteeoib 
oi fifteenth centaiy, vhen Ihe Book of the Dan Cow was £u more 
peitect than now, and had the folio of the original been lost, aa icdios 
have Ixen lost within the last fire ceniBnet, we should only have n 
fifleenlh century instead at an eleventh cenluij warraol tot this portion 
of the Ule. Yet the intemal evidence in favour of its early d 
would be predself the nne w now. 

■ See Zimmei, L.U,, pp. 5SS-594- 
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;. But by Flann Manistrech's day, nay long before, 
the chiefs of the Toatha de Danann had their genealogies 
properly drawn out and their exact date assigned to them 
in the pre-Christian annals. Etain's remark testifies to a 
period when the folic of the goddess Datiu still retained 
their mythical supernatural nature free from the fetters of 
date and human circumstance. 

The archaic nature, the early record of our story, are thus, 
as in the case of Cuchulinn's Birth-Story, testified to by the 
way in which the mss. have transmitted it lo us. We may 
use the extant version, dating back as this does to the early 
eleventh century, with ful! confidence that it represents, 
substantially, an original centuries older. 

The agreement with the Cuchulinn Birth-Story is marked. 
The goddess, equally with the god, has the power of being 
re-born in mortal shape, and the same expedient for pro- 
ducing conception is adopted in both cases. There seems 
to be no power of sex-change, for Lug Is re-born as a 
boy, Etain as a girl. The differences are more interesting 
than the resemblances. Etain is apparently limited to one 
manifestation of her personality ; at least while she figures 
on earth as Etar's daughter we hear nothing of her in 
Faery as Mider's wife or Mac Oc's beloved. She seems to 
preserve her identity; it is not a dilTerent but the same 
Etain that Mider loves, whether as a Tuatha de Danann 
or an Ulster princess. It is not quite easy to be sure if 
she loses the sense of her identity, if as a mortal she retains 
QO recollection of her previous divine existence, but I 
think this is most probably the case. Lug, on the other 
hand, though re-born in the same manner as Etain, mani- 
fests himself in mortal state whilst retaining bis own god 
personality ; he is, if we take the facts of the story, at oi 
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father and sod. In his capacity of son and mortal he puts 
off his supernatural attributes— the strength, skill and 
valour of Cuchulinn, although extra-human, are not super- 
human. These differences may be due to the strong historic 
character stamped upon the extant Cuchulinn saga, and to 
the consequent obliteration or transformation of features, 
originally mythic ; but it may testify to belief in the god's 
capacity to express himself in a human avatar without in- 
terruption or limitation of his divine personality. In the 
points just noted both stories differ from the Mongan- 
Finn legend, where the Finn personality disappears, lies 
dormant for centuries, and then reappears as Mongan 
without losing consciousness of identity. 

For the rest, Elain and Mider belong, as do Lug and 
Manannan, to that class of the Tuatha De which is especially 
associated with the Happy Otherworld, and which owns, as 
its chief attribute, the power of assuming all forms at will.' 



' On p. SI I pointed oul that tbe (irat section of the Tochmart 
Btaini yields the eailiesi recorded posl-ciuuc Etiropnn form of the 
folk-tale Ihenic: the jtalous wife and persecuted rival, which theme 
makes itx first appearance in general European lileriture in Marie de 
France's lai of Eliduc. The Taiianl version of sections 3 and 3 [>.<. 
ihe version which was known lo but nol follgwed by ihe eompilet to 
whom wc owe the MS. copied into the Book of the Dun Cow] figures, 
OS already staled, as an Jniroduclion lo Ihe DestruclioD of Da Derga'i 
loit, and it, in part, recapitulated in Ihe opening paragraphi of thai 
famous hero lale. which, in the estimalion of the ancient Irish, ranked 
only second to ihe Tun bo Cosiigne. Now this tale, >■ I have noicd 
(fBlkioTt, ii. 87), contains the <srlie»l recorded posl-claisic European 
ciamples of Ibe following folk'tale themes : The Jealou* Stepmoiha 
and Exposed Child (Elain is Ihe stepmolher) and Ihe Supemattni ' 
Lover in Bird Shape. This laitei theme makei its earliest appeuaSC^I 
in general European literature in Hatie de Fnwce'i iai of Vonee. 
venture to think the tignitinnce of these facts indisputable; 
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The foregoing stories are concerned with the fortunes of 
kings and heroes : they form part of the web of myth, 
heroic adventure, fantastic romance, and historic reminis- 
cence that go to the making of heroic saga. Our next tale 
is purely romantic and unconnected, save loosely and arti- 
ficially, with the great cycles of heroic legend. It is the 
slory entitled, 'The Begetting of the Two Swineherds,' 
and it has been edited and translated (into German) by 
Professor E. Windisch (Irisehe Texle, iii. i) from the 
fifteenth century ms. Eg. 1782. A shorter form of the 
story is preserved by the twelfth century ms. the Book of 
Leinfter. Up to a certain point the two versions agree 
closely, and give the incidents with great fulness, but after 
a time the Book of Leinster scribe (or the scribe of the 
older MSs. copied into the Book of Leinster) seems to have 
tired of his task, and to have merely jolted down the heads 
of the story. As no English version is accessible, and as 
the tale is of the greatest interest to students of romance 
and folk-lore, I propose to give the narrative part almost 
entire, avaihng myself of a translation of the Book of 
Leinster version (kindly made for me by Professor Kuno 
Meyer) up to the point where it ceases to give the story in 
full detail, and rendering the latter portion from Professor 
Windisch's German translation of the Eg. version. 

Kttily 10 ihe Cehic charicter of Mule's work, wliich indeed can only 
be denied by those wbo are ÍgnotiDt olthe subjecl ; they also testily \a 
Í commiinity of romanlic incidenl between Ihc Cells ot Ireland And the 
Cellt of Britain and Biitlany, from both of which Celtic districts Maiie 
drew hei storiesi finally, Ibey dernonsiraie the great antiquity on Celtic 
soil of types of romantic fiction to which some scholars wish to assign 
a modem origin. , 
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Thh Begetting of the Two Swineherds. 
Book of Leinster Text 

Whence is the Begetting of the Swineherds ? Not hard, 
viz. the swineherd of Ochall Oichni and the swineherd of 
Bodb, the latter king of the sid of Munster, the former of 
the sid of Connaught, The sid of Bodb, that is Sid ar 
Femun.i The sid of Ochall is sid Conachar.' There was 
friendship between the two. They had two swineherds, 
called Friuch and Rucht : Friuch was Bodb's swineherd, 
and Rucht Ochall's ; and there was also friendship between 
them, viz. both possessed the lore of paganism, and'used 
to shape themselves into any shape, as did Mongan, the 
son of Fiachna. 

The friendship of the two swineherds was of this sort, 
viz. when there was mast in Munster, the swineherd from 
the north would come with his lean swine to the south ; 
and vUt versa. People tried to make mischief between 
them. The men of Connaught said the power of their 
swineherd was greater. The men of Munster said theirs 
was greater. One year there was great mast in Munster; 
the swineherd from the north came southward with his 
swine. His comrade bade him welcome. ' They are 
hounding us one against the other. These people say thy 
power is greater than mine.' ' It is certainly not less,' 
said Ochall's swineherd. 'We can test that,' said Bodb's 
swineherd. ' I shall hinder thy swine,^ though they feed on 
the mast, they shall not be fat, whilst mine shall.' And 
thus it fell out. Then Ochall's swineherd went hon 
' In llie TBckmarr Elaine this sUI belongi lo Midn. 
' Cniachut, Bccordins to Eg. 
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B swine ; they hardly reached there what with their 
retched stale. People laughed at him when he reached 
Pliome. ' Thou wentest in an evil hour,' said they to him ; 
'thy comrade's power is greater than thine.' ' That is not 
good,' said he. ' We shall have mast in our turn, and 1 
shall play the same trick on him.' And so it happened. 
Bodb's swine dwindled away, so that every one said their 
power was equal on both sides, Bodb's swineherd returned 
from the north with his lean swine. 

Then Bodb took his swineherd's oiBce from him. The 
man in the north also had his taken from him. Then 
they were two full years in the shapes of ravens, one year in 
the north, in Connaught, on Diin Crdachan, another year 
on Sid ar Femun. There the men of Munster came 
together on a certain day. ' What a noise the birds are 
making!' said they; 'for a whole year have they been 
slanging each other and never ceasing." While they were 
saying this, Fuidell mac Fiadmire, the steward of Ochall, 
come towards them on the hill. They bid him welcome. 
' What a noise the birds are making before your eyes ! One 
would think they were the same two birds which we had in 
the north last year." Then they saw the two ravens change 
into human shape, and recognised them for the two swine- 
herds. They bade them welcome. ' It is not right to 
welcome us,' said Bodb's swineherd ; ' there will be many 
corpses of friends, and great wailing through us two.' 
' What has happened to you ? ' said Bodb. ' Nothing 
good,' said he. ' Since we went from you, we have been 
two years in the shape of birds. You have seen what we 
have done before your eyes. In that wise we were a whole 
year in Cruachan, another year on S!d ar Femun, and the 
men from the north and the south have seen the power of 
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both of us. We shall now go into the shape of mter 
beasts, and be under seas to the end of two other years.' 
Thereupon one of them went into the Shannon, the other 
into the Suir, and they were two years under water. A 
whole year they were seen In the Suir devouring each 
other, another year they were seen in the Shannon. 

[Up to this point the Book of Leinster version, save for 
greater concision of style, corresponds closely with that in 
Eg. 1 781, Bui from this onwards only the bare facts of the 
transformations are given. I therefore quote the remainder 
from Professor Windisch's translation of the Eg. version,] 

One day the men of Connaught had a great gathering at 
Ednecha, on the Shannon, and there they saw the two 
beasts, each as big as a mound or the peak of a hill, and 
they assailed each other so furiously that fiery swords 
darted out of their jaws and reached to the sky. The folk 
came about them from every side. They came out of the 
Shannon, and as they touched the shore, lo ! before the 
eyes of all, two men-shapes, and they were known for the 
two swineherds. Ochall bade them welcome. 'What 
were your wanderings?' said he. 'Truly wearisome wan- 
derings our wanderings ! You have seen what we did in 
your sight. Two whole years have we been in this wise in 
seas and waters. Now we must take fresh shapes, that 
each may further test his comrade's might.' And they 
went each his own way. Now for another space of time 
they were two champions. One took service with Bodb, 
king of the sfd of Munster, the other with the king of 
sid Nento-fo-hiusce (that is, Fcrgna). Every feat of 
Bodb's men was by the hand of the champion ; 'twas the 
same with his comrade of Sd Nento. The iame of each 
I spread throughout Ireluid. None knew wh ence. 
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f either came. Bodb went into Connaught, for the men of 

J'Connaught had a great gathering at Loch Riach (1 omit a 

I long description of the troop he took with him). Never 

1 had come a better warrior host, nor shall there come its 

I lilce to the end of the world. Seven-score women and the 

I tame number of children died beholding them. (Bodb and 

I his followers sit upon the men of Connaught, literally, and 

Lcnish the life out of the most of ihem ; a parley between 

■ the two kings winds up with a challenge from Bodb's 

•champion, Rinn.) Then the three Connaughts spake 

1 together, and there was found no man among them to go 

I forth against Rinn. ' 'Tis a shame,' said Ochall ; ' our 

|i honour is lost.' Then saw they somewhat, a host from 

I tiie north (I omit a long description of the brilliant appear- 

I Mice of the strangers). When they came the men of 

Coniuught stood up and made place for them, whence the 

saying, ' until the day of doom Connaught men under the 

yoke. The tending of the sons of kings and queens, the 

tending of hounds, such is their lot for ever.' ' 

I The indignaDl scribe has here inierpolAted tbe following lemack : 
' This U entirely unlnie, for a1 thai lime Ihere were no Connaughtmen 
in the world. For they are ot ihe seed of Fergus MaeRoig, and at 
Ihil time he was not born. 'Tis the men who afDrciimes were in ihe 
bndllut ú now Connaught that stood up.' This historical gloss dales 
faEck in all probability lo the common original of botb the Book of 
I,cinfter and Eg. ij&t. It is just the rcmartc thai an eleventh 
itnty scribe, familiar will] the syslematibatioD of Irish legend thul 
tak«n place in the previous hundred years, might be expected to 
Tbe value of an interpolation like this is twofold. It proves 
carefiiUy the scribe followed his model, even when it outraged his 
loUrly conviclioiu, and it proves the lateness of the historical 
leme in which he believed so tinnly. For, as wc shall see, our story 
in its present foioi can hardly be carried further back than the niotb or 
eighth century. 
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(a) The hosl sits down and welcome is proflere 
' Welcome to you," said Ochall. ' We have trust," said 
Fergna. 'Tis pitiful,' said Mainchenn, a druid from 
Britain ; 'from now on and for ever, Fergna, when thou 
seest a king, thou and thy seed shall lag in his tracks. 
Till now thou wast Fergna the Straight, from henceforth 
thou shall be Fergna the Crooked, and yield tribute for thy 
kingship for ever. Where hast thou left thy horses?' 'On 
the plain.' 'There lay before thee land and dominion, but 
another came before thee and has chosen them.' ' Who is 
that?' said Fergna. ' Bodb, king of the sid of Munster,' 
said he. As they saw him in the gathering, a score of men 
fell dead before him for horror and deadly terror. In all 
the three Connaughts there was found no man to fight 
against Rinn. Then said Faebar, ' I will go against him.' 
' Unwelcome tidings,' said Rinn. Therewith they shocked 
against each other, and fought for three days and three 
nights. They smote each other in such wise that their 
lungs were visible. Then they were separated. Thereafier 
they went astray and became two demons, and a third of 
the folk died for fright at them. The next morning they 
lay ill, but Bodb took the field afterwards and carried off 
a full victory. 

(Í) Then came two other hosts to the gathering, one 
from Leinster, the other from Meath, three times fifty was 
the count of each of them, namely, Breg mac Mide and 
Lore mac Maisten. Leinaler's king went to the king of Con- 
naught, Mealh's king went to Bodb. Two heroes each 
had fought with one another on the field, and smote each 
other so that thcit lungs became visible. The hosts rose 
up thereafter one against the other, and a battle was fought 
between them, and the four kings fell, namely, Lore and 
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Breg, and Ochall and Corpre Cromin, king of Dalriada. 
It was in Sid Neuto-fo-hi-uscib. Bodb cleanses the battle- 
field thereafter, and went to his own land, and takes the 
two champions with him, namely, Rinn and Faebar.^ 

Thereafter ihey go into the shape of water beasts, that is, 
the shape of two worms. One went into the spring of 
Uarán Garad in Connaught, the other In the river Cniind 
in Ulster. 

Once upon a time Medb went from Cruachan to the 
spring after she had washed her face, a small bronze vessel 
in her hand that she might wash her hands. She dipped 
the vessel in the water, and the beast went swiftly into the 
vessel, and every colour was to be seen upon him. Long 
she stood beholding it, and the colour of the beast seemed 
beautiful to her. The water vanished, and the beast 



' I hare quoted these two par^raphi in fiili, as exemplifying the 
eonfiued and obtcure way in which the story is lold, u wcU fts the 
ehandenslic inclusion of varying accounts of the same egnsode. For, 
as will have been noticed al once by the caicful leadet, paragraph 4 is i 
difTerenl version of the events recorded in paragtaph n. In the one 
Mnnster and Connaught are alone in presence, in the other, Lcinstet 
and Mealh likewise join in Ihe fray. In both cases Munster remains 
victorious. Maislin is a well-linowii fairy mound, five miles east of 
Athjf in Kildate. Breg mac Mide recall? Mider of Zx^ Lcith (Euin's 
husband) whose fairy palace was at Mag Breg. The scribe seems to 
have muddled his information. Corpie the Crooked, King of Dalriada, 
(i.e. North East Ulster) in the paragraph b version seems to correspond 
to Feign» the Crooked, from Ihe North, in the paragrnph a version. 
It should be noted thai iu the paragraph a version Fergna is occotn- 
pMled by a diuid from Britain who, as is common in Irish heroic 
l^end, stirs up his masters to action by taunts and foresayings. 
The historical background of both versions is the »me. Muruter, 
kided by Meath, is ranged «gúnst the test of Ireland and coraM off 
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remained alone in the vessel. ' Pity it is, thou creature/ 
said the queen, ' that thou dost not speak and tell tne 
somewhat of my fortunes after I have won the sovereignty 
of Connaught.' ' What wouldst thou soonest ask ? ' said the 
beast. 'I would fain know how it is with you in your 
beast shape ? ' said she, ' Truly a plagued beasi am I, and in 
every shape have I been.' Then he gave her good counsel. 
' Fair as thou art, thou shouldst take to thee a good man to 
he with thee in thy sway." ' 1 have no wish,' said she, ' to 
take a man of Connaught, to have the upper hand of me.' 
' We know a man for thee, Ailill ' (here a lengthy eulogium, 
which 1 omit). The beast added, ' Food shall come to me 
from thee every day, to this spring. Crunniuc is my name." 
Medb went home, and the beast went back into the spring. 

Thai very day Fiachna mac Dare went to the river Cruinn 
in Cualgne. As he was washing his hands he saw somewhat, 
a beast on a stone before him, and no colour but was on il. 
■ 'Tis well so, Fiachna,' said the beast. Fiachna was 
frightened, and stepped back a little. ' Don't run away 
or be frightened ; it will be better for thee to speak with me.' 
' What have we to say to each other ? ' said the king, ' That 
thou art a lucky man and shalt find a ship full of treasures 
in thy land.' ' After that,' said Fiachna. ' House mc and 
treat me well,' said the beast ' How can 1 treat you well ? ' 
' Give me food.' ' Why should I, you are only a beast ? ' 
said Fiachna. ' In reality I am a man, Bodb's swineherd.' 
' Thy name ? ' ' Tumrauc.' ' We have heard of thee,' said 
Fiachna. (The story then tells bow Fiachna found his 
treasure, and how he fed Tummuc with his own hand for a 
year, Mcdb doing the same by Crunniuc.) 

One day Fiachna went to the river. 'Come and talk 
with me,' said he to the beast. ' Well it is for tbec,' said 
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the beast, ■ blessing of corn and milk, of sea and land upon 
thee, for thou hast been very friendly towards me. Now 
I am looking forward to a great combat wiih the beast 1 
told thee of last year, that is in Connaughl at this time.' 
' How may that be?" asked the king. 'Not hard to say; 
to-morrow one of thy cows shall drink me, whilst one of 
Medb's shall drink my comrade. Therefrom shall two bulls 
be bom, and there shall be great war in Ireland on our 
account. Fare thee well.' All came true, as he said. 

The names of these beasts in their divers shapes were 
these : Rucht and Ruccne * as swineherds ; Ingen and Ette 
as ravens ; Bled and Blod, two sea-beasts ; Rinn and 
Faebai as champions : Crunniuc and Tummuc, two worms ; 
Finn and Dub, two bulls, Whitehorn and Black of Coolney, 
the finest bulls ever seen in Ireland, their horns were decked 
with silver and gold by the provinces of Ireland. In Con- 
naught no bull dared bellow before the bull of the West, 
nor in Ulster did any dare bellow before the bull of the 
East. Finis. 

It may be well to give what corresponds in the Book of 

Leinstcr to the foregoing pages translated from Eg. 1781. 

The language is obscure, and Professor Meyer has had to 

lesve several words unrcndcrcd. 
Ag^n they were two stags, and either of them would gather 

the ... of the other so thai he made a ... of the abode of 

the other. 
They were two champions wounding each other. 
They were two spectres, either of them terrifying the other, 
Tliey were two dragons, either of tbem beating (i) snow on 
' II will be noticed ihut these naincs difler fiom those assigned lo 

tbe swioehecds in the opening of the story, inolbei inslBDce of Ifae 

fiisioD of raiiant vcraot». 

VOL. II. E 
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the land of the other. They dropped down from the aii and 



One of ihem 



3 ihe well of Glas 



Cruind in Cualgne, where a cow of Dare mac FiachnaÍ drunk 
it up ; and the other went inlo the well of Garad in Connaught, 
where a cow of Mcdb and Ailill's drank it, so thai from them 
sprang the two bulU, The Whitchom Ai and the Dun of 

(Their names were) Rucht (Snout) and Rucne, when they , 

were swineherds. 
Ingen (Talon) and Eitte (Wing), when they were birds. 
Bled (Whale) and Blod, when they were sea-beasts. 
Rind (Point) and Faebar (Edge), wheniheywerechampions. ' 
Scáih (Shadow) and Scfath, when they were spectres. 
Crunniuc and Tunniuc, when they were worms. 
The Whitehom of Ai and the Dun of Cualgne, when they 

were cattle. 

The unprejudiced reader will certainly agree with Pro-* 
fessor Windisch that the Book of Leinster scribe, o 
model, had before him a complete vereion, the same, sub- 
stantially, as thai now found in the fifteenth century ms. 
Eg. 1782. There are, however, slight differences. Thus 
the Boole of Leinster mentions two transformations, into 
stags and into dragons, unknown to Eg. 1 782, but unknown 
also to the final recapitulation of the legend which it gives 
itself. A further proof this, if more were needed, that the 
story, as it stands, embodies accounts drawn from different 
sources. The loss of the dragon transformation is particu- 
larly regrettable. One remembers the fighting dragons of 
the Brylhonic Merlin story. Il is of interest to note that 
Ihe Dinnshenckas has preserved the Two Swineherds legend 
in forms differing from both ihe Book of Leinster and the 
Egerton versions. In the dinnshenchas of Ath Luain 
(Rev. Ct/t., XV. 464) we learn that ' ihe (wo swineherds 
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were incamale in seven shapes, a full year in each of them. 
And those were Cronn of Agnoman's two sons, named 
Rucht and Rucne. Ette and Engan (Wing and Talon) 
irere their two names when they were birds. Cu and 
Cethen were they when wolves. Bled and Blod were they 
when trout of the Boyne. Crunniuc and Dubmuc when 
they were worms.' Another dinnshenchas, that of Luimnech 
{Rev. Celt., XV. 45») represents, again, an entirely different 
form of the story, and is worth quoting in full. 'There was 
a set meeting between Munster and Connaught, and the 
two kings brought with them their champions, the two sons 
of Smuchaill, son of Bacdub. Rind and Faebur were their 
names. One of the twain placed himself under the safe- 
guard of Bodb of Sid Femin, the other under that of 
Ochall of Sid Cruachan. The champions displayed their 
swineherd's art. To judge between them every one 
pressed into the stream. Thereupon came the flood-tide, 
which they had not perceived, and carried oíF their cloaks.' 
These variant forms, all witnessed to by pre-cleventh-cenlury 
tests, show the popularity and wide spread of the story. 

The Begetting of the Two Swineherds, for the most part 

a folk-tale pure and simple — perhaps the earliest noted 

folk-tale of post-classic European literature — interests us 

not alone for the striking way in which it presents the 

re-birth conception, but also for its allusion to the Mongan 

story. The shape-shifting power possessed by Mongan, son 

of Piachna, is especially signalled out as the chief attribute 

of the swineherds. Alike then for the history of the re-birth 

conception in Irish literature and for the history of the 

L Mongan legend, it is necessary to date our story as pre- 

I cisely as may be. The date of the Book of Leinsler (about 

1 1 140) supplies a terminus ad ijuetn, and, the version of this 
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us. presupposing, as we have seen, an earlieT one, it is s 
lo date it back to the early twelfth centuiy at the very 
latest. A Urminus a quo, for the present form of the story, 
is supplied by the fact that It is fonnally numbered among 
the remsceta, or introductions, to the Tain bb Cuailgru, the 
Raid tor the Kine of Coolney, the greatest of Irish hero 
tales. For the last transformation of the two swineherds is 
into the bulls, the cause of the raid and of the wars that 
ensued. The story runs thus ; Medb, the famous Con- 
naught queen, vaunting her possessions as greater than 
those of her husband, AÍlill, is angered by his remark thai 
her cow, Finnbennach, is inferior to the Black of Coolney. 
She forms the plan of raiding Ulster and carrying off Finn- 
bennach's rival Assembling the men of Ireland, and taking 
advantage of the moment when the Ulster warriors are en 
(oavade, she invades the land. But Cuchulinn, exempt 
from the consequences of the curse that weakens his com- 
rades, single-handed holds at bay the forces of Ireland, and 
gives Conchobor and his warriors the time to recover. 
Later, Medb succeeds for a while in carrying off the 
champion bull, but, when brought into Connaught, he 
attacks and destroys his ri\-al, and returns home. 

Now the present text of this heroic romance goes back, 
iubstatUiaUy (for it was intcrpobted and worked over ia 
succeeding ages), to the early seventh century. The story 
goes that it hail foded from the memory of the bards of 
Ireland, and that Fergus, Concbobor's uncle, rose from the 
dead, at the intercession of the sainu of Ireland, lo tell it 
to Senchan Torpeist, the chief bard of the day. A vetstoo 
of this story, without any mention of the saints of Ireland, 
must be as old as the ninth century, as part of it is imbedded 
in the oldest partioo of Cormac's Gtosury- I'be legcod 
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allows of but one interpretation. Senchan Totpeist, a 
perfectly historical personage, was the author of a redaction 
of the Tain, which supplanted all earlier versions, and the 
merits of which were so transcendent as to confer upon it 
the pre-eminence it has enjoyed throughout the entire range 
of native Irish literature. It became the fashion to attach 
Other stories, originally independent, to the Tain by way 
of introduction or continuation. 

As early as the first quarter of the eleventh century there 
was an official list of twelve recognised remsckla, or intro- 
ductions, to tlie Tain, and among these is our story. The 
idea was an ingenious one, far more so than is the case 
with many of the other remscéla, some of which have very 
little connection, apparent to the modern reader, with the 
Tain. To explain the rivalry of the two bulls, they were 
made avatars of the wizard swineherds, the first occasion of 
whose dissension thus became the ultimate cause of the 
great war in which perished so many heroes. But the 
arti&cial character of the proceeding is obvious, The Tdia 
M Cuail^ni, a glorification of Ulster, is the supreme 
apolheosis of the chief Ulster brave, Cuchulinn, whilst the 
Begetting of the Two Swineherds, in so far as it involves 
historical and racial data, sets forth the rivalry of Munster 
■nd Connaught and is, in effect, a long factum on Munster's 
behalf. Never could such a story have been from the 
outset an integral portion of the Tain cycle. Yet it 
easily lent itself to incorporation in a saga, of which the 
dominant idea was the failure of Connaught and the triumph 
of Connaught's foe. Skill and consistency are shown by the 
adapter ; it is the Munster swineherd who finally animates 
the redoubtable Black of Coolney. 

The foregoing conclusions are strengthened by examina- 
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tion of the tejt[. There is a marked difference between 
what may be called the original story and the Ulster con- 
tinuation intended to fit it into the Tain cycle. The former 
is meagre, confused, often incoherent ; one feels that ihe 
narrator cared /or little more than the actual sequence of 
incidents, and thai he was at little pains to give hfe and 
animation to the narrative — he was only repeating the story 
of an alien, an indifferent, if not a hostile tribe. The 
moment the familiar personages of the Tain cycle come 
upon the scene, the tone changes, precise, animated and 
appropriate detail replaces the confused hurry of the older 
part. The few words placed in Medb's mouth reveal at 
once the proud ambitious woman, who will have no mistress 
save herself, whose character is so strongly and consistently 
marked throughout the Tain cycle — whilst Fiachna, the 
cautious, timid, avaricious kinglet, is presented with equal 
dramatic skill. 

Thus the Begetting of the Two Swineherds, in its present 
form, is the working up of an older tale, originally South 
Irish, to fit it into the great Northern cycle of Conchobor 
and Cuchulinn. ExUnt, certainly, in the early part of the 
eleventh, it cannot well be older than the middle or end 
of the eighth century. I should be disposed to attribute it 
to the eighth century, to that period of comparative calm 
before the outbreak of the Viking storm which we may con- 
jecture to have been the golden age of Irish story-telling, 
raihcrihan to the Irish renaissance period (950-1050) when 
the land was recovering from the Viking invasions and 
reconstituting its ancient mythic and heroic literature. 

If these conclusions are valid, there is little weight to be 
attached 10 the Mongan reference. It may have been 
lie between the composition of 
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have it and Ihe period, early eleventh century, to which we 
can trace back the existing ms. text. Even if it is due, as is 
quite possible, to the eighth century Northern story-teller 
who drafted the Minister tale into the Northern cycle, it 
simply proves that there were extant in his day stories con- 
cerning Mongan the shape-shifter, a conclusion we had 
already reached upon other grounds. 

Of far more importance are the results for the general 
history of Irish romantic literature. The Munster tale of 
the Two Swineherds must have enjoyed a favour extending 
far beyond the limits of its native province, or it wouid never 
have been deemed worthy of annexation and incorporation 
in their great heroic cycle by the Northern story-tellers. 
We thus get a glimpse, one of the few vouchsafed to us, of 
the considerable mass of romantic narrative thai must have 
existed in the South before the rise of the Munster Brian 
family to supreme power, but which has perished owing to 
the fact thai the chief collections of heroic and mythic 
romance were put together at a time when the Northern 
kings of the race of Niall were dominant, and attention was 
chiefly paid to the Northern cycles. 

We are now in a position to utilise the varying elements 
of the tale for the history of the re-birth conception. As 
regards the actual incarnation incident (the latest portion 
of the extant text), it is of precisely the same nature as in 
the Cuchulinn and Etain stories — the persona inearnanda has 
to actually enter the body of the mother and is subject to 
her form and to his own sex. Personality may be assumed 
to continue^at least we may say that the story-teller regarded 
the enmity of the two hulls as due to more than ordinary 
bovine rivalry. The earlier part of the tale is more interest- 
ing from the possibilities it suggests, and the circle of per- 
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sonages it involves. Owing to the concision and incoherence 
OÍ the extant text it is impossible to have a clear idea of tlie 
transformation process. All we can be sure of is that the 
personality subsists in its entirety whatever be the form 
under which it manifests itself But the main point is that 
the masters of the swineherds belong to the Tuatha de 
Danann, the same clan of divine beings of which Manannan, 
Mider, and Lug are members. It is apparently owing to 
their connection with this mysterious wizard folk that the' 
swineherds possess their superhuman attributes. 

The Concho bor Birth-Storv. 
The tales we have just considered, and which belong 
respectively to what may be called the Northern mythic, the 
Northern heroic, and the Southern romantic story groups, 
have this in common, that the incarnation-transformation 
incident is the pivot upon which the whole turns. But there 
are a number of stories into which it enters episodically. 
Thus, one of the varying accounts of King Conchobor's birth 
introduces it. For to Conchobor, as to Cuchulinn, different 
fathers are ascribed in heroic romance. One version makes 
him a son of Cathbad the druid. It would seem at one 
time to have been considered derogatory either for a king 
to be the son of any one else but a king, or for such a 
famous king to be the son of a dniid whom the Christian 
scribes would naturally regard as a representative par 
exftlUmt of paganism. At all events another vet^ion 
attributes to Ness, Calhbad's wife and Conchobor's mother, 
an intrigue with the Ulster king, Fachtna Fathach, who was 
thus the hero-king's father. But this very version contains 
the following incident. After telling how Cathbad had won 
Ness to wife — he found her bathing and went between her 
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and her dress, and bared his sword over her head and forced 
her to do his will ' — the story proceeds: ' At a certain hour of 
the night thirst fell upon Cathbad. Ness went through 
the whole fort to seek a drink, but found none. She went 
to the river Conchobur and strained the water in the cup 
through her veil, and then brought it to Cathbad. "Let 
a light be kindled," said he, "that we may see the water." 
There were two worms in the water. Cathbad bared his 
sword over the head of the woman with intent to kill her. 
" Drink thyself," said he, " what thou wouldsl have me 
drink, or thou wilt be killed." Then she drank twice, a 
worm at either draught. Thereupon she grew pregnant, and 
some say it was by the worms that she was pregnant. But 
Fachtna Fathach was the leman of the maiden, and he 
caused this pregnancy in violation of (the conjugal rights 
oO Cathbad, the noble druid.'^ 

We may fairly assume that three different accounts fif 
Conchobor's birth were current in the texts that underlie 
those that have come down to us. (a) He was the son of 
2 druid who mastered a damsel from Faery; this is sub- 
stantially the version that has survived, probably because 
it took the fancy of the story-telling class, (d) He was the 
son of a king and the druid's wife ; this is probably a bit of 
'historian' rationaiisni, and has exercised little influence 
Upon the saga, (f) He was the son of a god who incar- 
nated himself in the same way as did Lug and Etain ; this 
is probably the oldest form, and it may be owing to the fact 

' Tbii looks very like bo Btleouated rami of the Ihcft of the swan- 
I mermaid's garments, a. widely spread incident in mcdixval 
•od in current folk lilersture. 
* Piohuot Meyer's translalion, R.C. vi. p. 178, &om a HS. m the 
« Collection (A-D. IJOO), 
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that the father's name was unknown that Conchobor i 
usually described by the matronymic alone, Conchobor 
mac Nessa. As the chief hero of the cycle, Cuchuhnn, had 
3 similar birth-story told of him, this probably led. in 
Conchobor's case, to its being passed over in favour of the 
rival version. 

Thi Conall Cernach Birth-Storv. 
Conchobor and Cuchulinn are not the only Ulster heroes 
of whom the story is told. Conall Cernach, after Cuchu- 
linn the leading Ulster brave, Cucbulinn's comrade and 
avenger, owed his birth to the same cause, as we leam from 
the Ciir Anmann (Fitness of Names), an eleventh to twelfth 
century Irish compilation which does for the nicknames of 
about three hundred noteworthy Irish persons mentioned in 
legend what the Dinnshettihas does for the names of note- 
worthy places. It is, infact,amedia;va] Irish Lempri&re. To 
account for the name Conall it relates as follows : ' Find- 
choem, Cathbad's daughter, Amirgen's wife, suffered from 
hesitation of offspring so that she bore no children. But a 
certain druid met her and said, " If my fee were good, you 
should bear a noble son to Amirgen." " Good shall be thy 
fee from me." " Come to the well to-morrow," said the 
dniid, "and I will go with thee." So on the morrow the 
twain fare forth to the well, and the druid sang spells and 
prophecies over the spring. And he said, " Wash thyself 
therewith and thou wilt bring forth a son, and no child will 
be less pious than he to his mother's kin — to wit, the Con- 
uaughtmen." Then the damsel drank a draught out of the 
well, and with the draught she swallowed a worm, and the 
worm was in the hand of the boy as he lay in his mother's 
womb, and it pierced the hand and consumed iL WbcB 
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his mother's brother, Cel mac Magach, heard that his sister 
would bear a child that should slay more than half the men 
of Connaught, he continued protecting his sister until she 
should bring forth her boy. The damsel's time came, and 
she bore a son. Druids came to baptize the child into 
heathenism, and they sang the heathen baptism over the 
little child, and they said, " Never shall be born a boy more 
impious than this one towards the men of Connaught j not 
a night shall he be without a Connaughtman's head on his 
belt." Then Get drew the little child towards him, and put 
it under his heel and bruised its neck, but did not break 
its spinal marrow. Whereupon its mother exclaims to Cel ; 
"Wolfish {eonda) is the treachery (/<■//) thou workest, O 
brother ! " " True," says Get, " let Conall ( Con-Jeait) be his 
name henceforward." And he gave her son back to her. 
Whence he is called wry-necked Conall.' ^ 

No need to emphasise the traces of antiquity in this in- 
tensely savage story, notably the protection afforded the 
pregnant wife by her brother. It seems implied that the 
child belongs to the mother's kin, and thai such an abnor- 
mal case as ConalVs enmity to his maternal kinsmen is 
worthy special note. But it is not quite easy to decide 
whether the birth incident belongs to a very early stage in 
the evolution of the conception, before any clear distinc- 
tion was drawn between human and prieterhuman, and no 
necessity was felt for assigning a semi-divine origin to the 
event, or whether it be not simply the last worn-down form 
of a commonplace out of which all true significance has 
faded. I incline to the latter explanation, but I would not 
bring forward any definite reason for so doing. 

' Mr. Whitley Stokes' transUiioi 
vtdume, quoted ftom advance sheets kindly Ic 
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Thb Transformations of Titan mac Cairill. 
All the tales we have hitherto examined have this il 
common, that, if not anterior (that is a question I wil 
not prejudge at this stage of the inquiry) to the Christian 
classic learning which has so profoundly modified much 
in Irish tradition, they are, at alt events, substantially un- 
affected by it. On the contrary, we have seen that the 
Christian learned gloss or modification is either in direct 
contradiction to the text into which it has been foisted, or 
strongly opposed lo it in tendency. We now pass to in- 
stances where the antique conception was pressed into the 
service of the alien learning. The chief creation of the 
latter was the elaborate system of pre-Christian chronology 
modelled upon and synchronised with that of Biblical and 
classical antiquity. The mythology, the heroic legends, the 
genuine historical traditions of the race, were thrown into 
one melting-pot and transformed into a series of annals 
reaching back to the Deluge. The main feature of the 
annalistjc scheme is furnished by the so-called invasions of, 
or immigrations into, Ireland. Much ingenuity has been 
spent in finding an historic basis for the traditions presented 
in this form, and this much may be conceded, that memories 
of the various races that have undoubtedly inhabited Ire- 
land in historic times, and of the various immigrations that 
have without doubt taken place, may be dimly reflected 
therein, but when il is remembered that one of these pre- 
Christian races is that of the Tuatha de Danann, the repre- 
sentatives of an early Gaelic Olympus, it would seem a 
thankless task to extract definitt historic record from what 
is told of them. Now a peculiarity of this highly artificial 
anoali&uc scheme is, tliat each successive race is supposed 
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rto have died out or vanished from mortal ken. The ques- 
tion naturally arose, by what means was the knowledge of 
past races handed down ? The answer is supplied by the 
legend of Tuan mac Cairill, the oldest text of which is pre- 
served by the Book of the Dun Cow (going back therefore 
to the beginning of the eleventh century al the latest) as a 
species of preface to the Lebor Gaidla, or Book of Invasions, 
I summarise the story from M. d'Arbois de Jubainville's 
French version {CyeU Mylhoiogique, 4t ei seg.).'^ 

St. Finnen is one of the chief saints of sixth-century Ire- 
land. He it was who had the celebrated dispute about a 
copy of the gospels with Columba, the consequences of 
which were the battle of Cooldrumma, Columba's exile to 
lona and evangelisation of Scottish Pictland, and the ensu- 
ing Gaelic settlement in Western Scotland. One day Finnen 
came to the fort of a pagan warrior, who at first refused him 
entrance. Finnen had recourse to a practice widely spread 
in ancient Ireland, and still living in modern Brahminic 

I India; he fasted upon the denier of hospitality. The 
latter yielded, and Finnen and he became great friends.* 
His name was Tuan, son of Cairell, a man of Ulster, Once 
he was known as Tuan, son of Stam, the brother of Par- 
tholon, the first man who came to Ireland. Finnen is as 
fond of a tale as Patrick in the Oasianic cycle of legends, 
and demands immediately the story of all thai has passed 
in Ireland since those days. Tuan pleads for a delay, to be 
' An edition and Iranitution hj Ptofcssor Kudo Meyer, of the oldeM 
venioD of this sioiy, will be found in Appendix A. Ii will be noticed 
tlMt il differs in several respects [rum M. d'AtboÍs de Jubainville's 
lauuUtion. 

* As will be seen from Professor Meyei's Iranilation, Tuan ii not 
I lie Mme as Ihe warrior who denied the sain I bospitallTy. 
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employed in studying the new faith of which Finnco h 
told him, but the saint grants him permission to relate the 
history of the past, an example which may be commended 
to modern missionaries. So Tuan relates as follows : — 

There had been five immigrations into Ireland up to the 
present time. Before the Deluge no one came thither, nor 
after the Deluge until three hundred and twelve years had 
passed. Then came Panholon and twenty-four com- 
panions ; they muhiplied until they were five thousand, and 
then all perished of the plague save Tuan alone. For 
twenty-two years he was the sole inhabitant of Ireland. 
Then came Nemed, and by that time Tuan was grey, de- 
crepit, naked, long-haired and clawed. One evening he 
slept, and awoke on the morrow as a stag, full of youih and 
vigour. He sang Nemed's coming and his transformation, 
Now Nemed had come with hut eight companions ; they 
multiplied until they were four hundred and thirty thousand 
of either sex, and then all perished. By this lime Tuan 
had again reached the extreme limit of age; again he 
changed his form for that oi a boar, and he sang as follows : 
' Tc^day ! am a boar, a king, a mighty one, looking forward 
to triumph. Once I was in the assembly which gave the 
judgment of Parlbolon ; it was sung, and xU praised the 
melody. Full of pleasantness was the chant of my judg- 
ment — pleasant to the young women, the very fair ones. 
My voice was grave and sweet, my step in the battle was 
swift and firm, my face was full of charm. . . . To-day I am 
a black boar.' Years passed, and age again overtook Tuan. 
He returned to his Ulster home, where the change always 
took place. Meanwhile Semion, son of Slariat, from whom 
descended the Firbolg and the Gaiiuin, had occupied Ire- 
Und. So Tuan minded him of the forms he had formerly 
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I had. He fasted three days, as waa his wont before each 
I change, and he became a great eagle of [he sea. He sang 
I » song, and proclaimed his trust in the true God. Then 
I came Beothach, son of larbonel, and from him are sprung 
I the Tuatha de Daoann, gods and false gods ; they came 
I probably from the sky, hence their skill and knowledge. 
I Whilst Tuan was in the shape of an eagle came the last of 
I the invasions into Ireland, that of Mil and his sons. Then 
I after a nine days' fast Tuan changed into a salmon, and, 
I thanks to the protection of God, he escaped all dangers — 
r the net of the fisherman, the talon of the bird of prey, the 
I spear of the huntstnan. One day, however, he was caught 
I in a net and brought to the wife of Cairell, He recollected 
I well how he was roasted on the gridiron, and how Cairell's 
I wife ate him, so that he passed into her womb, and whilst 
I there he heard and recollected the talk of the household 
I concerning the deeds that were done in Ireland at the time. 
J He grew up and became a prophet, and, after a while, when 
' Patrick came to Ireland, he was baptized and believed in 
God, Creator of all things. 

One of the mss. which have preserved this legend tells us 
that Tuan was a hundred years in man's shape, eighty years 
as a stag, twenty as a boar, a hundred as an eagle, twenty 
as a salmon, so that until his second birth as a man there 
elapsed a period of three hundred and twenty years.' 



' Di. Jevons calls my mtlentian !□ the coincidence between the facts 
of this tale and Egyptian Icansmigradoii belief as recorded by 
HtrodolUi. 1 quote B.R.'s racy version; 'The some people were 
they thai firsi helde the opinion that the soule of man was immortall, 
passing from one body into Btiothei by a conlinuall course, as every 
one looke hys beginning and generation of another, and when it had 
puMd through ill bodyes that have theii beeyng eyther in the lande. 



So DATE OF STORY 

To apprehend the full significance of this remarkable 
tale, and to appreciate at its proper value the evidence it 
supplies toward reconstituting the history of the re-incarna- 
tion conception in Ireland, we must have a definite idea of 
its nature. I look upon it as a Christian learned utilisation 
of the incident we have found in a pagan heroic form in the 
Cuchulinn and Etain cycles, in a pagan romantic form in 
the story of the Two Swineherds. In other words, it pre- 
supposes themes and incidents such as meet us in these 
tales. If we can date it with any accuracy, we obtain a fresh 
lermhtus ad quern for dating the earlier stories upon which 
is modelled. Now certain Irish antiquaries, not coni 
with tracing the story of their country up to within three 
hundred and twenty years of the Deluge, must needs bring 
a daughter of Noah, the Lady Cessair, to Ireland before 
the Deluge. She had the ingenious idea that, as the world 
was to be drowned for its sins, could she reach a land, sinless 
because uninhabited, she might escape. But in this she was 
mistaken, save as regards one of her companions, Fintan, 
who was miraculously preserved until the coming of Pal- 
rick. This is evidently an extension of the idea contained 
in the Tuan mac Cairill story, with further Ínsbtence upon 
the biblical and further elimination of the pagan (the 
transformation) element. As Cessair is mentioned by 
Eochaid hua Flainn. who died in 984, the legend of which 
she is the heroine cannot be much younger than the middle 
of the tenth century, and the Tuan story must be older. In 

tea, or aiie, then coRKquenliie to retunie into the body of m*n ngtyne, 
wbich cDune il 6nishe<l within the couisc of 3000 youes,' Dr. J<r* 
suggesia a pouibitily oi inHuence upon the Irish stuty. I do n 
this likely, quite apart from any question of the knowledge of Tteti 
dotds, or ■ Latin accoani based upon Herodolus, in Ireland. 
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its designation of Partholon as the lirst invader of Ireland 
it agrees with Nennius, who noted a brief account of the 
early history of Ireland, certainly derived from Irish sources, 
in his Hisloria BriHonum, compiled in the early part of the 
ninth century. It would be unsafe, however, to carry the 
Tuan legend so far back, especially as the name of his 
lather, Starn, is decidedly Norse, which would seem to in- 
dicate that the legend only took shape after the Viking 
invasions. It is probably a production of the late ninth 
or early tenth century, and may be regarded as the first 
attempt to give a rational answer to questions raised by the 
annalistic scheme; the incident, familiar from heroic legend 
and the current romantic fiction of the day, of an individual 
passing through several phases of existence, offered a con- 
venient machinery which was utilised with no little skill. 
It is possible, indeed, that a pagan story has been taken 
over bodily, and that only the annalistic framework and 
Christian details are due to the ninth-tenth century adapter. 
But I incline rather to look upon it as a new composition 
upon old lines than as the amplification of an old composi- 
tion. 

In either case, witness is borne to the popularity of the 
theme in Ireland. Nor do we fail to notice that, however 
pious be the intent of the narrator, however grave the show 
of historical learning, the actual machinery of the re-birth is 
as crude and archaic as in purely pagan stories. It seems, 
moreover, to be implied that, having once quitted human 
for animal shape, birth according to the ordinary course of 
nature was necessary before Tuan could re-assume humanity. 
The phenomenon of motherhood cannot be overlooked ; 
that of fatherhood may easily escape notice at a certain 
stage of development. Hence, as may be seen by the 
VOL. It F 
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oouDtless examples brought together by Mr. Hartland 
the úrst volutnc of his Legend of Perseus, the widespread 
occurrence of belief in conception without male inter\en- 
tion. In this respect other Irish stories show the character- 
istic rciarks of a very early stage of thought 

In view of the prominence of the re-birth incident in the 
Ulster cycles of Conchobor and CuchuHnn, and of Mongan, 
the Ulster origin of Tuan and the presence of the story in 
the great Ulster ms., the Book of the Dun Cow, are note- 
worthy. Noteworthy, too, the association of antique legend 
with Finnen, Columba's teacher, recalhng as it dues a like 
association of Columba and Mongan. We are brought 
back in this, as in other cases, to the sixth century as the 
formative and transformative period when, quickened bf 
contact with the higher culture of Christianity, Irish hi 
and mythic romance manifested itself in definite 
form ; we are also brought back to a small group of northi 
saints as intermediaries and conciliators between the 
lore they loved and the Christian faith they adored.' 

The Birth-Story of Ajcd Slams. 
The next story also has Finnen as one of its chief acton. 
It is the well-known birth-story of Aed Slane, high king 
of Ireland from 594 to 600. It runs as follows : Once upon 
a time there was a great gathering of the Gael in Tailtin. 
Diarmaid the king, son of Fergus Cerrbel, was there with 
his two wive^ Maircnd the Bald and Mugain of Munsler. 
Mugain was jealous of Mairend, and egged on a satirist to 



' Id ihis conneclion the likeness of name between Foigoll the poet, 
who figures in die Mongio stories, ajud DaU«n Forgoill, Columba's 
disciple and [nacgyrist, Dwy be noted. 
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make her rival remove the golden crown wherewith the 
bald one hid her shame. So the satirist craved a boon of 
the queen, and, being gainsaid, lore the crown from her 
head. ' God and Ciaran be my aid,' cried the queen, and 
lo! before a glance could be cast al her, the long, fine wavy 
golden locks were over the ford of her shoulders, such was 
the marvellous might of Ciatan. Then, turning to her rival, 
Mairend said, ' Mayest ihou su^cr shame for this in the 
presence of the men of Ireland.' Thereafter Mugain be- 
came barren, and she was sad because the king was minded 
to put her away, and because all the other wives of Diarmaid 
were fruitful. So she sought help of Finnen, and the cleric 
blessed water and gave her lo drink ; and she conceived. 
Bui first a lamb made its appearance, then a silver trout, 
and only at the third trial was Aed Slane born. 

This story, preserved by the Book of the Dun Cow, has 
come down to us in two forms : (a) a prose text, abridged 
above i (i) a poem of Flann Manistrech, which omits the 
rivalry between the queen and merely gives the birth-story. 
Neither text can be carried back linguistically beyond the 
early eleventh century ; but the date of the form, it must 
again be stated, does not decide the date of the substance. 

If we compare the account of Aed Slane's birth with that 
of ConaU Cernach {supra, pp. 74, 75) we find them exactly 
similar. In either case a barren queen applies to a wizard 
for offspring. True, in the one case it is a pagan druid, in 
the other a Christian saint ; but both act in the same way. 
The one sings spells over the water, the other blesses il ; 
the queen drinks and conceives. The chief diflcrence 
would seem to lie in the superior skill of the pagan over the 
Christian wizard. I think my readers will agree that the 
one tale is simply a Christianised version of the other, the 
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details of which have somewhat suffered in the transfor 

process, or by the contamination of two originally i 
pendent stories — that of the jealous queen and that o 
miraculous birth. It is possible that in the former the cursc^ 
of the beshamed queen actually caused her rival to bring 
forth animals instead of human children, and that this has 
influenced the other incident. Possible, again, that of Aed 
Slane, as of his contemporary, Mongan, stories were afloat 
concerning previous existences of his which, as with Tuan 
tnac Cairill, were passed in animal shape. The story as 
it stands, wrested to the purposes of Christian symbolism, 
has departed too widely from its basis to allow of perfectly 
sure reconstruction. 

The Taliessin Legend. 

1 have recited nearly every important instance of 
re-birth incident in Irish legend, but before discu: 
the import of the evidence we have collected it may 
well to turn once more to Welsh romance, which has all 
sujjplied us with such valuable material for comparison. 
The story of Taliessin is one of the best-known ^V'elsli 
tales. Its existing form cannot be traced farther back than 
the end of the sixteenth or beginning of the seventeenth 
century ; but its component elements are of immeasurably 
greater antiquity, as I hope to show beyond possibility of 
doubt. 

There was a man named Tegid Voel, whose dwelling 
was in the midst of the lake Tegid, and his wife was called 
Caridwen, Their daughter was the fairest of the world's 
maidens, but one of their sons, Avagddu, the most ill- 
favoured man of the world. His mother was grieved at 
thia and resolved, according to the books of Vergil, to boil 
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a caldron of inspiration and science for him that his recep- 
tion might be honourable because of his knowledge of the 
mysteries of the future state of the world. A whole year 
and a day the caldron was lo boil, and Gwion Bach was 
set to stir the caldron, and a blind man, Moidu, to kindle 
the fire beneath it. It chanced that one day towards the 
end of the year three drops of the charmed liquor flew out 
of the caldron and fell on Gwion Bach's finger, which he 
put to his mouth and straightway foresaw everything that 
I was to come, and perceived that his chief care must he to 
r guard against the wiles of Caridwen. So he fled in great 
F fear. But the caldron burst in two, and when Caridwen, 
f hastening towards it, saw all her labour lost, she pursued 
Gwion. He saw her, changed into a haie, and íled. But 
she changed herself into a greyhound. Then he ran lo the 
river and became a flsh ; she, as an otter, chased him until 
I he was fain to turn himself into a beast of the air. She, as 
■ a hawk, followed him until, in fear of death, he espied a 
T heap of winnowed wheal upon the floor and, dropping 
among it, turned himself into one of the grains. She trans- 
formed herself into a high-crested black hen and went to 
the wheat and scratched it with her feet and found him out 
and swallowed him. And, as the story says, she bore him 
nine months, and when she was delivered of him she could 
not find it in her heart to kill him by reason of his beauty. 
So she exposed him on the sea ; he was rescued by Elphin, 
and became Taliessin, prince of the bards. His a^er- 
adventures do not interest us at present.' 

The story, as I have said, cannot be traced back beyond 
the end of the sixteenth century. But the transformation- 
fight incidents are presupposed by several poems in the 
' Suminarised from L»(iy Chailolle Guest's translation. 
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so-called Book of Taliessin, a ms. of the thirteenth century, 
containing a number of poems, for the most part ascribed 
to the sixth-century Welsh bard Taliessin, but concerning 
the real date and nature of which we know very Utile. It 
is a collection of pieces of the most diverse character, of 
which some may go back to the ninth or eighth centuries, 
whilst others are probably little older than the date at which 
they were incorporated In the ms. The poems which refer 
to incidents of the prose tale are those brought together by 
Mr. Skene in his translation (Four Andtnt Books of IVa/es, 
i. 523 et seg.). The chief passage is as follows :■ 

' A second lime woi I foimed, 
I have \xea a blac salmon 1 
I have been a dog 1 1 have been a ttag ; 
1 have been a roebuck on the raountBÍn. 



I have been a grain diicoyered 
Which grew upon a hill. 

A hen received roe 

Wiih muddy clnw» and parting comb, 
1 rested nine nights. 
Id her womb a child. ' 

This fact alone should have been sufficient to deter the 
rash persons who have described the prose story of Taliessin 
as an eighteenth-century imitation of the Second Calendar 
in the Arabian Nights. It is obvious that prose and verse 
relate to the same tradition, obvious also that the verse 
presupposes a story, the incidents of which were familiar to 
the poet's hearers. It is to my mind equally evident that the 
story presupposed by the verse differed in details from the 
prose one preserved in a solitary late ms. The UDpiejiidicec 
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reader fresh from the consideration of tales such as those 
of Tuan mac Cairill, and the Two Swineherds cannot fail 
to recognise in the Hanes Taliessiit a kindred story involving 
the same elemenis, though undoubtedly far younger in 
actual redaction. This may have taken place at the end of 
the sixteenth century, the traditional date of Hopkin ap 
Philip, to whom it ia ascribed. But if so, one can only say 
that Hopkin was a skilful archaiciser. I should be fax 
more inclined to place its composition in the late fourteenth 
century ; it would then correspond in Welsh literature to 
tales like the Adventures of Teigue mac Cein in Irish 
literature. 

As for the substance of the tale, we may either look upon 
it as a Welsh adaptation, fitted into the national history, of 
an Irish romance, in which case it is not likely to be younger 
than the twelfth century, after which date Irish literature 
does not seem to have afTecled Wales, or treat it as going 
back to the hypothetical Goidels of Britain ; or, again, as 
belonging to a fund of mythic romance common to both 
Goidels and Brylhons. There is much that speaks in 
favour of the second hypothesis — indeed of all the products 
of Welsh romance the Hants Taliessin is the one that 
testifies most strongly to community of mythic tradition 
between the race to which it is due and the Goidels of 
Ireland. In the first place, Professor Rhys has equated 
Tefyessin (a probably more archaic form of the name) son 
of Gwion with Ossin son of Finn. To fully appreciate the 
force of the parallel we must note that, whilst there is no 
story which makes Ossin a rebirth of Finn, yet we have a 
story to the efíiect that he was born whilst his mother was 
in aaimal shape, and we recall that Finn was re-bom as 
Mongtn. Thus the philological equation is sustained by 
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some likeness of circumstance between the Irish and \ 
father and son. This likeness is, however, limited to the 
central conception ; the details are so different Ihat it is 
entirely out of the question to regard the Taliessin birth- 
story as a possible loan from the Finn cycle, which, as it 
has come down to us, contains nothing that could suggest 
the incidents of the Welsh tale. The equation must there- 
fore date back to a time when elements, which have 
disappeared from the Finn saga, or have survived casually 
like Finn's re-birth as Morgan, or Ossin's animal parentage, 
were far more prominent. As I pointed out fifteen years 
ago/ Finn is the chief Gaelic representative of the Aryan 
hero whose fortunes have been summed up by J. G, von 
Hahn as the Aryan Expulsion and Return formula. In 
this cycle, of which we find examples among every Aryan- 
speaking race (even among the Romans, who are so un- 
accountably deficient in other types of mythicaJ narrative), 
the hero's birth may be mythical as in the case of Perseus, 
Cuchulinn, or Romulus and Remus, or historical as in the 
case of Cyrus, Siegfried, Finn, and, in the extant form of 
the legend, Arthur, though here the mythical incident has 
survived in an attenuated form. Now Taliessin's birlh-story 
is as marked an example of the mythical form of the 
incident as can be found within the entire range of the 
cycle. His after*adventures do not correspond at all to 
the formula type, whereas those of Finn present it in a 
singularly complete form. Taliessin, the miraculously con- 
ceived re-birth of a Welsh equivalent of Finn and of a 
goddess dwelling beneath the waves (Caridwen's husband 
lived in the midst of Lake Tegid), that is, of one form of 

' In my study upon the Aryan ExpuUian ind Return fotniuli among 
iJie Celts, Fslklatt Ruerd, vol. iv. 
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the Celtic Otherworld, thus taVes us back to a stage of the 

Finn legend which must have been extremely rich in 

mythical incident. Let us pursue the parallel further. In 

Irish legend Finn's re-birth Mongan, is son of Manannan, 

I lord of the Happy Otherworld lying beyond the western 

' waves, and is himself closely connected with that land. 

In Welsh legend Finn's (Gwion's) re-birth Taliessin, son of 

the Otherworld goddess, Caridwen, is likewise connected 

with that mysterious realm. Thus a remarkable poem. 

No. XIV, of the Book of Taliessin,' makes the bard utter 

I the following description of a land we can at once identify 

I with the domain of Manannan, Lug, or Mider :— 

' FeifcGl is my chair in Caer Sidi ; 
PUgue and age hurt him not who 's in it, 
The> Linan Manawyddan and Pryderi ;' 
Three organs round i lire sing before it, 
And about its points are ocean's streams 
And the abundant well ibove il — 
Sweclcr than while wine Ihe drink in it' 



Another very interesting poem in the same collection 
describes an expedition to Annwfn or Hades, made by 
Arthur, in which the poet took part. Mention is made of 
I a wonderful caldron, the chief treasure of the land : 

'The head of Hmles' caldron— what U it like? 
A rim it has, with pearls round its border ; 
It boili not a coward's food ; it would 



' Skene, ii. p. a74. 
Lcgeod, 301. 

* i.i. Manionan and hii son, il 

• ProfessOT Rhys's translation 
Mte d'Aiihm, 



be perjured ; ' ' 
1 use Professor Rhyi's translation, Arthurian 
■ightin 



Skene, ii 



>e,iu/»-a,p. 17. 
ithe prebce lo Messrs. Dent's edition 
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which recalls the magic goblets or Angus and of Manannin. 
The facts I have cited amply warrant the conclusion that 
the legends connected with the name of Taliessin, late as 
may be the date of their transcription, are substantially 
as old as anything extant in Welsh literature, and may be 
used with the same confidence with which we use the 
parallel Irish legends.' 

In addition to these poems in the Book of Taliessin, in 
which the bard recalls a series of metamorphoses through 
which he has passed evidently akin to that by means of 
which the (tying Gwion seeks to elude the pursuit of the 
wrathful goddess of the caldron, there exist others which 
claim for him a capacity of metamorphosis more general in 
its character. Thus, in the remarkable poem called Kat 
Godeu, the Battle of Godeu, Skene, i. 276, the poet sings : 



* Id weighing the evidence furnished by Welsh poetry, ascribed 
Taliessin suiil other euljr bards, which (reals of the same group 
tiadilioDS as Ihe Mabinc^on, we must lieiu in mind the essentially 
diSereni nalure and purpose o\ the two classes of Uleraturc. The 
prose lexts are intended to condense the tradition, so that il can be 
conTcoientiy meniociscd by the bard ; the poemi are nunples of the 
u<te to which he puts (his lenming. The more obscure, [he more £u- 
fetched, the more ^tilJcially allusive his handling of the Iraditions, (he 
greater would seem to have l>een its merit in the eyes of hit contem- 
poraries. An iotclcsting parallel is furnished by the SkalJic poems, 
resting upon and eonlinunlly presupposing a Imsis of mythi Co- heroic lia- 
dilion, and Snorre's Eilda, intended oi a bundboolc (o (hat tradition for 
(he use of apprentice Skalds. In the one case as in the other the prose is 
a ruBslerpiece of direct story, telling, the verse a masterpiece of perverted 
ingenuity. In cither caie (he ample prose prempposes the attilicial 
verse, whicb again pretappoics a eunent oral tradition which cinDo( 
hive differed substantially £rom the hr later prose Tcnion. 
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He then enumerates them : a sword, a tear in the air, the 
dullest of stars, a word among letters, a hook, the light of 
lanterns, an eagle, a coracle in the sea, a drop in a shower, 
3 sword in the grasp of the hand, a shield in battle, a string 
in a harp, sponge in the 6re, wood in the covert. Con- 
tinuing, the poet alludes in an incomprehensibly obscure 
style to a number of adventures through which he has 
passed, and which seem to indicate some such story as that 
of Tuan roac Cairill, a life prolonged indefinitely, mani- 
festing itself in various shapes and witnessing the passing 
of various races. Towards the end is a more intelligible 



* I hsTe been a speckled snake on the hill, 
I have been a siper in the Llyn. 
I have been a bill-hook crooked thai cuts, 
1 have been a ferocious spear.' 

In face of such a self-identification, not only with forms of 
life, but with forces and properties of nature, with products 
of art and craft, the word pantheism naturally suggests 
itself Let us glance at an Irish parallel. 

When the sons of Mil invaded Ireland, they were led by 
Mil's son, the poet Amairgen. Setting foot upon the land 
be was about to conquer, Amairgen burst into song : — 

■a the wind which blows o'd the sen ; 
n the wave of (he deep ; 
n the bull of seven battlet ; 
n [be eagle on the rock ; 
n a tear of the sun; 
n the Gurest of plaol; ; 
n a tx>ai for courage ; 
n a salmon in Ihc water ; 
n a lake in the plain ; 
1 am the word of knowledge ; 
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I am the head of the batlle<dea1iiig spear ; 

I Bin [he god who fashions (ire in the head ;' 

Who spreads light ia the eiiheriog on ijic monnlalní' 

Who foretells the ages of the moon i' 

Who toches the spot where the sun resli?'* 

Amairgen, chief poet of the race which is to conquer ti 
Tuatha de Danann, the lords of Faery, and Talieasin, chief' 
of the Welsh poels, son of the enemy of the goddess of the 
cauldron, the Welsh counterpart of the Irish Tualha Dc, 
may be regarded as varying forms of one mythic original. 
Their pretensions are the same, and have the same basis. 
Foes of the wizard gods who shift their shape, who are in- 
visible at will, who manifest themselves under different 
forms, they, too, by might of the magic aU-compelhng 
chanted spell, have acquired like powers. It has been 
pointed out by M. d'Arbois de Jnbainville, and Professor 
Rhys agrees with him,° that the Irish version has retained 
a more archaic form of the conception underlying both 
poems. Amairgen says 'I am,' Taliessin 'I have been.' 
But what is claimed for the poet is not so much the memory 
of past existences as the capacity to assume all shapes at 
nill ; this it is which puts him on a level with and enables 
him to overcome his superhuman adversaries." 

' Firc=lhoughl. Of man is understood. 

' Glosi : Who desjs up each question but I ? 

' Glou : Who tells jrou the ages of the moon but I ? 

* Gloss : Unless it be the poei ? 

» Cyile Myth. 146. Hibbtrt Ucturts, 549, 

' In regard to the di.ie of the poems ascribed to Aiii»rgen it n 
be noted th»t they occur in those mss. of Ibe Lebot GabÍU. 
Book of Invasions, which giie wliat may be called the second c 
of that work, that which makes CessiJi the Gnt imnugratii inl 
The poems iie, however, heavily glossed, uid it b almost ei 
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We have examined all the chief examples of the re-birth 
theme in Celtic literature which can be decidedly, or quasi- 
decidedly, assigned lo a period earlier than the eleventh 
century. The most marked ctiaracleristic of the theme 
b its almost invariable association with the Tuatha de 
Danann, that is, with the gods of ancient Ireland. Lug 
re-bom as Cuchulinn, Etain re-born as Etain, are members 
of the god clan. Mongan, re-birth of Finn, by one account, 
is son of Manannan, another member of the god clan, 
according to another account. Taliessin, re-birth of a 
Welsh counterpart of Finn, is son of a Welsh goddess akin 
to the Tuatha De. TheTwo Swineherds are trusted servants 
of two kings of the same clan. A feature common to so 
many forms must be regarded as an essential element of 
the conception. If this be admitted, we must probably 
treat certain stories as secondary because they do not 
contain this feature. Such are the birth-stories of Conall 
Cemach,' of Conchobor,^ of Aed Stane, the story of Tuan 
mac Cairill. As regards this latter, the secondary nature 
of the extant version is obvious — it is a case of a current 
popular conception being used for a special didactic purpose. 
As regards the other stories, it is harder to decide ; once 
the Ulster saga cycle had been thoroughly systematised, 
one might reasonably presume that the special circumstances 

they fonned pait of the ucigino.! edition of the Lebni G-.ibála, which, 
known as ii was (o ihe early ninth century Nennius, must be a product 
of the eighth century at the latest. It is quite posúble that the poems 
■n u old substantially as the litsl coming of the Goidclic Celts to 
IreUnd. For other questions laiied by these poems see infra. 

' Though, as already hinted, this may in tealiiy testi^ to in even 
aultci ttnge of ihe conception. 

* Tbongh here as surmised supra, there may cveo have lieen ■ form 
of the incident involving god re-birlb. 
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attending the birth of the chief personage of the cyde, 
Cuchulian, would be imitated, so that we may have here an 
instance of a feature common lo all mythico-faeroic cycles, 
transference of characl eristics from the chief to secondary 
personages ; on the other hand, the greater simplicity of 
the incident might warrant the surmise of greater age. 1 
believe the former to be the correct explanation. The Aed 
Slane legend also betrays its secondary nature; it is 
annexation, to the profit of a Christian saint, of an origin: 
pagan idea. 

Now, the distinguishing trait of the Tuatha de Danann 
throughout Irish romance, from the most archaic sagas 
down to tales still current among the peasantry, is their 
supremacy in magic. It ia this which enables them to 
overcome in their strife with the earlier races that disputed 
with them the possession of Ireland; if they yield to the 
sons of Mil it is because these in the person of their poet 
leader have mastered the all -compelling spell and fight on 
an equality with their wizard adversaries. Hence the 
capacity for transformation, for self-manifestation in divers 
forms, the supreme test of the wizard's art, is assigned to 
Amairgen ; hence Taliessin, in whose complex legend some 
of the individuality of this ancient arch poet-wizard seems 
to be represented, has at once like pretensions and is a 
re-birth. These stories are secondary in this sense, that 
their heroes would not be characterised as they are had 
there not previously existed in the Tualha de Danann an 
ideal type of achievement to which they musi conform ; 
they arc primary in so far as the retreat of the divine clan, 
which can only be efTected by their being beaten at their 
own game, is an integral portion of the mythology. 

If association, whether directly or by way of tranaference 
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I or by contrast, with the Tuatha de Danann be the salient 

1 mark of the re-birth conception in Irish mythic legend, 

i that which characterises the forms under which it has been 

I preserved to us is incoherence, lack of precise intelligible 

I presentment. We have to wrest the incident from the 

I sagas of Cuchulinn and Etain and Conchobor j not only 

\ too are its outlines blurred, its lines confused, but we note 

1 the literary tradition a tendency to put it on one side, 

» replace it by other legendary mcti/s ; we discern dimly 

I a certain embarrassment in dealing with the theme. By 

I &r the clearest and most straightforward handling is that 

D the Two Swineherds, to be accounted for, if I am right 

n my surmise, by the fact that it was from the outset a 

I simpler, more popular version of the theme, and that the 

I adaptation necessary to fit it into the Ulster heroic cycle only 

' involved animal and not human re-birth. 

A conception, thus, very old in itself, having its roots 
deep down in an early mythology, a conception which, as 
it comes before us in Irish romance, is in the act of fading, 
of replacing significant by insignificant traits, of yielding 
I the field to other conceptions — such, tg judge it from the 
I evidence set forth in the preceding pages, is the old Irish 
conception of re- birth. 

If, apart from the dominant element of the conception 
and the history of the forms in which it is embodied, we 
consider the machinery by means of which it is expressed, 
we note the crude materialism of the legends. In comment- 
ing upon the story of the Two Swineherds, Professor 
Windisch says ; ' Wenn in der Moiigansage Cailte von 
Mongan sagt dass dicser der wiedergekommece Finn sei, so 
konnte dies an die buddhistischen Jatakas crinnern, allein 
die indische Seelenwandeiungslebie ist doch wesentlich 
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andeis, derm sie ist der systemalisierte Causalnaiiis i 
umfasst alle Wesen, wihrend in der irischen Sage nnf 
einzelnen Pcrsoren, die mythischen Ursprungs sind ( 
derer sich der Mythus bemachtigt hat, verschicdei 
Existenzen zugeschrieben werden, und zwai ohne awf 
dabei die Idee der Vergeltung schari bervortretc* 
statement, the correctness of which, as far as it goes, 1 
have endeavoured to prove in the foregoing pages, f 
however not sufficiently precise or restrictive. It is r 
enough to say that the idea of retribution is not insists 
upon in the Irish stories ; it is in fact entirely absent fio 
them. It is not enough to point out that the Idi 
doctrine of soul-transmigration applies to all beings inste 
of to a favoured few in Ireland ; it should be noted till 
the Irish doctrine, if doctrine it may be called, has i 
apparent connection with any belief in a sou! a 
from the body, or in a life led by the soul after the dei 
of the body. With the exception of the poems t 
with Amairgen and Taliessin, all the forms of the re-biit 
conception are innocent of metaphysical colouring, 
respect of this, as in respect to the Irish Vision of a Hajq 
Otherworld, the impression left on our minds by a 
liminary survey of the entire mass of mythic romance i 
that it is the outcome of no religious or philosophi 
impulse. 

Before passing on to inquire if we must regard t 
belief as belonging to the pagan stratum of Irish thou^ 
or if it must be explained as a loan from Christian cIm. 
culture, I must note one chance and casual reference whi 
would seem to indicate how widely it was spread and «i 
profound influence it exercised : 

Cuchulinn had reached manhood and wss still 
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married. The warriors of Ulster were doubly uneasy about 
this. In the first place, they feared for their wives so long 
as the irresistible young hero was free, and in the second, 
they desired that his supreme martial virtues should be 
perpetuated — they urged the hero to wed because they 
knew ' that his re-birth would be of himself.'^ 

^ ' The WooÍDg of Emer,' FtoL Meyer's translation, Arck, Review^ 
i. 70. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE RELATIO^ OF IRELAND TO CHRISTIAN A 
CLASSIC ANTIQUITY 

Tbi possible influence of Chritlianiiy upon the IriiJi re-lnrth Irgcndi; i 
be dilCBrdcd : Ibe Conall Ca-nach and Aed Sline birth-storics- 
■lleged Irish origin of Erigcna's panllieistn ; must be rejected— 
classical iUlements respecting the PyLhagorEanism of tbe Cell 
import, vnlue, the hisloiic eonditioru under whicb thej took si 
the legiliinWc deductions to be drawn from Ihcm— Nec«»iir i 
studying the Greek concepiions out of which Pytbagocu ronncil U 
doctrine. 

The leading examples of the re-birth theme in early Ii^ 
myth ico- romantic literature have now been laid before Ú 
reader, and the conclusions which may fairly be drawi 
from them have been set forth. Searching for analo^dl 
for a possible origin, we naturally turn in the first place to "" 
Christianity and its doctrines. The central incident of 
the Chrbtian scheme, the Incarnation, weighty with con- 
sequences of such incalculable import, in itself striking i 
picturesque, and presented, even in the canonical ^ 
with sufficient realism (o enable its apprehension by t 
minds of a race in the culture stage of the early In 
might well be expected to have exercised a profound t 
fkr-reacliing influence upon theii imaginations. There m 
good reasons, as will pn^eiitly be seen, not only for < 
pensing with, but for decisively discarding Christian agct 
in the formatioD of these Irish legends. Before addtu 
ibem, the problem cnay profit^ly be d 
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grounds. Is it then, or is it not, ii'Ae/y that Christian 
literature should be the source of tlie stories set foitii in 
the preceding chapters? I italicise the word likely, as 
IjlceUhood is all we can attain in such an investigation, 
and whether or not we arc held to have attained it depends 
less upon technical knowledge of Irish or Christian litera- 
ture than upon considerations of a general common-sense 
character. 

Lest I be taxed with understating the case for Christian 
influence, I would point out that the canonical writings 
arc of far less importance in this connection than the 
apocryphal and hagiological literature produced in such 
profusion during the first six centuries of Christianity. 
Take the very incident of the Incarnation ; the restraint, 
the dignity, the grace of the Gospel narrative are far from 
being followed in writings representing the more popular 
side of Christian teaching. From these, indeed, instances 
might be cited representing a level of feeling and fancy 
scarce higher than that of the Irish sagas. The question 
raised above would probably be met by most investigators 
with an uncompromising negative if comparison were 
restricted to the New Testament. The first chapter of 
St Matthew is hardly likely to have originated the birth- 
story of Cuchulinn. But hesitation is legitimate in the 
face of so many popular Christian texts, all vouched for at 
a far earlier date than the Irish legends, and for the most 
part, probably, if not certainly, known in Christian Ireland. 
Nevertheless, a candid and dispassionate survey of the 
extant Irish texts, together with due consideration of the 
way in which they have come down to us, must, I believe, 
apart from other evidence, lead to the conclusion that the 
" ifluence of Christianity, if exercised at all, was of the 
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slightest charactei. In considering the Christian texts ■ 
must bear in mind the conclusions forced upon us by stu<^ 
of the Happy Otherworld conception. There, too, 
noted scant kinship between the Irish and the canonical 
Christian account, whereas the points of contact between 
Ireland and popular Christian literature were many and 
marked. But this arose, as we saw, from the assimilation 
by Christianity of older material. The same possibility in 
the case of the rebirth conception must at least be admitted. 
It is, however, upon the occurrence of the theme as a 
whole in Irish legend that I lay stress in arguing against 
Christian influence. In no case is it found associated with 
a personage of the national mythology who might be set up 
as a possible rival to Christ ; there is no hint here, as in.. 
certain portions of the Scandinavian mythology — t.g. tbc'l 
Balder myth — of a possible loan from the armoury of the 
alien faith, made with the intent of more effectually com- 
bating it. Nor, indeed, does the history of Ireland record 
any such persistent and conscious struggle between the old 
and new, the native and foreign faiths, as is known to have 
been waged in the North. And yet, seeing that associa- 
tion with the members of the pagan Irish pantheon, the 
Tuatha de Danann, is characteristic of the re-birth theme, 
opportunity was afforded, had such been desired, for 
trumping the Christian ace by the elaboration of an Irish 
divine virgin-bom being, who could be successfully opposed 
to the foreign deity. The entire absence of even '■ 
faintest attempt in this direction is to my mind proof c 
elusive that pagao Ireland did not borrow directly andfl 
deliberately from the incoming creed. Again, the coi 
fused, fragmentary nature of the traditions themselves, I 
evident effort revealed by titc tacts to ralionolise ot disci 
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the features of the re-birth theme, point in the same direc- 
tion. It is only what might fairly be expected from our 
knowledge of the introduction of Christianity into Ireland, 
a task achieved with far greater tenderness than elsewhere 
for the existing native beliefs, with far greater accommoda- 
tion to the social organisation of the race to be converted. 
Whether the shamrock incident actually occurred or not, 
the story certainly fields a glimpse of the methods by 
which Christian dogma was recommended to the native 
theologian. Is it too much to assert that the hrst Christian 
missionaries would probably appeal to the existence of 
birth-stories, such as those told of Cuchultnn or Conall, as 
evidence for the miraculous birth of Christ? Later, when 
the faith was firmly established, a different feeling would 
undoubtedly form itself; stories in any way parallel with 
the great mystery of Christianity would come to wear an 
uncanny aspect ; unconsciously they would tend lo be 
minimised, to be replaced by other versions. The orthodox 
Irish monk-antiquary of the tenth -eleventh centuries would 
doubtless regard such stories much in the same way as does 
the orthodox believer of to-day stories of virgin-birth in ' 
the sacred records of other than the Christian religion ; his 
attitude would be the same — the least said the soonest 
mended. To this unconscious glossing, rationalising, 
eliminating attitude on the part of the class to which, 
materially, we owe the preservation of Irish mythic romance, 
I attribute the features characterising the texts in which 
the re-birth theme is embodied. 

In one instance we can test directly the strength of these 
general considerations. The birth-stories of Aed Slane 
and of Conall Cernach are beyond doubt variants of one 
incident, differentiated solely by the fact that the miracle is 
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ascribed in the one case to Christian, in the other To p 
agency. The Christian story is probably the older of tl 
two in so far as its present form is concerned ; it was c 
tainly written down, as we have it, not later than the e 
eleventh century, whereas the other story is part of a coi 
pilation probably fifty, possibly a hundred years later. 
age of this particular bit of the compilation can only t 
guessed at, nor is it even known if it was derived fro 
written or oral sources. Thus all the outward cooditia 
are favourable to the thesis of Christian priority, 
to what conclusions this leads. We must imagine i 
inedixval story'tellcr, at a period when Ireland had I 
Christian for centuries, gifted with sufficient critical s 
historical imagination to adapt a Christian story to a pagi 
hero by careful elimination of every Christian leatu 
whilst, as may be seen by a reference to the talc its* 
printed tufra, p. 75, 'to give verisimilitude to a bald a 
unconvincing narrative,' he artfully inserted casual remai 
about pagan baptism. The veriest tiro in mediaeval liter 
lure knows that this could never have happened, and I 
candid student who reads the two stories together 
admit the one to be simply a Christian adaptation (tli 
Christian veneer being thtn in the extreme) of an Íncida 
preserved by the other in a pre-Christian rorm. 

The Pantheism of Erigkha. 
Before quitting the ground of a priori argument, 
citing the facts which effectually prove the contention ] 
have been urging, I would glance for a raomeni at 1 
alleged point of contact between Irish pre-Christía 
Christian doctrine. At first blush the point may ; 
remote from the purpose of this work ; it will be ioui 
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however, to stand in unexpected but intimate connection 
with it. 

The ninth century is a decisive turning-point in the 
history of Western religious thought ; it witnessed marked 
elaboration of dogma, and, in especial, the birth of that 
philosophy of the schools which was to furnish the in- 
tellectual sustenance of Christendom for ages. The chief 
mover in these great changes, the intellectual giant who 
dominates the century, was John the Irishman, known as 
Eiigena. In his own age he was vehemently accused of 
heresy ; at a later period he fell under the condemnation 
of the Church, and works of his were doomed to the public 
fire. And still the controversy rages whether this con- 
demnation was justified or not, whether Erigena is to be 
reckoned among the great doctors or the great false 
teachers. Both sides fortify themselves with citations 
from his works, nor is it difficult by judicious selection to 
triumphantly demonstrate either his orthodoxy or his 
heterodoxy. The reason is apparent when his work is 
carefully considered. A logician, as acute and subtle as 
any of the schoolmen, he accepted for his scheme of the 
universe, a metaphysical basis irreconcilable in reality with 
the fundamental postulates of Christianity. He strove 
perpetually to bring the superstructure reared upon this 
basis into accord with those elements of the faith which, 
logically, he should have excluded, but to which emotion- 
ally and morally he was attached. Hence, at the decisive 
point of the argument, a frequent stopping short, or the 
interposition of a supersubtle gloss, by which its essential 
unorthodoxy may be concealed. In using the latter word 
I impute no wilful double-dealing. Erigena was clever 
enoughi had he wished it, to convey an impression really 
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clear though apparently obscure. His position, howei 
though apparently clear, is in reality ambiguous, by n 
of his equal allegiance to two mutually exclusive doctrirudJ 
schemes. A layman like myself, without dogmatic pre- 1 
possessions, can have little doubt that Erigena's opponeotlJ 
were in the right, and that the logical consequences of hn 7 
philosophy are fatal to the orthodox Christian : 
His great achievement was to make current in the West I 
the myslic philosophy of the pseudo-Dionysius the Are* I 
pagite, and his leading Greek commentator, Maximus tbe I 
Confessor, developing and elaborating the whole into afl 
comprehensive scheme of the universe. But the pseudo- i 
Dionysian writings are in the main Neo-Platonic specula- 
tions arbitrarily and fancifully interpreted in a Christian 
sense. The basis of these speculations is pantheistic ; the 
resulting philosophy of Erigena is likewise pantheistic, 
strive as he did to evade the consequences of his own 
reasoning, strive as his apologists may to deny it by insist- 
ing upon bis evasions. Now, as we saw in the last chapter, 
there exists, both in Irish and Welsh, a body of utterances, 
ascribed in either case lo a magician bard, which certainly 
wear a pantheistic aspect. M. d'Arbois de Jubainville 
quotes in his Cyile Mytkologigue Irlandais certain f 
from Erigena, and continues : — ' Telle est, au ncuvieme j 
si^cle, la doctrine enseignée en France par I'lrlandait I 
Jean Scot. C'est la doctrine que I'épopée mythologiqiu 
irlandaise met dans la bouche d'Amairgen, quand elle lui 1 
fait dire, " Je suis le dieu qui met dans la tele {de rhomme) I 
le feu (de la pensée), je suis la vague de I'oc^n, je suit 
le murmure des flots, etc." Leji/f, le savant chez Icquel la 
science, c'est á dire l'idée divine, s'est manifeslée, et qui 
devient ainsi la personification de cette id^e, peut, sans 
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orgueil, se proclamer identique á l'étre unique et universel 
dont tous \es étres secondaires ne sont que les apparences 
ou les manifestations. Sa propre existence se confond 
avec celle de ces étres secondaires.' ' 

Such a conclusion seems to me unwarranted. There is 
no necessity for seeking the origin of Erigena's pantheism 
elsewhere than in his Greek sources. As a simple matter 
of fact, the very passages upon which M. d'Arbois relies 
are definitely connected with the leaching of the Areo- 
pagite by his Irish expounder. Where 3 cause suffices it is 
not advisable to cast about for another. Moreover, I feel 
by no means sure that M. d'Arbois does not read into the 
sayings attributed to the spell-mighty soothsayer of the 
Tuatha De more than they mean. The question whether 
they do really embody even the crudest form of a doctrine 
properly to be styled pantheism is fraught with difficulties. 
For the present I do not propose to attempt an answer. 
Again, it is evident that M. d'Arbois begs the question of 
the age and origin of the Irish-Welsh texts. So far from 
being a possible source of Erigena's teaching, they might 
be claimed as offshoots. It is possible that M. d'Arbois 
did not think it worth while to state, much less to refute, 
a theory which is, indeed, inadmissible, and which I only 
mention to reject. Not for one moment can it be admitted 
that speculations such as Erigena's, cast in an abstract but 
definitely Christian mould, could originate the sayings 
ascribed to Amairgen, found in the Lel'or Gabdia, compiled 
in the eighth, and revised in the late tenth century, or to 
I'aliessin in the Book of Taliessin, many portions of which, 
so far as their redaction is concerned, must go back to the 
eleventh century. It is inconceivable, even if the dates 
' Cycli MylhahgiqMi, p. 249. 
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were more favourable, that the one species of litei 
could have given rise to the other.' 

If, then, both hypotheses are to be rejected, that 
derives Erigena's pantheism from pre-Christian Irish doc- 
trine, and that which detects in his writings the source of 
the quasi-pantheistic utterances found in certain Irish and 
Welsh texts of the early Middle Ages, what remains? 
Liltle more, I thinic, than this : Erigena may possibly 
have inherited a tendency towards pantheism, or derived 
it from early hearing of old tales and poems fancifully inter- 
preted by his logical and mystical intellect, and this may 
have facilitated his reception and advocacy of ihe pseudo- 
Dionysian writings. To speak of an identity of doctrine is 
to go far beyond what the evidence allows. 

But if direct connection be set aside, an indirect connec- 
tion of an extremely suggestive kind may be hinted at. 
Erigena founded himself upon a Christian interpretation 
of the Neo-Platonists, who in their turn worked into their 
reconstruction of the Platonic scheme many additional 
elements from those Orphic -Pythagorean doctrines of wfaicli 
Plato himself had made such far-reaching use. In es| 
the pantheism associated vaguely and crudely with 
doctrines seems to have attracted the Neo-Platonists. 

Thus at an early stage of our investigation into the 
rebirth theme we are brought face to face with tíiat body 
of Greek belief, half-magical, half-philosophical, at once 
mystic and realistic, the importance of which came out so 
prominently in the first section of this essay. For, as will 

' A popular accouat of Er^na by Mr. W. LamiinBi miy be lomftfl 
in the Cantimparaty Revim, March 1S97. Mi. Lonninie accepu K 
readily, in my opinion, M. d'AiboÍí' reference of Er^ena's paolhi ~ 
lo Celtic lOurcM. 
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be recollected, it was through the medium of these doctrines 
and of the mysteries in which they were embodied that 
Greek eschatology assumed a shape which Christianity took 
E over with little alteration. 



f Thb Classicai. Evidence respecting Celtic Doctrine. 

now proceed to cite the facts which render the hypo- 
\ thesis of Christian origin to account for the re-birth theme 
j in archaic Irish literature unnecessary, nay, which compel 
I U3 to put it aside as certainly false. 

We learn as a rule very little concerning the beliefs of the 
I Celtic races from the Greeks and Latins with whom they 
I came so often and so much in contact. But in regard to 
I this very point we have a comparatively extensive body of 
j testimony to the existence of a belief which reminded the 
I ancients of the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis, or 
1 transmigration of souls. 

The texts follow in chronological order as far as can be 
I ucertained.' 

I<(i) Between 8a and 60 b.c. Alexander Polyhistor wrote a 
work entitled Pythagoric Symbols. A passage of 
this lost treatise quoted by Clement of Alexandria* 
is to the effect that Pythagoras was a disciple of the 
Galatians (the Celts settled in Asia Minor) and the 
Brahmins. 

' Ttiese texts have baen previoDsIjr diicuised by, mftr aliej, Jules 
Leilocq, Eludes di Mytkale^e Celligue, M. Hcnii Gaidcu, MfthelagU 
Canbiu, and M. d'Arbgb de Jubainville, alike in his lalrodHctian á 
rituát dt ta LilKratwri Celligtu, and in his CyeU MjthaU^ut. 

' Printed, Mullach, Frag. Hist. Griuc., lii. 339. 
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(2) About 50 B.C. Julius Cxsar wrote as follows about ti 

dniids, a name first used by him of the sacerdot 
class among the Celtic races inhabiting the presi 
France. After stating that the dniids were exei; 
from mihtaty service, that their doctrines were 51 
piosed to be derived from Britain, that their 
tion was purely oral and lasted in some cases f 
upwards of twenty years, he continues : ' In prim 
hoc volunt persuadcre, non interire animas, 
aliis post mortem transire ad alios, atque hoc it 
ad virtutem excitari putant, melu mortis negleclo. 
Multa praeterea de sideribus atque de eorum motu, 
de mundi et terrarum magnitudine, de rerum natura, 
de deorum immortalium vi ac potestate dispuU 
et juvcntuti tradunt.' ' 

(3) About 40 B.C. Diodorus of Sicily wrote as follows I 

the druids: 'Among them the doctrine of Pytha- 
goras had force, namely, that the souls of men are 
undying, and that after achieving their term of 
existence they pass into another body. Accordingly, 
at the burial of the dead, some cast letters, addressed 
to their departed relatives, upon the funeral pil^ 
under the belief that the dead will read them in the 
next world.' ' 

(4) The Greek historian Timagenes wrote his History ( 

Gaul during the reign of Augustus, probably a' 
10 B.c The original has perished, but AmmÍanUÍ 
Marcellinus quotes him to the following effect in j 
passage describing the origin of Gauls, and I 
organisation of their learned men in three classe 
bards, euhages, and druids: 'Inter eos druidi 
' De Bello Gallico, lib. ri. c. riv. » Hook v. eh. »8. J 
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ingeniis celsiores, ut auctoritas Pytbagorae decrevit, 
sodaliciis adstricti consortíis, quaestionibus occult- 
arum rerum altarumque erecti sunt, et despectantes 
humana, pronuntiarunt animas i m mortal es.' ' 
^)StiabD, writing about the year 19 a.d., mentions the 
studies of the druids both in natural science and 
in moral philosophy. Popular behcf, he says, urged 
liberality towards them as ensuring abundant bar- 
vests. He adds, that they, like other people, taught 
the immortality of souls and of the world, but held 
that hre and water would one day prevail over all 
things. - 

ft(6) Valerius Maximus, writing about the year 20 a.d., thus 
alludes to the dniids: 'Persuasum habuerunt animas 
hominum immortales esse, Diccrem slultos nisi idem 
bracati sensissent quod palliatus Pythagoras credidit ' 
(vi. vi. 10), 'They would fain have us believe that 
the souls of men are immortal, I should be tempted 
lo call these breeches- wearing gentry fools, were not 
their doctrine the same as that of the mantle-clad 
Pythagoras.' In the preceding sentence Valerius 
alludes to a belief likewise noted by Mela : ' Money 
loans are given to be repaid in the next world, 
because they bold men's souls lo be immortal.' 
Kj) Pomponius Mela wrote a treatise on geography, which 
he finished about the year 44 a.d. He speaks as 
follows of the Gauls and their druids; 'Gentes 
superbae supers I itiosae, aliquando etiam immanes 
adeo ut hominem optimam et gratissimam diis 

' Amm. Marc. iv. 9 (Gardthauscn's edidon, i. p. 69. Gaidlhausen 
idae instead of druides) ; and cf. Multach, Fiag. Hbt. Grace 
'' Stiabo, bcx>k iv. ch. 4. p. 197. 
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victimam crederent . . . Habent tamen raagistn» 
sapientiae druidas. Hi terrae mundique mfigni- 
tudinem et formani, motus coeli ac siderum, et, 
quid dii veltnt, scire profitentur. Docent multa 
nobilissimos gentis clam et diu, vicenis annis, aut 
in specu aut io abditis saltibus. Unum ex his 
quae praecipiunt in vulgus eilluxit, videlicet ut 
forent ad bella meliores, aeternas esse aniroas, 
vitamque alteram ad Manes.' ' 

Mela likewise alludes to the Gaulish custom of 
burning the dead, and confirms Valerius Maximiu 
in regard to the funereal beliefs and practices of the4 
Celts of his day : — ' Business accounts and pvf^ 
ments of debts were passed on to the n 
and there were some who of their own free-will c 
themselves upon the funeral piles of their telativeq^ 
expecting to live along with them.'^ Both Valerius 
and Mela are describing ihe practice and feeling of 
a people far more civilised than when, one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty years previously, it had \ 
attracted the notice of classical observers. ~ 

(fl) Lucan in the Pharsalia, written about 60-70 A.D., has | 

■ Book iii. ch. ii. Al Unx sghl Hek ieems to be simply repeatn 
the KlalementE of Cseui ; he idds, bowever, to Ihe Uller's accoi 
fact that in his áaj the diuidi had to cany on Itieit teaching a 
This h in uxatAaxxt with historic fact, as wc know that from Ibe' 
time of Tiberius onwards severe laws wcie passed by the Roman em- 
petois againil the exerdse by Ihe druids of iheir religion. If Mela 
were simply transcribing Cesar, wc should hardly find this insislcnoe 
upon the secret and retired chaiaciei of i!tuí<Iíc leaching. 

' Ilaquc cum mortuii cremont ac defodiunt apta vivcnlibus. niii j 
negatioruni ratio ctiam ei eutctio credit] dtferebalur ad infen 
«ranlque qtii in loffn suonun velul too. victori libentei inníitereat. 
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famous and often quoted passage about the dniids, 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold has thus tendered: 'To 
you only is given knowledge or ignorance, which- 
ever it be, of the gods and the powers of heaven. 
From you we learn that the bourne of man's ghost 
is not the senseless grave, not the pale realm of the 
monarch below ; in another world his spirit survives 
still ; death, if your lore be true, is but the passage 
to enduring life.' {Ctllic Literature, p. 42.) 

This version by no means gives the full force of 
the Latin. Lucan says : 



Oibe alio. 



[CBÍI idem ípiriius utus, 

(rhaisalia, i. 455-56) 



i.e. the same spirit animates a body in another 
world. It is thus not merely a question of the 
spirit's surviving, but of the renewed linking of its 
fate with a body. Thus, as the passage continues : 



death is the centre, not the finish, of the round of 
life. The continuation of the passage accounts for 
the doctrine in the same way as Cxsar and 
Pomponius Mela : 

Cerlc populi quos despicil Arctos 
FeliccE eiToie suo, qoos ille limotum 
Maiimiu baud urge! leti aietiu. lode luendi 
In reiTuro mens prona nris, aninioequc capaces 
Mortis, tl ignavum rcdilurae parcerc vitae, 

' Happy the folk upon whom the Bear looks down, 
happy in this error, whom of fears the greatest moves 
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not, the dread of death. Hence their warnot 
heart hurls them against the steel, hence their n 
welcome of death, for who were coward enough tl 
grudge a life sure of its return,' 

The precise weight to be attached to this evidence t 
quires most careful detemination. In the first place, ÍH 
should be noted that two distinct conceptions of v 
happens to man, or rather to a special element of t 
complex entity man, after death are indicated, 
passages merely note that the belief, familiar to the clas 
observers in their own religions, as well as from observatu 
of barbarous nations other than the Celts, in the existence 
of another world in which men lived a life not too i 
similar from the earthly one, was held by the Celts wiflj 
peculiar vividness. Other passages again, in especial tl 
of Caesar, definitely formulate a belief in metempsychosis a 
the soul of man, instead of taking up its abode in anotb 
world, remains in this world, but inhabits another bodj); 
These passages, explicit as they seem, can undoubtedly 1 
explained away ; although they reach us from variof 
sources, they are in reahty, it may be urged, echoes of o 
original, due, probably, to the Greek Posidouius, ■ 
travelled in southern Gaul at the beginning of the f 
century b,c, ; the guild organisation of the druids (a toix 
preserved by Timagenes, who almost certainly 
Posidonius), recalled to him the Pythagorean confrateiC^ 
nities, and association of ideas led him to impart a Pytluhfl 
gorean colouring to the druidic beliefs concerning i 
other life. Or again, it may be said that Ciesar's asse 
concerning the druids, ' hoc voluiti pereuadere,' ■ they try b 
convince men of this,' proves that the doctrine he lacribl 
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to them does not belong to the Celts at large, but solely lo 
the Druid class. Give their due weight to these considera- 

I lions, yet 1 hold that enough remains to show that 
some form of a belief in metempsychosis and re-birth was 
current among Celtic races of the Continent in pre-Christian 
times. Where belief existed, myth may safely be postulated. 
That the insular Celts shared, to some extent at all events, 
the beliefs and practices of their continental kinsmen is 
likely, a priori, and is positively asserted by Csesar.' And 
if we bear in mind the inherent difficulties which beset any 
attempt to explain the Irish mythic legends by reference to 
Christian lileialure, we are forced to the conclusion thai 
they have their roots in a mental state akin to that of the 
continental Celts as described by classical writers of the 
century before Christ. If the classical evidence proves 
nothing else, it surely proves the possibility of Celtic pre- 
Christian re-birth legends. Whether it does or does not 
prove more must now be examined. 

Themoreimportant of the classical texts just cited belong 
to the hundred years preceding the birth of Christ. Their 
evidence may be considered from two points of view t that 
of the Celtic tribes, probably inhabitants of southern Gaul 
and northern Italy, which formed the subject of Grceco- 
Roman observation, and that of the Grreco-Roman beliefs, 
which were used as a standard by which to roughly charac- 
terise the barbarian creed. As regards the hrst point there 
is no/r/wa/onV justification for carrying back the features 
of Celtic behef disclosed by the texts much beyond the 

' Canal's ttatenienl th»i the dniidic doílrine wai believed lo have 
been liiitovenJ in Britain, tnd ihence brought inio Gaul (vi. c. xiii, ) — 
DiscipliOB in Britannia reperia atque in CaJliam tconsUu use 
caistimalui — will b« dÍKn«íed later. 

VOL. II. H 
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first century B.C. ; the classical observers would probably 
have been incapable of judging, had they even cared to 
inquire, whether the beliefs they noted were old or 
recent. As regards the second point, the classical statfr- < 
ments must be taken as representing average well-edu-J 
cated Grajco-Roman opinion of from 150 to 50 B.C. Now J 
the three most important testimonies, those of Alexanders 
Polyhistor, Diodorus, and Cssar, indicate, the two StttJ 
explicitly, [he third implicitly, a comparison with the doC>« 
trine of Pythagoras. The testimony of Valerius Maximuftl 
is partly to the same effect, whilst the reference to Pythtf 
goras by Timagenes may possibly convey the 
implication. It thus becomes necessary, in order toM 
appreciate the full force of the classical evidence, nofcl 
indeed to discuss at this stage the origin and real nature -I 
of the Pythagorean system, but to set forth the curreofef 
opinion concerning it prevalent in well-informed 1 
of Greeco-Roman society during the first and second! 
centuries before Christ,' 

The Pythagorean doctrine may be briefly described u1 
follows : The soul exists prior to and independent of the I 
body with which it is associated in life. Such associatioo 1 
has a penal character ; the body is a prison in which the I 
Deity has confined the soul and from which it may not free 1 
itself voluntarily. Virtue in this life, and by virtue must I 
be understood the exact following of the rules of conduct^ 
laid down by the philosopher, enables the soul, when fi 
from the body by death, to lead an incorporeal existence:! 
in the upper air; vice, on the contrary, leads to furtherT 
imprisonment in the flesh by re-birth in human 



' In whal fullows I lely nuunly upon Zeller'anpMÍtlon 
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animal form, or to the pains of Tartarus. Life as a whole 
thus wears a probationary aspect, the outcome of which — 
release from the chains of the flesh, renewed bondage, or 
damnation to hell — is dependent upon acceptance of a 
philosophical doctrine and conformity to an ethi co-ritualistic 
rule. 

Apart from the more strictly philosophico-religious side 
of the doctrine, stories were afloat as early as the fourth 
century b.c. if we accept Diogenes Laertius' ascription 
of them to Heraclides of Pontus, that Pythagoras pro- 
claimed himself a son of Hermes in a previous existence, 
and professed to have derived from his divine father the 
memory of the various forms through which he had passed. 
The fable thai Pythagoras had been present at the siege of 
Troy in the shape of Euphorbos seems to be older than 
e of Heraclides of Pontus, by whom it was amplified 
into a long series of re-births. Stories such as these were 
universally popular, and would perhaps occur more readily 
to the mind of the average man of the world, in 
thinking of Pythagoras, than the ethical basis of the re- 
birth doctrine. 

Connected with the Pythagorean theory of souls was the 
doctrine of &aly.ovtí, beings living partly under the earth, 
partly occupying the spaces of the air, appearing at times 
to mankind, conceived of generally as bodiless souls, but 
also as elemental spirits, and from whom was derived the 
knowledge of soothsaying and of iustral riles. Heroes 
would seem to have been counted among the Suijiovct. 

Must we accept the classical statements au pud at la 
Uttrt, and postulate upon their basis a close and far- 
reaching kinship between the two systems of doctrine — the 
Pythagorean and that of the southern Gauls ? Before doing 
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so we must try and put ourselves back into the mentl 
altitude of the first century Grieco-Roman obserrera, I 
far from easy task. The Roman mind, quickened I 
Greek culture, had come into contact with races in a muca3 
lower stage of civilisation, occupying widely spread regions. 1 
Two modern analogies present themselves, but both t 
deceptive. In the sixteenth century thu peoples of westeraj 
Europe were brought into new and extensive contact wJtfa J 
races far lower in the culture scale ; during the last hundredj 
years the careful study of lower by higher races has 1 
pursued with unremitting zeal. But the sixteenth centu 
European, as a rule far less removed, intellectually : 
artistically, from the native of America or Asia, 
was the Greek or Roman from the Celt or German, > 
hampered with a religion which forbade his taking interai 
in one side of barbarian life, or wellnigh forced hin 
lake a false view of it. Whilst in our own days a 
faculty, practically unknown in classical times, that i 
critical comparative analysis, has been developed.' 
neither in the full, but prejudiced and uncritical, at 
of sixteenth -century travellers, nor in the critical studies 
modern investigators, seeking as they do to indicate diffi 
ences as well as resemblances, to describe native life froBkl 
the native instead of from our point of view, can we bopcl 
lo find parallels to the mode of observing natural to ■■ 
Posidonius or a Caesar. They observed groisa moio and'1 
superficially; they were interested in themselves far roorel 
than in the barbanans whose peculiarities they might note^l 



' Thii slitemeni, peihips loo rigid, must be taken ns applying 
more eipcclally lo llic Qx3xa-Rimait world. Had Cxur ticcn 
accompuiied by nn Aristotle, our knowledge oF our Cellic and Teu- 
~ ' n woald ceiiunly be more precise and delalled, 
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but they were not likely to be prejudiced by religious or 
scientific prepossessions. In so far as they cared to see at 
all they probably saw accurately and set down concisely. 

The classical references to the Pythagorean ism of the 
Celtic races may thus be looked upon as the traveller's 
rough indication to his stay-at-home countrymen of a 
religious phenomenon, the exact particulars of which the 
one would not have cared to know if the other bad cared 
to note, rather than aa the outcome of close and searching 
study, and they must be interpreted as much in the light 
of the current anecdotes respecting the Samian sage as by 
the formal doctrine of the schools. We must remember, 
too, that if the attitude of civilised man towards barbarian 
belief differed in antiquity from that of our times, so equally 
did the altitude of the barbarian towards the civilised creed. 
He had neither persecution nor patronage to dread, nor 
were his crude fancies scratinised and tested. It was far 
easier on both sides to imagine a kinship of belief, and by 
so imagining to effect a fusion, than it is nowadays. 

These considerations may help us in determining the 
value to be attached to the classical testimonies. Two 
extreme cases may be put; the southern Celts simply 
possessed mylhico-romamic legends of much the same 
character as those found at a later date among the Irish, 
and classical travellers read into them the features of the 
philosophical system to which they presented some affinity ; 
or, again, they possessed not alone a mythology, but also 
an «hi CO- philosophic system of doctrine really comparable 
with the Pythagorean. The truth probably lies between 
these two extremes, but inclining rather towards the latter. 
Caesar's testimony demonstrates to my mind the existence 
of a doctrine of metempsychosis, applicable to men gener- 
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ally, the subject of quasi-religious teaching and possessÍDg 
an ethical basis. These traits would probably appear to 
the classical observer a sufficient warrant for the identifying 
the druidic and Pythagorean systems.' 

Having admitted some basis of fact in justification of 
the classical view, we must ask if it is to be accounted for 
by historical influence of the one system upon the other. 
This is Maass' view (Orpheus 160^"). Commenting upon ■ 
Caesar's statement he says, 'The astronomical studies (of J 
the druids), as well as their doctrine of metempsychosis, are 
probably to be laid to the account of the Greek population 
of Massilia and the neighbouring coast land.' This is an 
easy way of settling the question. Let us note, however, 
that if the southern Celts did borrow metempsychosis from 
Creek believers in Pythagorean ism, they forthwith and 
utterly transformed the ethical spirit of the doctrine. The 
Greek philosopher and his disciples said — Be virtuous that 
you may not be bom again ; the Gaulish druid said — Be -j 
brave (and bravery was probably the chief element in hii J 

' It maltera liltle in this connection whether Caesar's remark is tlw I 
result of petionai obtcrvution or whether he is simply repeating state- J 
mcnts of Posidonius, *s has recenll; been conjectured by an i 
Gernlan afflicted with the concnt mania for asserting tjiat eveiylhiog;! 
is merely copied from iomcthing else. Posidonius, a Gtedc, ttl 
naturaliit and a schoolman, was more likely to observe accuraiBljr %M 
point of thi> kind ttian Oesat. I have already alloded (rtf/ro, p. Itx}~l 
Id the possibility, 10 which my fiientl Professor JcTons has called toy^ 
nllention, that Posidonius was led into exaggerating the Pythagoreanixai I 
of the druidic doctrine because he waa struck by certain similarities I 
beiwten Pythagorean and druidic orfanisation. Hod he lived whcVfl 
thcquB^'monasticcomiounitiesof the Pylhaeorcancongtegatiaris wUK 
novel and a striking phenomenon in the Hellenic world, I should giva 
tnnte weight to the possibiUly. In the first centiuy b.c. il strikn a ' 
a* unlikely in the eslT«m«. 
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ideal of virtue), because you will be born again. If the 
point of view was so entirely different, the reason for 
borrowing is not apparent. 

None the less is it probable that the druids, the learned 
priestly class, of the southern Celts were considerably 
influenced by contact with Greek culture, ajid that the 
development of features in their own teaching bearing any 
afiinity with that of their Greek neighbours would be con- 
ditioned by this influence. But there must have been 
germs susceptible of development. Had the southern 
Celts, when they became acquainted with Greek learning, 
lacked a mythology, lacked a theory of the relation of this 
to the other life, they would hardly, I believe, have bor- 
rowed precisely the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis, 
or, having borrowed, have transformed it in the sense 
indicated by Cfesar. Something there must have been, 
common to both races, which the druids could proudly 
point to in token of a kinship with the wiser, more learned, 
more powerful Greek, something which the Greek could 
note with a half-amused superficial interest as akin to 
his own speculations. The points of likeness would be 
exaggerated, the differences minimised, on the one side 
from vainglory, on the other from good-humoured indiffer- 
ence, on both from want of the true critical spirit 

I have dwelt upon this aspect of the question at some 
length, because if it be once admitted that the classical 
testimonies simply describe the result of a century's contact 
between southern Celt and Massilian Greek, it would be 
easy to claim the Irish legends as a further outcome of this 
influence of the higher Greek upon the lower Celtic culture. 
They, indeed, would represent its effects, not at first-hand, 
as in the case of the southern Celts described by C%sar 
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and by others, but at third, tenth, or possibly twentieth 
hand. Would not, it may be asked, the higher and more 
spiritual elements of the original doctrine be gradually but 
inevitably sloughed off, and the naturalistic elements be 
rudely and grossly transformed ? Here we have, it may be 
said, a parallel case of development to that which we can 
observe in the series of pre- Roman British coins, the design 
of which, originally borrowed from the Macedonian Staler, 
was gradually rudened and simplified out of recognition. 

In deciding how far this analogy is true and valid, 
we must note the points of difference between the Irish . 
myth! co-romantic legends and the doctrines described by 1 
Cxsar and others as current throughout southern Gaul in I 
the first century B.C. The former say nothing of a theory. I 
of souls, nor do they so much as hint at an ethical syslcmj 
deriving its sanction from this theory. They vouch for al 
behef in the capacity of certain supernatural beings (pro- 1 
bably regarded as gods in the ages prior to that in which J 
the stories were written down), to enter into human shap^ I 
and either assume a new individuality or reshape their own. 
Beings partly or wholly human (though the second feature 1 
cannot be definitely asserted), can also assume different'l 
shapes, or pass through different stages of existence, If the J 
Irish belief, recoverable solely from the legends, lacks I' 
positive doctrinal and ethical features we may fairly ascri 
to southern Celtic belief, it is, on the other hand, partlffl 
associated with a crude pantheism (in the Amairgen nnd f 
Taliessin poems), of which the classical observers of J 
southern Celtic belief say no word, and which is con- ; 
spicuDusly absent (however prominent it may have beea J 
ill the Orphicism out of which Pythagoras developed his I 
system), from Pythagorean ism itself. If, theo, we i 
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that the insular Cells were influenced by the latter at 
second-hand through their continental kinsfolk, we must 
further assume that they threw back the conception into a 
nythological stage by eliminating the metaphysical, social, 
and ethical elements, which gave it character and vitality, 
and, possibly, that they substituted a fresh metaphysical 
element, which should be styled panwizardism rather than 
pantheism — a belief, not in the immanence of deity, so 
that all shapes are but manifestations of one essence, but 
in the all-might of the soothsayer and spellwright, who is 
superior to, can control and overrule the forms in which 
life, animate or inanimate, manifests itself. 

Such a series of assumptions, not very probable in them- 
selves, takes no account of the fact that pre-Chrislian Irish 
behef, in all matters concerning the relation of this to the 
other life, cannot be fairly judged solely on the evidence of 
the myth i CO- romantic legends. Early Irish religion must 
have possessed some ritual, and what, in default of an 
apter term, must be styled philosophical as well as mytho- 
logical elements. Practically, the latter alone have come 
down to us, and that in a romantic rather than in a strictly 
mythical form. Could we judge Greek religion aright if 
fragments of Apollodorus or the Mtlamorphoses were all 
that survived of the literature it inspired ? 

Considerations such as these suggest several possibilities 

1 in connection with the Irish re-birth legends. They may 

I be the mythic expression of a creed which on its ritual and 

I metaphysical side was akin to that of Cfesar's Gauls, or 

they may be the romantic outcome of contact with an alien 

higher culture, or, again, they may represent a stage of 

mythic fancy and thought out of which the southern Celts 

had partly passed owing to Greek influence, but in which 
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they, and perhaps the Greeks abo, must at one time I 
sojoarned. The validity of these various explanations d 
be tested in two ways. Archaic Irish culture must I 
examined Tor indications of belief other than those yield 
by the romantic legends. Archaic Greek culture must \ 
examined for possible phases of belief and fancy i 
closely comparable with those of the Irish sagas than the' 
points of contact noted in classic limes between Pyiha- 
goreanism and the dniidism of the southern Celts. Should 
these be found to exist, it will be difficult to resist the con 
viction that the last of the three explanations suggested 
above is the correct one. 

I propose taking the second way first. Pythagoreanism 
is no isolated and underivcd element of Greek religious 
growth. It has its roots in the past of the Hellenic race ; 
it is a synthesis of far older manifestations of religious 
fancy. These must now be investigated. Should they 
reveal, as I hope to show, striking points of kinship with 
the Irish sagas, points in which both differ from the formal 
Pythagorean doctrine, the task before us will be singularly 
facilitated. For if we can reasonably assign the Irish 
myths to a stage of religious thought and expression known 
to have existed in archaic Greece, we are entitled to i 
interpret the scanty and obscure hints respecting the noi 
romantic sides of Irish mythology and religion in the ligl 
of the far more abundant evidence preserved by the litei 
and material monuments of Hellas. 

II may be well to briefly recapitulate the steps of I 
investigation. The Irish re-birth legends are probably tl 
common property of the Goidels of both Britain j 
Ireland ; they arc certainly pre-Christian in contents i 
tpirit; they are probably akin to mythical tales whi^ 
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must have existed among the southern Celts, representing, 
however, an earlier stage of mythic fancy, unaffected by 
contact with late Greek culture; they show traces of a 
crude pantheism lacking in southern Celtic belief as 
described by classical writers, and in the Pythagorean 
system with which that belief was compared. 
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Pyibagotas and Orpheus— Orpbicism In the Hclienic world — 

Orphicuoi ÍDsuiiicÍFnt lo acccuni for Cirllic belief— Ritual Oiphid 
tbe Tn|ilh of Zagreiu ; poinuof contact between tilual Otpbicimi M 
Celtic belief— Orpbic pantheism and Celtic ponwiiaidism— 
origiDS of Orpbicitm— Rohde's exposition of Ihc DioDjrsus c 
Ofgiiutic mania the common root of Orphic and Celtic tranifbriD 
and rcincamalÍQn beliefs — The agricQllutal origin of Ihe Dion 
ritual— The eiisience of agricnltiiral and ritual sacrifice unong t 
Celts : {a) on the Continent : the priestesses of the Namnites : [f) 
Ireland ; the worship al Mag SlechI— The Greek origin of ( 
Dionysus cull— Both Creeks and Celts have passed through a 
agricullural ritual sacrilicc, in which Ibe Greek Dionysus and t 
Tuatha de Danann mythologies have Ibeir root. 

It would be Toreign to my object to enter into an elabofB 
discussion of the relation between the doctrines of I 
goras and those of his forerunners and contemporaries, 
content myself with dting what Professor Erwin Rohde SI 
in this connection : * The leaching of Pythagoras, whilst ^ 
enabled him to weld his followers into a congre^lion i 
once wider and stricter in its oi^anisalion than any C 
sect, must have coincided in ail essential points 
the piaclica! religious side of Oiphic theology' {P 
453), supported in the main as is tbb statement by 1 
authority of Zellei, and exceeded as it is by the conteutioi 
of E. Maass, who, in bis Orpheus: UiUtrtuchingm 1 
gritikitihtn rvmisehen aUthtistlichin JenstittJie/ihmg 1 
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Jteligion (1895), represents the high-water mark of scholarly 
critical appreciation of the Orphic doctrines. Indeed the 
brief summary of the Pythagorean system given above 
might be applied with scarce a change to the Orphic beliefs 
recognised by the most competent scholars as existing in 
the middle of the sixth century B.C. at the latest. Orphicism 
represented the soul as in bondage to the body, a~prisoner~ 
iflits dungeon from which it may not free itself, and from 
which death itself affords no certain release ; for when the 
soul has quitted the body, wandering free in the upper air, 
ll'is breathed again into a new body, and thus, subjected 
to the ' round of necessity," lo the ' wheel of birth,' it divides 
its existence between unfettered bodilessness and bondage _ 
in human and animal form. From this fate there is but 
"one means of deliverance ; participation in the Orphic 
Dionysiac mysteries enables the initiate ' to step out of the 
"round,' ' to have a respite from woe,' Not his own strength, 
but the grace of the ' releasing gods' has man to thank for 
his deliverance. But this grace insists upon the observation 
of rules, principally ascetic ones. Animal flesh as food is 
to be shunned ; the soul imprisoned in the body in ' expia- 
tion' of its 'imperfection,' or rather in 'satisfaction of its 
debt,' I may be kept pure from the contaminating influence 
of its prison-house by adherence to elaborate rules for the 
preservation of ritual purity. The Orphic initiates are alone 
•the pure ones'; when they die they have little to fear 
from the dread judgment of Hades; not for them the 
terrors of Tartarus or the foul horrors of the filth-swamp in 

' Tbe bull or delit on account of which the soul suffers ÍmpiisoDment 
is nowhere pointed out. As Rohde remaiks {Psyihi), Ihe effecl of Ihii 
doctrine is 10 tteal life In the flesh oí contnuy (o (he (rue and natuiaj 
dtstbation a{ the souL 
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which wallow the impure, the uninitiated, but sojoam ii 
' fair meadows that lie along deep-flowing Acheron.* 
so great is the power of initiation that, thanks to it, childi 
may intercede successfully for the ' miserable souls ' of d 
parents or ancestors, and procure for them cleansing i 
remission. 

Such are certain features of the doctrine widely spread 
throughout the Grecian world in the sixth century B.C., whidi 
appealed to the strong ethical instinct of Pythagoras, and 
were definitely systematised by him. The pivot upon which 
the doctrine turns is, as the reader will doubtless have notice*^ J 
twofold : dread of the punishments of Hades duplicates d 
desire to be released from the chains of carnal exists 
and is in reality inconsistent with ÍL Older Oiphid 
would seem (for definite evidence is lacking) to I 
resolved the inconsistency, by r^arding the stay ir 
as purgatorial only, and, possibly, by a quasi-panth 
doctrine concerning the tdtimate fate of the r^nc 
soul, which, released from its ' body-grave ' (th/u 
was to be reabsorbed into the all-embracictg < 
Pythagoras, on the other hand, seems to have laid { 
stress upon the metempsychosis side of the doctrine; c 
it is that late antiquity associated his naine with ÍL 

Concerning the after-fate of thb body of doctrirK, « 
we must call the Orphic-Pythagorean, denMirtg thereby M 
once the priority of the Orphic and the indissoluble fus' 
of both elements, it is suffidenl to quote the words 4 
Maass, ' Ptatonic philosophy bestowed upon Orphic u 
ing oonceming imnrartatiiy, new life, fresh spixil, i 
complete expression' (Off^ims, 171). Plato $fntb 
devdoped, and transformed the belief and fiuides of I 
predecessors ; since bis time tbey have bccWDC a 
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] and imperishable portion of man's intellectual and moral 
patrimony. 

Vital, however, as may be the interest and import of 
Orphicism for the religious and philosophical evolution of 
humanity, there is little in the foregoing considerations to 
enlighten us concerning the special points we are investi- 
gating. For the side of Orphic doctrine upon which I have 
dwelt differs so little from the fully-developed Pythagorean 
system as to yield no clue concerning the possible influence 
. of Greek upon Celtic culture in the three centuries preceding 
k Ihe birth of Christ, or concerning a possible prehistoric com- 
I munity of Greek and Celtic belief. Let us take the first 
E; point and ask a question which has not presented itself, so 
is I have been able to ascertain, to any of the scholars 
llirho have asserted, more or less definitely, the dependence 
tof Celtic upon Greek culture. Why should the Celts, who 
leame into contact with the Grseco-Roman world of the 

■ western Mediterranean towards the close of the third 
E century B.C., have borrowed precisely the doctrine of 

■ metempsychosis? They borrowed much else, it may be 
Buuwered, if we interpret Cfesar's words in accordance with 
TUie probabilities of the case. But even if we admit that all 

the subjects of druidic study enumerated by Csesar are 
loans from Greek culture, still the fact remains that metem- 
psychosis was especially signalled out by classical observers 
as a characterisric Celtic doctrine. If the Celts borrowed 
it, they did so on such a large scale that the nature of the 
borrowed conception remained practically unchanged. Why, 
I again repeat, should they have borrowed this particular 
doctrine instead of the many others concerning the nature 
and destiny of the soul elaborated by Greek philosophy ? 
We must recollect that important as have been the conse- 
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quences of the Orphic-Pythagorean systems, theii dir 
effect upon Hellenic life was slight, their iiitci effect up( 
Hellenic Ihoughl before 1 50-100 B.C. but little slighter. 
the great lyric poets, Pindar alone is markedly affected I 
Orphic doctrine; of the great dramatists, iCschylus i 
Sophocles are almost entirely uninfluenced ; and althoi 
Euripides shows decided leaning to Orphicism 
passages, the import of this faci is greatly lessened wh( 
the insatiable intellectual and moral curiosity which led h 
to welcome every form of emotional thought is borne iq| 
mind. Even contemporaries of Plato, like the oratoi 
betray in their references to a future life and the destiny o 
the soul how little the average Greek citizen was affected 
by the mystic Iheosophy of the Orphic- Pythagorean sects. 
After Plato, it is true, the personality and immortality of 
the soul are integral elements of philosophic speculatiot 
but the schools by no means retained the spiritualist c 
elusions of Plato. 

In regard to all questions connected with tlie natu 
and destiny of the soul, post-Platonic speculation 
comparatively, agnostic. It is certainly not impossibl 
for the Celts to have picked up Orphic -Pythagore 
doctrines from the Greeks of southern Gaul in the sec 
and first centuries b,c. But it is equally certain that I 
doctrines had fallen into disrepute at this time sunoi 
the philosophers, whilst the average man, in so far as t 
creed was not a mere echoed smattering of the fasliionabi 
philosophy of the day, contented himself, in all probabili 
with obeying the ritual dictates of the traditional religi 
which the Orphic- Pythagorean movemeoi was designed t 
supplement and supplant, even if it be not regarded as j 
definite pnstest against it. 
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If the features of Orphicism noted in the foregoing pages 
neither reveal any prima facie reason why the Celts should 
have borrowed metempsychosis from the Greeks, nor why, 
if the fact of borrowing be admitted, they should have 
transformed the ethical basis of the conception, still less do 
they throw any light upon the Irish re-birth legends. There 
is as great a gulf fixed between these and the half -religious, 
half-philosophical doctrine of the Orphic sects, as there is 
between the elaborate eschatology of Orphicism and the 
simple sensuous pictures of the Irish land of women and 
everlasting youth. There is, however, in Orphicism another 
element, ignored by Pythagoras. As this comes before us 
in its earliest manifestations, it may be described as a 
naturalistic pantheism set forth by myths and ritual symbols 
of a rude character. This Orphic pantheism may possibly 
have contributed towards and influenced those Stoic doc- 
trines of pantheism which were such a marked feature of the 
Stoic system throughout the centuries immediately preced- 
ing the rise of Christianity, though, as a matter of fact, the 
completed outcome of Stoic speculation differed toto cixlo 
from Orphic imaginings. It certainly entered very largely 
into the tangled web of Neo- Pythagorean and Neo-Plalonist 
mysticism ; here the old naturalistic doctrine, interpreted in 
the most diverse ways, and in a spirit equally arbitrary and 
fanciful, was subUmated into a confused mass of occult 
mystical theosophies. The larger portion of the professed 
Orphic texts, as well as of the comments upon the doctrine, 
belong to the later stage in the evolution of Orphicism 
which lasted far down into the Christian period. The 
investigator into the creed and history of the Orphic sects 
is therefore much in the position of a student of Christianity 
who had to rely mainly upon the writings of Swedenbotg, 
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enough has survive 
3 enable a fairly c 



Blake, and Madame Blavatsky. Vet 
of early, i.e. pre-PIalonic. Orphicism t' 
idea of its nature. 

The elements in the Orphic system now to be ( 
were expressed in purely mythological terms instead i 
forming the material of a philosophic ethical doctrtl 
Fruitful comparison with the Celtic legends is thus possiU 
For evidently if Celtdom was influenced by Greece ii 
loric times, such influence is likely to have been exei 
by a ritualistic mythology rather than by an abstract ethica 
philosophy. Again the Irish re-birth legends are, 
have seen, strongly mythological by virtue of their a; 
tion with the Tuatha de Danann, the representatives of d 
pre-Christian Irish Olympus ; and if prehistoric contact C 
be established between these legends and early Greek belii 
it must be on mythological ground. 

Participation in the Dionysiac mysteries was the chi 
ritual act of the Orphic sectary. The mystery therein i 
forth is the story of Dionysus Zagreus. The general I 
marks made above concerning the nature of Orphic tradilk 
are strongly exemplified in this special instance. Our n 
detailed authority is the Greek poet Nonnus ' who wrote ii 
the fifth century of the Christian era ; yet there is sttn 
stantially no doubt but that he and other authorities, aim 
as late, reproduce faithfully the outUnes of a myth knoi 
to Onomacritos in the sixth century before Christ* 
story runs thus : 

The Zacreus Myth. 

Zeus bad committed the care of this woiid to Z 

' In his Dimfiiaca ; cf. Book vi. v. 170 tt sef. 
■ Rohde, P^cht, 411 h. 
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I his and Persephone's son. But ihe wicked Titans, urged 
' the jealous Hera, won the child's confidence by 
many gifts, especially by that of a mirror, and were thus 
able to fall upon, and, as ihey thought, to slay him. But 
though his hmbs, pierced by the Titans' swords, ceased to 
beat with Ufe, the end of one existence was for him but the 
beginning of another; he reappeared in a new form in 
diverse shapes. Now he was a young man, the son of 
Kronos, the bolt-wielder ; now old Kronos himself, heavy 
kneed, bestower of rain. A thousand were his transforma- 
tions, from childhood to manhood, from a roaring lion lo 
a neighing long-maned steed, from a homed dragon to a 
spotted tiger. Lastly he assumed bull shape and warred 
against the Titans with his sharp horns, lighting for his life. 
Then Hera, the cruel stepmother, took part in the fray ; to 
1 his bellowings answered the bellowings of the air, and all 
I the steeps of Olympus shook to the roaring tempest. The 
■ bull succumbed, and Zagreus in his bull form was rent into 
' pieces by the knives of his foes. Nay, they went further, 
and the torn, quivering fragments of the god-bull were 
devoured by his foes. The heart alone was rescued by 
Athene and by her given to Zeus, According to one 
account he himself ate, according to another he gave it 
mixed with drink to Semele. Whichever account was 
followed, the son of Zeus and Semele, Dionysus, was looked 
upon as Zagreus re-bom.^ 

To fully appreciate the import of this myth, it should be 
noted that Zeus was also represented as begetting Zagreus 
upon his own daughter Persephone in serpent form, she 
having assumed that shape to evade his amorous pursuit,^ 



* Roscher, Lexikm, lojG. 
' im., 1058 : cf. the worm I 
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and Ihat in his intercourse with Semele he displays t 
same capacity for shape-shifting as is attributed to Zagreu 
Dionysus : ' now fitting a bull's head to human limbs Z 
imitated the bellowings of Dionysus the bull ; now a heavj 
maned lion, anon a leopard, or again a coiled and creeping^fl 
dragon.' ' Finally, metamorphosis is more often mi 
the fully developed Dionysus legend than in that of a 
other god, saving, of course, Zeus, to whom the supre 
attribute of godhead, shape-shifting, is always pre-eminentlj 
assigned. 



Ritual Orphicism and Celtic Belief. 

Tliat this group of mythical conceptions affords a I 
more fruitful ground of comparison with Irish legend t 
the fully-developed Orphic metempsychosis doctrine is » 
evident. Comparison can be instituted moreover withol 
in any way prejudging the question whether iht: obvial 
parallelism of the two mythologies is due to prehistoi 
community or to historic contact. Either cause is possiU 
Orphic mysteries were spread ihnaughout the Greek-sp< 
ing world, and retained their popularity until a far L 
date than that of the historic contact of Celt and Greek 3 
the third and second centuries before Christ. The objec 
to the possibility of Greek influence, valid, so long a 
sole mode under which the latter could be manifes 
seemed to be that of a highly-advanced ethico-philoso[ 
doctrine, now loses its force. For although the third \ 
second century Greek might interpret his Orphic myste* 
in the light of philosophic speculation, whether due i 

' Nontvu, Difrtysiata, »ii. 319. 
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Pythagoras, Plato, or the later Stoics, yet the actual ritual 
and the explanatory myths retained their primitive form, 
and would be passed on to the ruder Celt unsophisticated 
by religious or philosophic gloss. I freely admit therefore 
that the ritual and mythological sides of Orphicism afford 
a possible origin for the Irish mythic sagas set forth in the 
preceding chapters. Zeus, the shape-shifting father of the 
shape-shifting wonder-child Dionysus, may have supplied 
the model upon which the sagas of Manannan and Mongan, 
of Lug and Cuchulinn, of Ceridwen and Taliessin were 
framed. The re-birth of Dionysus, due to material incor- 
poration with father and mother, in the latter case through 
the medium of a draught, is on the same level of savage 
archaic fancy as the birth-stories of Cuchulinn, of Conall 
Cemach, of Etain ; the essence of the myth may well have 
passed unchanged from the one race to the other. 

But possibility must always be carefully distinguished 
from probability. The course of investigation has brought 
us to the same stage in regard to the re-birth conception as 
it did in regard to the presentment of the Happy Other- 
world. Irish mythic legend shows in both cases the closest 
affinity with what is apparently the most archaic, most 
primitive stratum of Greek m>th. Although the two con- 
ceptions have been studied separately, nevertheless the 
result of either study is, mutatis mutandis, valid for the 
other. Let us note then that whilst, owing to the present- 
ment in ritual form thanks to which its archaic features 
were retained, the Greek re-birth myths were preserved 
down to the period of ascertained historic contact between 
the Hellenic and Celtic worlds, in such a form as to make 
their influence upon Celtic belief and fancy possible, this 



yas not the case with the Elysium myths. The older Greek 
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Elysium, which presents such marked analogy with the Iri 
Happy Ochenvorld, had been replaced, save as a 
survival, by the Orphic- Pythagoreaji heaven, a conceptU 
which, as we saw every reason to believe, could t 
have originated the Irish mythic legends than could t 
still later form it assumed after assimilation and modificatioa I 
by Christianity. The strong likelihood that the affinity be-1 
tween the Greek andCeltic Elysium myths is due to prehistoric J 
community rather than to historic contact justi6es a similar I 
presumption in the case of the re-birth myths. If the latter I 
stood entirely by themselves, it would, I think, be safer» f 
having found a possible origin for the Irish legends in Ifael 
Orphic ritual-mylhs not to seek any further. But the closÉ 
connection of Elysium and re-birth conceptions, and the 
more than probable prehistoric nature of the former in 
Ireland, moke it necessary to pursue investigation in the 
case of the latter. 



Orphic Pantheism, 

To clear away at once the more advanced phases of Orphiú-^ 
ism, it should be noted that the crude pantheism involve 
in the ritual myths had, even at the earliest period at w 
we meet the doctrine, been strongly developed in a do( 
and philosophic sense. The Orphic dictum vouched for b|f 
Plato, Z(i;s Kii^A^, Z<vi fúova, Atos S' Ik trái'Ta T(rvNTai,i| 
sufficient to prove this, although, as Zeller has pointed oufv'fl 
thegrealer part of Orphic pantheistic texts belong to a far latei 
stage of Orphic literature, a stage in which the original ritual 
myth had been duplicated in that or Phanes, the mystcrioBl 
being in whom were combined at once the primal creatiwfl 
power and created substance, who was swallowed by Z 
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re-born as the existing creation, which is thus a mani- 
festation in its totality of í^us' active essence. It is the 
philosophical stage of Orphic pantheism which affected 
the later schools, in especial Stoicism, and which in all pro- 
bability furnished the philosophic interpretation put upon 
the Orphic myths by the Greeks of the third and second 
centuries b.c. This interpretation, although differing, we 
must believe, from stitl later explanations such as we find in 
Plutarch,' must have differed even more from that special 
form of pantheism, or rather, as I have called it, panwizard- 
ism, recoverable from the Amairgen and Taliessin poems. 
The fact that Celtic mythic belief presents the more archaic 
form of the pantheistic doctrine, just as it presents Iht more 
archaic picture of Elysium, gives a hint, slight but significant, 
thai the affinity of Celtic mythology with Orphicism must 
be older than the contact of Greek and Celt in the third 
and second centuries b.c 

Thus, just as reference to the Pythagoreanism of the 
period immediately preceding the Christian era was found 
insufficient to account for the Irish re-birth, so reference to 
the older Orphicism of the sixth century B.C., out of which 
the Pythagorean system was lai^ely developed, leaves us 

' ' Whsl the poels have bbled conceraiog the dismembering of 
Dionysus, and the Tilans' issauh upoD him, [ogelher with iheir puoísh. 
menl, and ho» they were destroyed by ligblning, seu foitb in hidden 
meaning the doctiine of resurrection ; that element of our nature uhjch 
is bruliih, devoid of reason, devilish, and not divine, wu slyled by oar 
fotE&thers, Ihe Titans ; that element in us, it is, which sullen punish- 
ment, and on which justice is wrought.' — Plutarch 'On the eating of 
hunun flesh.' 

The Zagms myth wns brought into connection with the deluge ; 
Zeo» to reven^ (he slaying of Zagrcns would bum the world by wilh- 
bolding nun — be relenU, and the excessive downpour caxues the deli 
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also at fault. But it is noteworthy that the further back « 
get the more numerous and more imporlant are the point 
of contact. The similarity between Pythagorean 
the South Celtic belief which so impressed the classic! 
observers is found to be due to the wholesale borrowing I 
Pythagoras of older Orphic doctrines. As elaborated 1 
Pythagoras they were incapable of exercising any i 
influence upon Celtdom ; even in their earlier form, 
sented in terms of an archaic ritualism, they are found a 
dated with a pantheism, which, crude though it be tm 
comparison with Stoic speculation, is yet far more higM| 
developed than that preserved in the Irish texts. Il is d 
course possible, as I have already said, for Celtdom to ha*( 
absorbed the archaic whilst remaining unaffected by iht 
more advanced features of the system. But it is equaltyJ 
possible for the kinship of Hellenic and Celtic mytluci 
fancy to antedate that first development of Orphicism in si 
philosophical direction, which, through the medium 
Pythagoras, of Plato, of the Platonising Christian Father 
was ultimately to furnish such a large element in the philo*fl 
sophic scheme of the ninth century Christian PantbeisbX 
John Erigena, the Irishman. To test this possibility 1 
cannot afford lo stop at the oldest literary manifestations o 
Orphicism in the sixth century b.c. We must track itm 
further back and examine its place in the entirety of Gre^l 
religion, belief, and fancy. Before doing so, I would ogaii 
emphasise the fact that we art; not absolutely compelled t 
do so, if we are concerned solely with the origin of the Iti 
mythic stones set forth in the preceding pages ; rigorousljl 
speaking, the Orphic-mythic system, as we know it from theV 
sixth century onwards, may be accepted as their sole source. J 
But we shall see, when we come to discuss these stone* li 
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coonection with such other features of Irish mythology as 
have survived, that an explanation valid for them alone 
will not account for the wider group of facts. I am, how- 
ever, somewhat anticipating the course of the argument in 
insisting upon the need of pushing the investigation further, 
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The Dionysus Cult. 

Orphicism centres, as we have seen, round the Dionysiac 
mysteries. As a body of doctrine, as a ritual organisation, we 
cannot, positively, carry it beyond the sixth century b.c, or, 
probably, a century or two further back. It is otherwise, 
however, with the worship of Dionysus, alluded to as this is 
in a well-known Homeric passage, familiar as it is to Hesiod, 
and attested as it is by a mass of varied archxological evi- 
dence which compels us to assume its existence in Greece in 
the ninth or eighth century B.C. at the latest. Let us then 
consider the Dionysiac cult apart from any special connec- 
tion with fully developed Orphicism. I cannot do better 
than summarise Professor Rohde's brilliant sketch in Psyche 
(pp, 319 el seq.). Although, as will be shown later, I draw 
somewhat different conclusions from part of the material he 
has adduced, although we may see reason to supplement or 
rectify his argument, still the bird's-eye view he affords will 
be found singularly vivid and illuminating. Moreover, by 
setting forth certain facts and suggestions in the words of a 
schobr whose exposition is based upon other principles and 
has other objects in view than those of the present investi- 
gation, I avoid the reproach I might otherwise incur of 
selecting such facts and conclusions as suit my thesis. The 
reader may be startled by seeing how aptly Greek myth and 
ritual illustrate Irish romance, and will certainly view the 
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process with less suspicion if he realise its independence o 
the facts I have adduced and the inferences I have drawn 1 
from them. The following paragraphs thus render in brief !| 
Professor Rohde's exposition. My comment thereon i 
reserved for a later stage of the inquiry. 

Belief in ihe immortality of the soul involves acceptanctifl 
of its affinity to the divine nature, for immortality is ÚMM 
especial attribute of godhood. The Homeric presentmetrtfl 
of Hades, and of the bloodless, phantom-like existence o' 
its dwellers, was incapable of originating and 1 
such a belief; the roots of this we must seek in the Dion]^ 
sian cult. 

In mankind at large in an early stage of development tl 
slate of ecstasy, mania, has always had special weight a 
import. In il the patient, freed from the chains of senc 
passes into a world wherein the capacities of will and des 
seem commensurate, wherein the bonds of individuality a 
loosened, wherein the fixed and settled outlines of n 
by which man is controlled and confined shift and transfor 
themselves and accommodate themselves to his din 
energy. Life viewed from this ecstatic standpoint i! 
series of individual manifestations ri^dly confined » 
irremovable limits, but is a plastic essence the infini 
potentialities of which are accessible to whoso knows t 
means of attaining and mastering them. The state 1 
ecstasy may be reached in many ways, chief among them tl 
rapid motion prolonged to exhaustion, the music maddt 
ing to the senses, the sudden change from the blackness a 
night to the fierce 6are of torch and bonfirt^ in short all tl 
accompaniments of the frenzied midnight worship we knowj 
to have characterised the cult of Dionysus amid the moi 
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Uins of Thrace. Doubtless more artificiaJ means were not 
lacking ; hemp and other narcotics may have aided in pro- 
voking the god-possessed frenzy in which Maenad and 
Bassarid, with senses exacerbated to insensibility, rent 
asunder the living victim and devoured his quivering flesh. 
The god, the very god enters into them, the bull-homed 
devotee is at once symbol and manifestation of the bull-god 
he worships. As such he shares the divine energies, the 
divine privileges. ' 'Tis when they aie full of the god that the 
Baccbse draw milk and honey from the stream, not when 
they have come to themselves,' says Plato ; ' wine and honey 
gush forth from the earth, they are amidst the sweet smells 
of Syria,' says Euripides, in the play from which more than 
From any other source we may gain some idea of the divine 
freniy of the Dionysus worshipper. The contrast between 
the fierce energies, the fierce joys of ecstasy and the condi- 
tion of ordinary life *;asily led to a dualistic conception of 
Bfe. The very word íniTTinris involves the idea that soul, 
or spirit, call it what one may, is capable of leaving the 
body, of being elsewhere. To free the spirit, to enable it 
to transcend bodily conditions, to bring it into communion 
with the god, such are the objects aimed at by the devotee. 
Such men and women as displayed a greater capacity for 
entering the 'possessed' state, and in whom the god mani- 
fested himself with the strongest energy, would naturally 
excel their fellows ; somewhat of their power would abide 
with them in their ordinary life ; a caste of soothsayers, of 
wizards would constitute itself. And in very deed the 
soothsaying power of the Thracians was far-famed. 

This yearning for the powers and joys of the ecstatic 
state, the feeling of communion with mightier, freer beings, 
which it, and it alone, aiTorded, are, as already said, almost 
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world-wide. And they ore always accompanied by inter 
belief in the life and power of the spirit apart from t 
body. So too with the Thracian worshippers of DIonysiM 
Herodotus tells of the Thracian Gets, whose belief ' 
men immortal."' After this life they passed away to i 
endless one with Zaimoxis their god, who ever s 
hollowed hill. Again we learn from Pomponius Mdi 
' thai they deemed the souls of the departed would relum.'f 
Such a conception is implied too In the assumption, ' 
prevalent in antiquity, of a kinship between the Thraciii 
and Pythagorean doctrine concerning the soul, and justifyil 
the ascription to the Thmcians of a belief that the s 
entered Ínlo a new body in which it continued its e 
existence, and in so far was 'immortal.' It is signifid 
that in the Hecuba of Euripides it is the Thracian Poiymesb 
who tells the queen, in answer to her question concemin 
her fate after death, that she shall become a dog. 

If the spirit can attain to and recruit itself with the divine 1 
essence in the stale of ecstasy, must not its own essence be \ 
divine, and if divine, immortal, and may not death as ■ 
permanent separation of body and spirit he the portal < 
immortality for the latter? And, if so, who would no^ 
yearn for death as admitting the spirit to a realm it c 
only attain here in rare moments of 'possession' by c 
munion with the god? Thus, as Herodotus reports, tbáfl 
Thracian greeted the new-bom child with cry and lamen^,! 
whilst the dead were buried with joyful clamour, for thatl 
they henceforth hved in perfect bliss.' Hence the Thraciaa,| 
readiness for death, which astounded the ancients ; to thes 
barbarians it seemed, as Galen notes, 'a fair thing to die.' i 

' Herodotus, iv. 94. 

' Pomponiiu Mela, ii. iS. ' HerodoltU, 
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The cult of Dionysus had penetrated the Hellenic world 
before the period in which the Homeric poems took shape, 
but in Homer's days it was as yet a minor and local worship ; 
Dionysus has no place among Homer's Olympians. At a 
later period, perchance during the storm and stress of the 
Dorian invasion, the Thracian god made rapid conquests 
throughout the Grecian world in spite of the fundamental 
opposition between the spirit of his cult and the genius of 
the Hellenic race. Greek religion was profoundly modified 
in consequence, but so also was the Thracian cult ; it be- 
came humanised, Hellenised. Yet it ever retained its primal 
animating principle, and even in such a comparatively late 
manifestation of Dionysus' power as the origination of 
comedy we can detect the link which unites the comedian's 
art, the art of transformation, of manifestation in diverse 
personalities, with the midnight orgy in which the frenzied 
devotee sought from the god the power of loosening himself 
from the chains of sense, of entering into the ecstatic 
state. 

Among the Olympians it is with the most typical of 
Hellenic deities, with Apollo, that Dionysus became most 
dosely associated ; and the mutual action and reaction 
upon each other of these worships, so diverse in th«r 
original spirit, form an important chapter in the history of 
Greek religion.' The Dionysus worship was not only 
softened, it was regularised ; the frame of mind in which 
ecstasy was yearned and striven for yielded the elements of 
an elaborate system of purificatory and ascetic riles. For 
as the object aimed at is the release of the spirit from the 
bonds of the flesh, the more permanent mode of accom- 

' Kohde does noi eiplain ihu associalion, a nattinl uid inevitable 
one, in my opinion. See infra, passim. 
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plishing this by means of ascetic mortification came j 
rival, and with minds of a higher cast, lo supplant t 
temporafy excitement of the orgiastic frenzy. Again, t 
influence of a sacerdotal hierarchy, such as that a 
with the cult of Apollo, would make for the substitution C 
a symbolic ritual, performed, and only lo be performed h 
itself, rather than for the perpetuation of an actual i 
shared in by all the worshippers. 

But the evolution of the religious idea did not stop h 
If ecstasy, release for a time, shorter or longer as org 
frenzy or ascetic mortification is the mode adopted, fnj 
the bonds of carnal sense, be the consummation to I 
achieved, then subjection to these bonds must be regarded ■ 
the highest evil, and it must be the devotee's aim 
therefrom, not only in this life, but in possible manlfestatiai 
of the spirit, after this life ; the necessary existence t 
such manifestations being an inevitable deduction from Í 
phenomena of ecstasy. Thus are reached the half-religiot 
half-metaphysical conceptions of the soul prisoner of t 
body, and the purely religious corollary therefrom, that the" 
task of the devotee is to minimise the effects of this bondage 
in this life, and lo escape from it altogether after death. 

So far Professor Rohde, whose entire exfwsition, with its 
buttressing apparatus of citation from Greek literature^ 
should be read. But the summary I have just givei 
sufficient to focus upon tlie phenomena of Irish mythic j 
romance a light under which they assumed ordered i 
reasoned significance. For we see that a body of myth ii 
which shape-shifting, the capacity for self-manÍfestatiaQ J 
under diverse forms, are prominent features is most naturally J 
explained by the existence of a body of religious belief i 
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the att^nment of ecstasy through the medium of orgiastic 
frenzy. And by carrying the analysis of the Dionysus cult 
beyond the stage reached by Professor Rohde we shall find 
the wherewithal to account for the other features of Celtic 
belief, besides its pseudo - Pythagoreanism noted by the 
ancients, and to make it more than probable that simitar 
beliefs existed among the insular Celts. 

DiONVSUS AND ElVSIDM, 

Before entering upon this task the two pregnant dtations 
from Plato and Euripides demand more than passing 
notice. They supply a psychological reason for that associa- 
tion of Elysium and metamorphosis which persists so strongly 
in the Irish mythic romances, and which might otherwise 
seem inexplicable. The one belief as the other is seen to 
be rooted in the phenomena of ecstasy. The devotee who 
seeks to escape from the fetters imposed upon him by 
bodily conditions also seeks to escape to a realm in which 
his ideal of felicity, dependent, however, at first wholly 
upon bodily conditions, may be realised. Fancy links 
together the two conceptions, and even though in the 
course of evolution they develop independently, still Ihe 
cormection remains apparent, inexplicable as its cause may 
seem. The hint afforded by Plato and Euripides must be 
borne in mind when the history of the twin conceptions 
among the Aryan-speaking races is investigated, and it is 
sought to determine whether or no they are derived, 
mediately or immediately, from the older cultures of the 
East. 

To return to the Dionysus cult. Professor Rohde's 
analysis, brilliant and su^estive as it is, brings into promin- 
ence elements which are mainly secondary, at least in the 
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stage in which he considers them, and omits to dul 
emphasise others which are primary. This is easily ( 
plicable when his object — the discussion of Hellenic spiti 
belief — is remembered. But the conceptions which I 
passes by are of hrst-rale importance for us. 



The True Nature of the Dionysits Cult.' 

There can be little, indeed we say no doubt, that 1 
must regard the ritual involved in the oldest forms i 
Dionysus worship as akin to a great mass of symbolic 
prevalent throughout large areas of both the Old and N^ 
World, the purport of which is to strengthen the life of tí 
vegetation upon which that of man depends, by infusii 
into it the vital energy of a specially selected victim, 
greater the potentialities of life and vigour possessed byu 
victim, the greater the benefit ensuing from his sacrif 
Hence, at an early stage of thought, the conclusion thatV 
the mysterious being or power, the god, of whom grtn 
and life, both animal and vegetable, may be regarded as i 
attribute or manifestation, can be sacrificed, the greatCj 
amount of advantage capi be counted upon. I 
this resolves itself into treating the victim as a manifesta 
or a symbol of the god, with the natural consequence < 
intensifying the conception of his metamorphic nature, 
is ever being sacrificed but to remanifest himself in 

' In this paragiaph I am practically summaiising antl reiUtilf Ij 
views of Muinhaidl and Mi. Fisier. 1 refer tn tKe lulu's 
Betigh, and to Mr. Huitland's Legend o/ Prrstui, for n fu 
and justilication of the theory. Cf. also Robertson Smith's 
' Sacnfice,' in the ninth edition of the Etuyilopadia Brilminica, ■ 
hit KtligioH t/ lie Stniitts,uiá Voigi's article, 'Dionpua,' In Re»' 
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fbnns, and with added potencies. Nor must another ad- 
vantage be overlooked. If the life and energy of the 
sacrificed god can be made to pass indirectly into man 
through the vegetation upon which he subsists, so it can pass 
directly Thus a twofold aspect of the sacrifice. The vital 
essence of the vicrim, existing in the blood, in the heavingi 
quivering, quick flesh, is distributed, partly to mother-earth 
that she may nourish and in due season bring forth the fruit 
of her womb, the god-son by whom she is impregnated, and 
whom she bears ; partly, to the devotee. And the latter 
is str^ghtway justified, for does he not acquire by participa- 
tion in the rite access to thai state of ecstasy in which for 
the time being he seetns to pass out of the mortal into the 
immortal, out of the confined into the unconfined, to leave 
behind him human limitations, and ascend into the sphere 
of the superhuman, the divine? 

Take such a series of assumptions and conceptions as the 
basis of a creed expressing itself in ritual form, and it may 

»pul on the most diverse aspects according to the genius and 
BOCial organisation of the race. Among an essentially war- 
like people, exercising sway over subject populations, de- 
pendent for its power and influence and wealth upon its 
martial valour and consequent prestige, what may be called 
the agricultural side of the creed would lend to be mini- 
mised ; the powers, the energies which the ruling warrior 
caste, and its priestly representatives, would seek to attain, 
would be less the quickening of bud and fruit, than the 
heightening and intensifying of human individuality as 
directed to combat and domination. Sacrifice would tend 
to lose its fixed calendarial character determined by the 
unchanging round of natural processes, and to form a fund, 
SO to say, of reserve enei^, upon which the race could 
VOL, II. K 
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draw when and as needed- In such a way those usages 
of human sacrifice aitested lo by classical observers of the 
second and first centuries B.C., as existing among their 
Celtic neighbours, raight establish themselves. They should 
be regarded as renewing the vital energies of the race, as 
seizing upon and utilising for the conqueror the stock of life 
existing among the conquered.' 

The strong stress laid by classical observers upon the 
psychological basis of the Celtic doctrine, which they com- 
pared with the Pythagorean metempsychosis, is in consonance 
with this interpretation. Death had no terror for the Celt, 
for had not his priest power to furnish him with a fresh 
slock of life, and whence could this power be derived save 
through the medium of sacrifice? It was after all a logical 
deduction from the original conception. If sacrifice, litually 
performed (and in course of time ritual creates inevitably 
a priestly class), could renew and recreate the sources o fij 
life manifested in nature, why not ii 

The theory thus adumbrated accounts reasonably for t 
features of Celtic religion which more than any other 
pressed classical obseners : human sacrifice, on a ! 
and with circumstances of horror which startled t 
cruel and callous Roman, and a doctrine of life in v 
they detected an analogy to the Pythagorean systn 
But a hypothesis cannot be regarded as satisfactory sin 
because it satisfactorily accounts for facts, it must also I 
some measure rest upon independent evidence. TacitlfiJ 
have postulated among the Celts such a ritual of sacri& 

' C . Cicsar"» ciplwwtjon of CeUic sacrifice : ' They think thai ii 
a man's life is rendeted np foi a mm's life, the will of Ihc imm 
God eannot be satisfied, and they have sacrificea ol Ma kind n ■ 
nalitHuU it 
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originally agricultural, as we find among the Thracians and 
as developed *,-ith the Greeks into the Dionysus worehip of 
hisioric limes. This ritual I assume to have departed from 
its agricultural type, and to have developed so as to suit the 
needs of a community essentially warlike in spirit and 
organisation. But traces of the original form and significance 
i of the ritual must have persisted. Do such exist? 

P Ritual Sacrifick in the Celtic World. 

One of the few facts concerning Celtic ritual in the period 
before Christ which has come down to us is due to the 
Greek traveller Posidonius. Strabo and Dionysius Perie- 
getes have preserved his account of the priestesses of the 
Namnites, who celebrated their rites in an island at the 
mouth of the Loire. No man durst set foot on this island, 
which was solely devoted lo the use of these priestesses, but 
at times they visited men on the mainland. These women 
possessed of Dionysus,' in a state of frenzy, accomplished 
once a year the following rite : the temple of the god they 
shipped was roofed, but annually the priestesses unroofed 
it had, however, to be roofed again before sunset. So 
each of the women came to the work bringing upon her 
shoulders a burden of the requisite materials, and in case 
any one allowed her burden to fall to the ground she was 
instantly torn to pieces by her companions, who canied her 
mangled remains round the temple until the flame of their 
fury burned itself out. Each succeeding year saw the horrid 
scenes repeated (Rhys, Hibb. Ltd. 197, quoting Strabo, 
iv. 4). 

With this account of the Namnites priestesses must he 

impared that given some hundred and fifty years later 

iby Pomponius Mela of the priestesses of the island Sena, 
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probably the modern Seine, and, if so, not far distant from 
the unnamed isle of Posidonius. I quote Professor Rhys' 
version (Hibi. Led. 196): "Sena, in (he Britannic Sea, 
opposite the coast of the OsismÍ, is famous for the oracle 
of a Gaulish god, whose priestesses, living in the holiness of 
perpetual virginity, are said to be nine in number. They call 
them Gallizenae, and they believe them to be endowed with 
extraordinary gifts : to rouse the sea and wind by their in- 
cantations, to turn themselves into whatsoever animal form 
they may chose, to cure diseases which among others are 
incurable, to know what is to come, and to foretell it. 
They are, however, devoted to the service of voyagers only 
who have set out on no other errand than to consult 
them ' (Mela, iii. 6). 

Before discussing these accounts I may be allowed to 
note the essential kinship between the historic island of 
women devoted to the worship of a god, in which men 
durst not set foot, but whose dwellers sallied forth lo seek 
temporary mates on the mainland, and the isle of women in 
Irish legend, whose goddess dwellers come to Ireland t 
I «eek out heroes whose love tht:y may win. 

To return to the classical accounts. That they apply,! 
not to the very same, at least to closely allied institutu 
is evident, also that they at once mutually complement « 
other and reveal a development which we know from o 
sources to have taken place. The bloody and fero 
rite mentioned by the earlier traveller has disappeared 1 
the time of Mela, in consequence, it cannot be doubt 
of the stringent enactments made by the Roman j 
against the Druidic practice of human sacrifice. The obj 
of the cult has suffered some change in consequence 
difierent aim has been assigned to the might of the pnea 
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and she is on the way of [ranrormatioii Into the medbcval 
witch with her power over wind and tide. Vet Mela has pre- 
served a trait unnoted by the older traveller ; the priestesses 
of the old god, giver of life, manifcster of life, lord of form 
and shape, whose flesh and blood supply the plastic essence 
out of which Nature is ever fashioning, and into which 
she is ever refashioning herself, possess and retain the 
might and attribute of their master; like the swineherd 
servants of the Tuatha De kings in Irish legend, they 
can 'turn themselves into whatsoever animal form they may 
choose.' 

That the nature of the ritual described by Fosidonius is 
originally agricultural may be proved, I think, by its 
periodicity. The god of vegetable growth, unlike him of 
war or of the windy sea, must be strengthened and placated 
U fixed seasons. The sacrifice of the priestess of Sena 
may be looked upon as akin to the Meriah sacrifice amoi^ 
the Khonds of Bengal. 

Ritual Sacrifice in Ireland. 
As we shall see later, survivals of the practice have per- 
sisted in Britain which, when compared with more perfectly 
preserved examples elsewhere, put its real nature beyond 
doubL But at this stage 1 do not wish to appeal to in- 
ferential and analogical, but solely to direct, evidence. 
Fortunately among the very few statements respecting the 
ritual side of old Irish religion we possess, one there is, con- 
clusive on the point under investigation. The dinnshenchas 
of M^ Slechl runs as follows: "Tis there was the King 
idol of Erin, namely the Crom Croich, and around him 
^elve idols made of stones ; but he was of gold. Until 
Patrick's advent he was ihe god of every folk that colonised 
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Ireland. To him they used lo offer the firstlings of e 
issue and the chief scions of every clan. Tis to him tl 
Erin's king, Tigemraas, son of FoUach, repaired on Hal 
tide, together with the men and women of Ireland, i 
to adore him. And they all prostrated themselves befotf 
him, so that the tops of their foreheads and the gristle a 
their noses, and the caps of their knees and the ends ( 
their elbows broke, and three-fourths of the men of I 
perished at these prostrations ; whence Mag Sleifit, ' 
of Prostration " ' (Stokes, Sennes Dindsenckas, R.C. 
35-36)-' 

As previously staled {supra, i. 196), many of the prose ^ 
shetuhas arc also found in a verse form in the Book of Leini 
version ; this is the case with the Mag Slecht dinnseneM 
and the verse adds the information that the object of t 
men of Ireland in offering one-third of their progeny was Ij 
obtain com and milk ; whence, as Mr. Whitley Stokes c 
ments, 'we may infer that the Irish Celts, like other r 
held that the Earth-gods could be propitiated by hui 
sacrifices' (I.e. 36). Although the Dinnshenchas is 
viously stated, a comparatively late compilation (it was p 
together in the eleventh and twelfth centuries out of matei 
some of which, e.g. the verse found in the Book of Leinst 
may have been redacted a couple of centuries before) tl 
particular tradition, like the majority of those contained ii 
must be of pre-Christian origin. It would have been qui 
impossible for a Christian monk to have invented such J 
slory, and vre may accept it as a perfectly genuine bit ^ 

' In Appendix B. Professoi Kudo Meyer has edited and mnsli 
the metrical version ol this tUnns^tni-has found in the Book ol Lcini 
ThU is probably the oldest foim, [nun which the prose vetsioni M 
■bridged. 
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information respecting the ritual side of insular Celtic 
religion. 

The insular Celts, then, as also the Continental, practised 
what may be called agricultural sacrifice ; in the case of the 
Continental Celts the circumstances of the ritual, the sex of 
the officiating priests, the fierce frenzy which accompanied 
it, were such as to suggest to the Greek observer the 
Dionysus cult of his own land. The parallel he thus 
implied was truer than he knew ; Dionysus loo, son of Zeus 
and Semele, comrade of Apollo, lord of the ecstasy of wine, 
of the drama's glamour, had indeed been aforetime such a 
one as the priestesses of Seine worshipped when they rent 
and devoured their stumbling comrade. 

Comparison of Greek and Celtic Agricultural 
Sacrificial Cults. 

Thus we find among the Celts traces of a form of reli- 
gion closely akin to that out of which the historical Greek 
Dionysus cult was evolved ; the social and historic con- 
ditions of either race, Celt and Greek, differing greitly as 
they did, the development of this religion differed likewise. 
Bloody and ferocious as it was at the outset, its sav^e 
characteristics were intensified among the Celts by divorce 
from the agricultural, by association with the warlike 
interests of the race, nor had it to suffer rebuke and com- 
petition from the cult of milder gods. In Greece, on the 
other hand, the agricultural side of Dionysus persisted, but 
humanised and refined ; whilst association with deities of a 
more eiviiised character (I give the word its etymolc^cal 
value) conferred upon the god an infinitely wider and more 
varied range of attributes and interests. But differ, as came 
to do the two cults, they retained an essential kinship due 
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to common origin; the root conception of both is the 
capacity of renewing, transmitting, transforming the life 
inherent in the god, his ministers, or his devotees ; the 
sanction of this conception is in both cases the same ; the 
participant in the rites attains a state in which this capacity 
manifests itself beyond all doubt, in which, too, the highest 
idea! of felicity may be grasped by him. The romantie , 
fiction which was the outcome of this religion is necessarily I 
dominated and animated by the mutually related concep- I 
tion of escape from the bonds which confine mar 
manifestation of his being, of escape from an earth which) J 
at its happiest, makes but a sorry show by side of the Elysiuin I 
he pictures in his frenzy. 

The close parallel between the fifth century Greek account 1 
of theThraciansand the first century Grieco- Roman account ] 
of the Celts may be noted tn passant. The same ihingi J 
strike Herodotus about the one set of barbarians as strike | 
Posidonius about the other, the tenacity of belief in another j 
life, the contempt of death, the existence of conception* J 
which reminded both observers of Pytliagoreanism. I note ] 
the parallel but disclaim any idea of suggesting racial aifinity j 
between Thracians and Celts, To argue this would b^ I J 
believe, to misunderstand the history of the Aryan-speaking ] 
races in Europe, Both Thracians and Celts are Aryatt ' 
speaking peoples, and in the dark backward of time to ] 
which we are carried by the necessity of dating the Thracian ' 
Dionysus worship before the Greek phase of it, revealed by , 
the Homeric mention, say from 1500 to 1000 B.C., I hold I 
that there would be singularly little difference in religious. I 
conceptions and social organisation between the various 1 
less-advanced members of the Aryan group who occupied. J 
Central and Northern Europe. The historic causes whi 
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were lo differentiate Celt and Teuton and Slav had not yet 
b^un to operate, and it is quite indifferent to our thesis lo 
which branch of the Aryan family the Thraclan Aryans are 
I to be affiliated. All that need be noted is that Greece, 
I coining in contact at four centuries of distance with Aryan 
I barbarians of substantially the same social and religious 
[ culture, was struck by the same phenomena. 

Greek Origin and Nature of the Dionysus Cult. 
Of more importance than the exact racial affinities of the 
prehistoric Thracians is the question whether the Dionysus 
cult is Greelc in origin and development, or an alien in 
trasive element in Greek religion. The Greeks of the fifth 
and following centuries were of the latter opinion'for the 
most part, and it has been widely held by modem scholars. 
A series of myths, simitar in outline and import, were, until 
, recently, interpreted as traces of the opposition which the 
I alien cult encountered in the Hellenic world. Stories went 
^ how this or that king, fearing the frenzied worship paid to 
new god, strove against him, and how Dionysus sent 
madness upon his very family so that they knew him not, 
and when he would have spied upon or interfered with their 
1 midnight rites tore him to pieces — a striking symbol of 
I the fierce conflict which this un-HellenÍc cult had to pass 
* through before it could effect a lodgment in the Hellenic 
world 1 But of late these myths have been interpreted in 
an entirely different sense : they are regarded as attempts to 
explain a ritual, the true significance of which had been 
lost. The ritual comprised, as we have seen, the sacrifice 
of the god to the god — of his representative, that is, in animal 
or human form. Now the human representative might be 
^^^ invested with special powers and attributes and sanctities, 
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such as made him for the time the chief man of his tribe or ' 
family, attributes and sanctities which assimilated him to the 
god and ensured corresponding advantage from his sacrifice. 
Thus, the story of the king or chief torn in pieces by the 
women of his own household and kin might well be no 
fiction, but an echo of what had actually taken place at one 
time. But as the race outgrew the stage of agricultural 
sacrifice, the ferocious slaughter of the king-victim would 
assume an a5p>ect utterly inexplicable. His death, instead 
of being the chief act in the worship of the god, came to be 
regarded as punishment for opposition to him, and in tlUs i 
way such stories as those of Pentheus and Lycurgus woi " 
arise. 

Now if this interpretation be correct, not only does ifl 
afford no warrant for the alien origin of the Dionysus c ' ' 
it conclusively disproves the theory of reetnt alien origh^ 
Had the cuh been introduced into Greece in historic tim 
with the full-blown ritual of sacrifice in its original form, 1 
phenomenon so strange, so repugnant to Greek feeling mitt 
needs have justified its existence in such a way that r 
apprehension of its significance would be impossible. If H 
admit what may be called the anthropological interpretatioi^ J 
we must needs hold that the Greeks were dealing with | 
survival, with a rite that maintained itself, as rites will, loi 
after the animating conception had fallen away from 1 
popular mind. But this is a process involving a lengther 
period of time. Moreover, as Professor Jevons has acut^ 
obsen'ed {Jv/iíore ii.), the most famous of these legendi 
that in which King Lycurgus is the \nctim, is no witness t 
the Thracian origin of the cult, as Lycurgus is represented! 
as a Thracian king. It is singular that Professor Rohde^! 
whilst admitting the anthropological explanation of 
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Lycurgus and alien myths, yet argues for the comparatively 
late introduction of the cult into Greece, which that explana- 
tion disproves. Another German scholar, Professor Maass, 
has in his Orpheus felt the difficulty and essayed to clear it 
up. His work is, as already noted, an argument in favour 
of the early and genuinely Hellenic character of the Orphic 
doctrine. He is thus led to distinguish two distinct myths 
of the sacrificed and eaten god ; one, purely Hellenic, in 
which Orpheus is the victim-deity whose essence by the act 
of sacrifice is diffused throughout the creation ; one, of 
Thracian origin, in which Dionysus-Zagreus plays a similar 
part. Fusion of the two cults look place in Thrace in the 
sixth century, and the Thracian god supplanted the original 
Greek protagonist of the myth. Orphicism received in 
consequence an accession of primitive, barbaric energy 
which enabled it, under the shadow thrown upon the Greek 
world by the advancing menace of Persian invasion, to 
successfully appeal to large sections of the Hellenic race 
(Orpheus, pp. 169 et seg). 

Maoss himself admits the paradoxical character of certain 
among his conclusions, notably the replacing of Orpheus 
by a Thracian supplanter as late as the sixth-century. It 
seems hardly necessary to argue against a theory which 
rans counter to all we know of sixth-century Orphicism ; it 
is sufficient to point out that the complicated hypothesis is 
unnecessary. It is far simpler to treat the ensemile of 
Dionysiac-Orphic conception as being Greek from the be- 
ginning, as falling into disuse and disrepute, thanks to a 
combination of historic conditions which turned the Greek 
mind in other directions, and impressed upon it, as a whole, 
a stamp alien to these conceptions. Vet, they nevertheless 

-sisted, as elements connected with religion will pen 
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they still formed a portion of the emotional and intellectual 
store of the Greek mind, and were subject to the phases of 
the development through which that mind passed. That 
development not only led the Greeks away from the fierce 
and unbridled frenzy in which the Dionysian creed found 
its most characteristic manifestations, it was equally hostile 
to the ascetic doctrine into which that frenzy ultimately 
transformed itself. The Greek soon outgrew the primitive 
stage of the cult, and by the time it reached the ascetic 
stage, he had grown away from that likewise. Thus the 
Pythagoreanism which was the last outcome of the Diony- 
sian cult (and Inily Pythagoras himself never imagined a 
stranger metamorphosis) exercised so tittle influence upon 
Hellas, whilst the corresponding ascetic doctrine of Buddha 
revolutionised India. On the other hand, the Greek turned 
Dionysus to an account equally consonant with the nature 
of the god and the genius of the race, making him the 
patron of the most varied and living of all forms of Utemy 
art, of the drama. 

To claim the Dionysus cult as belonging to Greece from 
the earliest lime to which we can hark back is by no means 
to deny its Thracian character likewise. It is simply to 
assume that the Greeks and their northern neighbours had 
once possessed similar riles, thai the former outgrew and 
transformed, whilst the latter retained them in their primi- 
tive aspect It is quite possible that such traces of primi- 
tive barbarism as lingered in Greek usages should be 
reinforced during times of closer contact between the more 
and less advanced peoples. Such a time of contact may 
well have been, as Rohde conjectures, the period of the J 
Dorian invasion, and thus may be explained the wilder^ 
savager ruiture of the Dionysus ritual in Sparta. Nor ú 
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wonderful that under these circumstances the later Greeks 
should be tempted to assign a. worship, features of which 
had become strange if not actually repugnant to them, 
wholly to ahen influence. 

A remark of Professor Maass might be further adduced in 
support of the original Greek character of the Dionysus 
worship : he would explain the Orphic-Pythagorean metem- 
psychosis doctrine by the instinctive fondness of the Greek 
race for a mythology based upon the conception of metamor- 
phosis, combining with it the various theories which it had 
gradually elaborated concerning the nature and fate of the 
soul. This may be admitted if we recollect that a mytho- 
logy such as the German scholar alludes to is in itself an 
outcome of and a witness to religious conceptions and ritual 
practices, of which the original Dionysus cult is the most 
characteristic and famous example. 

We may take it then that the Aryan-Greek like the Aryan- 
Celt passed at one stage of his development through a phase 
of religion which may be styled the agricultural-sacrificial, 
and that in the one case as in the other the resultant mytho- 
logy outlived the official recognition and practice of the ritual. 
Unofficially we shall see reason for believing that the latter 
also did persist. In both cases, too, this phase of religion gave 
rise to a philosophy, as far subtler and more complex in the 
one case than the other as the Greek outstripped the Celt In 
every form of culture. But with the Greek an ethical system 
as well as a philosophy came into being. And here the 
reader will doubtless have detected an apparent fault in the 
argument. The Orphic sectary of the sixth century, whose 
highest lure is that he can release man from the cycle of 
birth, from possibility of entering into another form after 
death's release from the present one, is the Uneai heir of the 
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votary who sought in frenzy the means of attaining the ' 
power of transformation. How has the change come about ? 
Professor Rohde, it will be recollected, has essayed to 
answer this question (jii/ru, p. 141). The steps according to 
him are : desire to throw off the bonds of sense ; disgust 
with the body which in this life frustrates the effort ; dread 
of similar bondage after the present life is closed by death ; 
consequent desire to escape re-birth which can only be 
conceived of as an association of spirit and body. It may 
seem unlikely that such a subtle chain of reasoning should 
result in convictions which deeply moved no inconsiderable > 
section of the Hellenic race as did the Orphic doctrineB.J 
If the sanction of Orphicism was really escape from re-birtfaii j 
one would naturally seek for a less far-fetched cause. But: J 
the question need not be examined here A similar f 
phenomenon confronts us in India ; there too, 
sixth century likewise, the moral revolution of Buddhisi 
rests upon the passionate longing to have done with li^ 
to be released from the horror of possible re-birth. 
nature and cause of these strangely similar phenomei 
should be inquired into at the same time. 

The discussion of these points, secondary though thqri 
be, is not useless for our argument It is of moment t 
show that Greek and Celt share certain fundamental concep- 1 
tions : it is well to remember that Asia as well as Europga 
has its share in the Aryan problem, for, so rapidly has t 
pendulum swung, one is in danger of forgetting nowadays 
that the men who sang the hymns of the Rig Veda or ti " 
the stories of the Jatakas 5[K>ke an Aryan tongue equal 
with the men who listened to the lays of Homer or pictui 
Cuchulinn holding the warriors of Ireland single- 
at bay. 
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We must now return to Ireland. Comparison with 
Greek myth and ritual has revealed the sources of that 
body of mythic romance of which the Voyage of Bran is 
but one, and not the most striking example. We can assert 
with some confidence that this body of romance drew hfe 
and inspiration from such a conception of nature, animate 
and inanimate, as in Greece produced alike the cult of 
Dionysus and the rich store of metamorphosis myth asso- 
ciated with his name. To verify this hypothesis we must 
essay to determine with greater precision than has hitherto 
been attained the real nature of the mysterious beiiigs who 
play so large a part in the Voyage of Bran and allied 
legends. If the surmise to which we have been led be 
correct, some traces of the nature we assign hypothetically 
to the Tuatha De Danann must be recoverable from the 
stories told of Ihem. And in investigating the character 
and attributes of this mysterious race, let us remember that 
we are also attacking the problem of the origin and nature of 
Irish fairy-belief; for what the Irish peasant of lo-day fables 
and believes of die goodpeopU, his ancestors of a thousand 
years ago fabled and believed of the Folk of the Goddess. 

Lest I be misunderstood, 1 would say that whilst I chum 
already to have found an immediate source for certain 
features of Celtic and Greek mythic romance and worship 
in cults akin to that of Dionysus, I prejudge nothing as to 
the ultimate origin of these cults themselves. These may 
be due to the influence of the East upon Aryan Europe, 
or they may be the result of a contact wholly European 
between Aryan and non-Aryan. Before essaying to solve 
this final problem we have still to supply many details in our 
sketch of the purely Aryan, and in especial of the purely 
development of this phase of religion. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE TUATHA DE DANNAN 

The diumtíiuÁas oí Mag Slecht and Ihe myihic leign of I'l^hemmi 

Annalislic account : apparenl discrepancy with tbe Dinnsbei 

mythology — Classification of Irish mythical liletalure concem 
Tuatha de Danann— Tbe Annaiistic accDunl ; the ramanlic i 
of Battle of Moytura; the Rabelaisian elemenl in Irish mjtbali 
comparison of Annaiistic and romanlie accounts ; necessary dodue 
as to agricullural origin of Uie Tuatha de Danann -. Dina 
mentions of tbe Tuatha de Danann and discussion of tbe Iradiligi 
concerning the Ciirs of Caniian and Tailiinn — Tbe heroic ■ 
mentions of the Tuatha de Danann ; validity of this endence ; i 
parison between the mylblc lileititure of Greece and ttebuuJi 
import of heroic saga eviilBDcc — Development of (be Tintha d 
Danann mylhalDgy. 

The ANNALrsTic Account of Tighkrnhas. 
A CONVENIENT starttng-point for our investigation into tl 
origin and nature of the mysterious folk of the j 
Danu is afforded by the diitnthencAtu of Mag Slecht, quote 
in the last chapter. Froni it we leam that at Hallowtide- 
the close, thai is, of the autumn and beginning of I 
winter season^the ancient Irish worshipped the image at\ 
symbol of a god with human sacrilicc. Now the Irish J 
annals have somewhat to say about the cult practised tjijk 
Mag Slecht. In the Annals of the Four Masters we rea4Í3 
A.M. 3656 (i.e. according to the cbroQology of the Fout-I 
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Masters, 1 538 yeare before the birth of Christ), as follows 
concerning Tighemmas, king of Ireland at the time : ' It 
was by Tigheamnias also that gold was first smelted in 
Ireland. ... It was by him that goblets and brooches were 
first covered with gold and silver in Ireland. It was by 
him that cloths were dyed purple and blue and green. It 
was in his reign that the three black rivers of Ireland burst 
forth. , . . Ai the end of the year he died with three- 
fourths of the men of Ireland about him, at the meeting of 
Mag Slecht, in Breifne, at the worshipping of Crom Cruach, 
which was the chief idol of adoration in Ireland. This 
happened in the night of Samhain (All Hallows) precisely. 
It was from the genuflections that the men of Ireland made 
about Tigheamraas here that the plain was named.' 

Keating, a contemporary of the Four Masters, adds many 
details in his summary of the older annals. He dates 
Tighemmas, a.m. 2186 (raig years before Christ in his 
system of chronology). Nine lakes burst over the land in 
his time ; ornaments, fringes, and brooches were first used 
by the Irish upon their dress ; he first established it as a 
custom in Ireland that there should be one colour in the 
dress of a slave, two in that of a peasant, and so on to the 
nine colours in the dress of a king or queen ; he first began 
to offer idolatrous worship to-Crom Cruaich in Ireland, about 
a hundred years after the arrival of the Gaels (p. »23). 

Nature ahd Import of Annalistic Account. 

In dealing with the statements of these seventeenth 
century compilers we must remember that they confined 
themselves to extracting from the older historical writers 
what they deemed most worthy of preservation, to comparing 
the varying accounts of the same personage or event, noting 
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that which I hey considered the best, and to i 
chronologically the facts they recorded. Keating ■ 
luckily for us, a man of liberal faith, and admitted < 
stories which the Four Masters evidently rejected as fab 
ous. He was also far less precise in his chronology. 
in the main, the principle and the practice of both ( 
pilcrs are tlie same ; the traditional history is accepted 4 
genuine, even though it be necessary here and there 4 
correct its statements. Now, this traditional history i 
put together, in the form under which it is reproduced I 
the seventeenth century writers, from the eighth to I 
eleventh century. We can detect two drafts — the f 
belonging to the eighth century, the second to the rent 
sance period (950-1150) of Ireland's recovery from I 
Viking invasions. Of the first draft only one consider 
fragment has survived imbedded in the Hisforia Sritton 
of the eighth-ninth century Welsh chronicler, Nennius. 
it is probable that many of the traditions preserved in the 
Dinnshenchas go back to this drafl even where ihey do 
not represent the scattered, independent local traditions 
upon which it was based. The second draft is represented 
by a number of poems, assigned to antiquary historians of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries,' in which the history of 
the country was memorised for teaching purposes, and by 
annalistic works compiled by the same class of men or 
founded upon their writings. The most learned and critical 
of the eleventh century Irish chroniclers, TÍgbemach, judged 
the traditional history, prior to the third centtuy B.C., to be 

* Tbus Ihe italemenl thai Tighemnus first imelted gold in IidaBAjB 
IE fouTid in B poem by GÍIU Coemún (who died 1071), pieservcd % 
Tie Boot of LeimUr, p. r6. The pajsagc i* quoted by M. d'Ai" ' 
CjkU MylA., p. TOO. 
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The statements concerning Tighemmas which 
have just been quoted from compilations of the seventeenth 
century, but which go back to the eleventh century at the 
latest, would thus have come under Tighemach's condemna- 
tion. But traditions may have interest and value even if 
they are not history in the sense of being an actual record 
of fact, and it would be unwise to disregard these traditions 
because an eleventh century Irish chronicler had sufficient 
critical insight to discern their unhislorical character. 
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AUNAt-S AND DiNNSHENCHAS. 



If we examine the statement concerning the cult of Crom 
Cruaich found, on the one side, in the Dinnshenchas, on the 
other, in the Annals, we notice an apparent discrepancy. 
The Dinnshenchas says that the idol was the god of every 
folk that colonised Ireland. The Annalists, on the con- 
trary, first mention the cult in connection with Tighem- 
mas, a king of the last race — the Milesian^that invaded 
Ireland ; and one of them, Keating, definitely ascribes its 
establishment to him. It seems natural at first blush to 
treat this discrepancy as due to difference in age between 
the two sources of tradition ; the Dinnshenchas, the older 
of the two, has, it may be thought, retained a trait, the pre- 
Milesian (i.e. pre-Goidelic, pre-Aryan) origin of the worship, 
which the Annals, representing the tradition of Milesian, 
i.e. Goidelic bards, have forgotten or slurred over. Or, 
^ain, it may be held to testify to a change in the nature of 
the cult consequent upon the settlement of the GoÍdels in 
Ireland. Such a change has been assumed by me to have 

I Tifhemach'a Annals are being edited and tiuislated by Dr. 
Whitley Sloko, in vol. xvii. of the Xtvat Cellijut. 
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taien place among the continental Celts, sacrifices y 
were at the outset purely agricultural in character sufTeria) 
considerable modification at the hands of a warlike a 
cracy ; here, it may be said, in evidence of a. simiUr e 
don among the insular Celts. But a tacit implica 
underlies both of these explanations — namely, that I 
legends recorded in the Annals have a genuine historic b 
that the succession of the various races, said to have c 
iscd Ireland, represents a genuine succession of races, or, i 
all events, of stages of culture. Such an implication i 
in my opinion, baseless, and a careful examination of t' 
tradition proves that the real solution of the problem mustl 
be sought for in another direction, and has consequences o 
a far wider import. 

The Real Nature of the Tighernuas Tbai>itiohs. | 
What have the Annals to say about Tighemmas ? 
reign wears an aspect obviously fabulous. Not only is 1 
marked by great natural convulsions, but within its lim 
the arts and crafts, the rules and appliances, of social lifeai 
stated to have originated. We cannot fail to recognise |j 
variant of a myth found at the banning of history ii 
case of nearly all early races which have attained to I 
conception of history at all ; the civilisation which early a 
sees around him — material, social, religious — must have b 
a cause, a beginning. This cause, this beginning, are sou{^ 
in the activity. In the rule, of some greatly gifted king, 
idea of slow evolution is either incomprehensible to n 
a certain stage of mental development, or else is expre 
wholly in mythic terms ; his tendency is to synthesise loi 
periods of growth, and to express this synthesis under t~ 
concrete symbol of a wonder-working reign. Although ll 
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interpretation of the traditions about Tighemmas is put 
forward Tor the first time,* I do not think it will fail to 
command the assent of all who have studied early tradi- 
tional history, and I venture to regard it as established. 

It Is but natural that religious worship should bu among 
the institutions the origin of which is assigned to Tighern- 
reign. The practices in question were intimately 
connected with the whole fabric of civilisation known to the 
liramers of these traditions, and it would have gravely dis- 
credited my interpretation if reference to them had been 
lacking. 

We can now appreciate the significance of the fact that 
Tighernmas's reign, the starting-point of Goidelic civilisa- 
tion as the Goidel bards and wizards imagined it, is not 
assigned to the first arrival of the sons of Mil in Ireland, 
but to a period dated by different Annalists a hundred to 
one hundred and fifty years later. Milesian history prior to 
Tighernmas, including the account of the Milesian invasion 
and struggle against the Tuatha de Danann, is as purely 
mythological as is the history of the Tuatha Ue themselves. 
I do not imply by this that the traditions concerning Tigh- 
emmas arc historic, in the sense of being a record of fact, in 
contradistinction to "earlier mythical traditiojis ; in a sense 
they, too, are mythical, but they are myths of a difi"erent 
character from those euhemerised in the annalistic account 
of the Tuatha de Uanann. In the one case we have a 
mass of fiction based upon the personification of natural 
phenomena, or arising out of a ritual worship of natural 

' M. d'Aibois, it is liue, equales the leign of Tighemnuu with the 
'gulden age,' when Kronos w»s Master of ihe ljni»ene, in Greek 
mythology (Cfc/e Mylhelegijtu, p. 200), but his opinjon of the lexlt 
uiderabl)! ftom mine. 
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energies and manirestations ; in the other we have a synlhea 
of genuine historic processes expressed in a concrete symht 
The traditions about Tighemmas thus furnish us with a 
point in the confused welter of prehistoric Irish n 
romance. The Goidels believed at one time that with tUsI 
king started their civilisation, a vital element of which wuil 
their religion. Before him then their history is, in reality^^ 
occupied with beings, the object of reUgion — gods, that isjfl 
in other words, it is a mythology in the usual acceptalint' I 
of the term. 

This is a consequence of considerable moment for thcl 
criticism of the Irish pre-Christian records, reached solely by ■ 
an unforced exegesis of the texts. A still more momentous-| 
consequence follows, for the reconstruction of Irish ] 
Christian belief; the origin of this belief was by the Iridll 
Celts themselves associated with the practice of ritual : 
fice, thus confirming amply both the statements of classicall 
observers respecting the importance of this clement in thftB 
religion of other branches of the Celtic race, and the infa^ J 
ences concerning it deduced from the classical account 
Celtic metempsychosis in the foregoing chapter. The resuhi 
drawn from two wholly disconnected series of facts i 
observations, confirm each other, without, I trust, eitha 
result being due to a strained interpretation of the evidence. 
In this connection we cannot fail to be struck by the annal- 
istic statements that Tighemmas perished whilst adoring 
Crom Cruaich, recalling as it does the fact that the ritual J 
sacrifice of the Idng-priest, the representative and incs 
tion of the god, is the supreme act of worship in similnj 
cults among other races. 

If, in the light of this theory, we turn back to the doubl 
stream of tradition from whose apparent discrepancy c 
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ceming the Crom Cruaich cult we started, we plainly discern 
that it is apparent only. The Dinnshenchas statement may 
be regarded as testifying to a stage of tradition in which the 
mythic and heroic history of the race have already begun to 
be symbolised as successive colonisations of the island, 
without attaining the degree of precision and detailed full- 
ness found in the Annals ; it simply notes the immemorial 
antiquity of the worship in Ireland, The Annals belong to 
a more advanced stage ; the mythology has been thoroughly 
euhemerised, with the consequence that the mythical reign, 
the fount and origin of civilisation, instead of being placed 
in the very beginning of the Annalistic record, is inserted in 
a long series of shadowy reigns, and its true character is 
thus disguised. 

The theory I have just expounded by no means excludes 
the possibility that the Annalistic records may likewise 
reveal changes and developments in the ritual, following 
the arrival of the Goidels in Ireland. It is not necessary to 
assume at this stage that the cult we postulate belonged to 
this or that race exclusively. Our interpretation of the 
records is consistent either with the hypothesis of its purely 
Goidelic character, or with the supposition that it was taken 
over by the Goidels from a conquered pre-Aryan popula- 
tion. A myth concerning the origin of the cult would 
naturally attract to itself, influence, and be influenced by, 
any traditions concerning later modifications of the cult. 

The mythical nature of the Tuatha de Danann has 
indeed been taken for granted throughout the course of 
this investigation. I could not do otherwise than agree 
with all previous writers on the subject whose knowledge 
and critical capacity qualified them to form a judgment. 
It was well, however, to clearly establish the fact, not on the 
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strength of the romantic fiction devoted to this mysterii 
race of beings, but on the far more cogent, because uw 
signed, evidence afforded by the form under which I 
traditions have come down to us, and the method adopted! 
for turning them into pseudo-history. All doubt on tbi 
subject being, as I venture to think, finally removed, ' 
may now proceed to consider the general mass of legendai^a 
fiction connected with the Tuatha de Danann. 

Classification of Irish Mvthicai. Literatuke. 
Extant evidence may be divided into several < 
(i) We have in the Dinnshenchas a considerable mass < 
undated fragmentary tradition. It is a /rf'^n likely that tbsl 
eleventh to twelfth century compilers of this collection tO( 
their matter indiscriminately from all kinds of sources, a 
the hastiest perusal confirms this surmise. Much of tl 
matter contained in it may go back to the earliest stage of Iria 
storytelling, but each special item has to be tested u 
its own merits, (a) In the Annals we find the fortunes of ll 
Tualha De euhemerised — i.e. these beings, originally got 
figure as mortal kings and heroes with well-assigned d 
This process uf euhemerisation must have begun not vei 
long after the Irish became acquainted vrith Christianity ai 
Christian-classic culture; it offered the simplest means c 
saving the legends to which literary class and people 
were attached. As the tradition has come down to usjj 
belongs, in the m^n, not to the pre- Viking period of formatii 
(to the sixth-eighth centuries, that is), but to the great aati^^ 
quaries of the tenth-eleventh centuries who reconstmctedfl 
Irish history and Irish l^end after the stress of tiie Vikinf^fl 
invasions had died away. The poaubilJty of new elemeotta 
having been introduced during the Viking period {roughl 
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speaking, 800-950) must always be kept in view. In both 
these classes of tradition we find matters concerning the 
Tuatha De grouped together and forming more or less 
compact wholes. (3) But our next class of evidence is 
furnished by the incidental references to the Tuatha De 
scattered throughout the heroic legends, and of which so 
many examples have been quoted throughout this essay. 
I have cited sufficient to bear out the assertion that the 
tellers of these heroic legends did «c/ regard the Tuatha De 
in the same light as the Annalists, Far from treating them 
as men who had once lived and were now dead, the 
Tuatha De figure in the legends as supernatural beings — 
immortal, or at all events unassigned to any definite period. 
(4) A further class of evidence is constituted by tales present- 
ing substantially the same sequence and mass of incidents as 
the Tuatha de Danann sections in the Annals, but conceived 
and related in a romantic spirit. The question has not 
yet been even raised, let alone settled, whether these tales 
represent the material upon which the Annalist worked, or 
are romantic amplifications of the Annalistic statement.' 
{5) There is, finally, another class of evidence : the belief of 
the Irish peasantry of this and the previous century in the 
fairies who have succeeded to ihe attributes of the Tuatha 
de Danann ; our estimate of the value of this evidence 
must, of course, largely depend upon the results disclosed 
by our examination of the earlier classes. 

The Annalistic Accoijnt of the Tuatha de Danann. 

It will be convenient to note precisely what the Annals 

■ have to record. The Four Masters and Keating give, be- 
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tween them, the ^st of what may be called the i 
historic or euhemeristic veraion— a vetsion the outlines c 
which had b^un to assume shape in all probability ■ 
early as the seventh century, but to which, even as late 1 
the eleventh century, a distinguished Irish chronicleci^ 
Tighernach, refused historic credibihty. 

According to the Four Masters the Firholgs took p 
sion of Ireland, anno muiuU 3366 ((.r. 1928 j-ears t 
Christ), and ruled until they were vanquished by ibtti 
Tuatha de Danann in the year 3303 at the battle 1 
Moytura. In this liattle Nuada, king of the Tuatha ( 
Danann, lost his hand, and (it being a rule among l~ 
ancient Irish that no one with a personal defect or bier 
could rule) Bress, son of Elatham, reigned tn bis stcd 
After seven years, Bress resigned the kingship to Nui 
who had had a hand of silver made for him by Dian-Cec 
and Creidne the artificers. After a twenty years' rei| 
Nuada was attacked by the Fomorians, led by Balor 1 
the mighty blows. In the ensuing, the second battle c 
Moytura, Nuada was slain by Balor. He was succeeded^ 
by Lugh, the long-handed, who reigned for forty years, a 
was in his turn succeeded by Eochaidh OUathair, named 
the Daghda. Suffice to say, that the rule of the Tuatha d 
Danann lasted until the year 3500, when the sons of Ada 
invaded Ireland, and in the battle of Tailtinn 
defeated the Tuatha De, after which two of the Miles 
chieftains divided Ireland between them. 

Such is the bald narrative of the Four Masters, whi(Al 
represents the supreme effort of the antiquary-historianB 
class to rationalise Irish mytholog)-, and to present it as 4I 
sober record of fact If we turn to Keating, we note tíM 
far more tiberal acceptance of the mythical, romanlk 
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element found in the older writers from which he and the 
Four Masters drew. Thus, we learn from him that the 
Tuatha De Danann were expert in magic art. An 
example of this is quoted from their history before they 
came to Ireland. They inhabited the present Greece, and, 
when the Athenians were assailed by the Syrians, aided 
them most effectually, ' for they used to send demons into 
the bodies of the slain Athenians, quickening them by 
means of their heathen lore' (p. 136). Thus the first 
glimpse we obtain of them is in that capacity of masters 
over the essence and manifestation of life which they 
retain throughout Irish legend. Afterwards they went to 
the north of Europe, where they dwelt a while in the four 
cities of Falias, Gorias, Finias, and Murias, whence they 
sajlea for North Britain and Ireland, bringing with them 
four talismans : the Lia Fail, which possessed the property 
of roaring under every king of Ireland on his election * ; the 
sword of Lugh the long-handed ; the spear that the same 
Lugh used ; and the caldron of the Daghda. When they 
reach Ireland, they surround themselves with a magical 
mist, under cover of which they land unperceived. The 
account of the two battles of Moytura is substantially 
the same as in the Four Masters, but the supernatural 
character of the race is, more or less, definitely asserted in 
many of the passages quoted from older writers. It is, 
however, in his account of the Milesian invasion that 
Keating reproduces the largest amount of fable ; much of 
this is of no interest, being simple monkish fabrication with 
a view to connecting the Goidels with the peoples of 
antiquity, and in especial with the Hebrews, but some 

t Cf. vul.i. p. 1S7. Tbe eaiUcst preserved mcnlion of the lalisDUUi U 
poem of Eochaid ui Flainn's, pieserved in the Book of Leinitei. 
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interesting facts may be noted. Thus, Mil himself is n 
a contemporary of Pharaoh Nectanebus, a perfectly acc< 
able date if we regard the Milesian invasion as a rom 
account of the Goidelic settlement in Ireland ; it i 
that this settlement conflicts utterly with Keating's 
chronology, which places the arrival of the sons of Mil i 
Ireland about 1300 B.C., but this is only one proof &mta 
many of the way in which independent and mutual 
inconsistent traditions were forced into one Procruste 
bed by the Irish antiquaries. When the sons of 1 
approached the coast, the TuatSa de Danann deferK 
themselves by their old expedient of a magical mist, and b|>B 
raising a magical storm, but in the end they were defeatecL, | 

Such is the pseudo-historical account- Even in Kea 
with his love for a romantic tale, the rationalising pro 
has been thoroughly earned out, and, save for a few chi 
references, little remains to attest the mythical character f 
the Folk of the goddess Danu. It is significant that < 
of them should commemorate this capacity to restore t 
dead to life, whilst another ascribes to them the powecl 
attributed by classical writers to the priestesses of Í 
namely, of raising and quelling storms by art magic. 

The Battle of Moytura. 
We may now compare a text belonging to the fou 
class of evidence discriminated above — that of rom 
tales which relate substantially the same events as t 
found in the Annals. The text in question is known a; 
Battle of Moytura, and has been edited and translated by^l 
Mr. Whitley Stokes in the twelfth volume of the Rnmt ' 
Celtigue. It has only survived in a recent MS. (of the 
fi^eenth century), and its linguistic features do not allow its 
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ascription, in Us prtsent form, to an earlier period than the 
eleventh century. But 1 must again repeat, the date of the 
redaction, which has Totluitously come down to us, yields 
no certain clue to the date of the story itself. As the 
Xevue Celtique is not accessible to the general reader, a 
somewhat full summary of the tale may be of interest. 

The opening finds the Tualha de Danann 'in the 
northern isles of the world, learning lore and magic, and 
druidism and wiiardry and cunning.' The tradition is 
substantially the same as in Keating, but the latter can 
hardly have known our story, or he would not have missed 
its picturesque details. Thus, of the talismans it is told: 
' the spear of Lugh, no battle was ever won against it or him 
who held it in his hand ; the sword of Nuada, when it was 
drawn from its deadly sheath, no one ever escaped from it ; the 
Dagdae's caldron, no company ever went from It unthank- 
ftjl,* We then learn that the Tuatha De made an alliance 
with the Fomorians : Balor, grandson of Net, giving his 
daughter Elhne to Cian, son of Dian-Cecht, 'and she 
brought forward the gifted child, Lug.' The Tuatha De 
then invaded Ireland, and here comes in a naive bit of 
rationalism, which betrays the composite nature of our 
text, and the lateness of its final redaction : ' they burnt 
their barques at once on reaching Connemara, so that they 
should not think of retreating to them, and the smoke and 
mist that came from the vessels filled the neighbouring 
land and air; therefore it was conceived that they bad 
arrived in a mist' The first batde of Moytura follows, 
between the Tuatha de Danann and the Firbolgs; the 
Utter are defeated, and seek refuge with the Fomorians. 
Nuada, being wounded, is ineligible for kingship, and the 
£ falls upon Bres, whose father, Elatha, is king of the 
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Fomorians. ' Now the conception of Bres can 
in this wise. Eri, Delbaeth's daughter, a. woman of t 
Tuatha De, was one day looking at the sea and the I 
and she beheld the sea in perfect calm as it were i 
board. And as she was there she saw somewhat, A ves 
of silver was revealed to her on the sea. . . . Then she sa^ 
that in it was a man of fairest form. Golden yellow \ 
was on him as far as his two shoulders. A mantle \ 
bands of golden thread was around him. His shirt 1: 
trimmings of golden thread. On his breast was a I 
of gold, with the sheen of a precious stone therein.' 
woos expeditiously, and the maiden is not coy. When t 
would leave her she wept. ' Severing from thee I lamentfl 
the fair youth of the Tuatha Dea Danonn have 1 
intreating me in vain, and my desire is for thee as 
hast possessed me.' He leaves her a gold ring, charpiH 
her not to part with it save to one whose finger it shoo] 
fit He also tells his name 'Elotha, son of Dclbaelh,V 
King of the Fomorians, hath come to thee. Thou s 
bear a boy, Eochaid Bres, that is, Eochaid the beautiful 
When the boy was bom he had a fortnight's grovrth after I 
week, and at seven had reached a growth of fourtet 
years. Now when he was made king, the Fomoriai 
' bound their tribute upon Ireland, so that there was not jj 
smoke from a roof in Ireland that was not under tribute t| 
them.' The Tuatha de Danann champions were also reduce 
lo menial service ; Ogma had to carry a bundle of iirewoc 
the Dagdae to build raths. The story is then told \ 
EHan-Cechl's making a hand of silver for Nuada, and of h 
slaying his son who approved himseir a better leech than" 



' Uics is thos apparently s son of brotber aai ásttt, » 
in Getmu legend. 
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his father. Meanwhile, the chiefs of the Tuatha De 
murmured greatly against Bres : ' their knives were not 
greased by him, and however often they visited him their 
breaths did not smeli of ale.' For this niggardliness he was 
made the subject of the first satire known in Ireland, and he 
was only allowed to remain king on promise of remitting the 
rent and tribute. But in his heart he purposed gathering 
together the champions of the Fairy-Mound, even the 
Fomorians, to overmaster the tribes. He got the 
recognition ring from his mother, and together they went to 
the land of the Fomorians. Recognised by his father, the 
latter refused to help him because his cause was not just, 
but sent him to Balor, King of the Isles, and to Indech, son 
of Dea Domnand, King of the Fomorians, 'and these 
assembled all their forces westwards unto Ireland, so that 
they made one bridge of vessels from the Foreigner's Isles 
to Erin." ' 

Ntiada was in sovranty over the Tuatha De. Once a 
great feast was being held at Tara, and the doorkeeper 

I beheld a strange company coming towards him. ' A young 
warrior, fair and shapely, with a king's trappings, was in the 
forefront of the band.' On being asked his name, he 
answered that he was ' Lug, son of Cian, son of Dian- 
Cecht and of Ethne, daughter of Balor.' He was then 
■sked his craft, 'for no one without an art entered Tara." 
' A Wright,' said he. They needed no wright. ' A smith.* 
They needed no smith. ' A champion.' No ! 'A harper.' 
No ! 'A hero." No ! ' A poet and historian.* No ! 'A 
sorcerer.' No I 'A leech.* No! 'A cupbearer.' No! 
*A brazier.' No! Then he said, 'Ask the king if he has 
'All this put of the stoiy is luidaubtcdlj coloured b; cveolsoflhe 
-Viking period. 
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a. siogle man who possesses all these arts, and if he ha^l 
will not enter Tara.' The king then ordered the ch« 
boards ' in Tara to be sent out to him, and he won all tl 
stakes; and when tAaf was lold to Nuada, 'Let him into t] 
garth,' said the king, ' for never berore has a man like h 
entered this fortress." Lug approved himself equally sktifi 
as warrior and as harpist ; and when Nuada beheld his a 
powers, he considered if here were not a champion able tl 
put away the bondage under which they suffered from t 
Fomorians ; and he changed seats with Lug until t 
days were ended.* Thereafter Lug met with the D^ 
Ogma, Goibniu, and Dian-Cecht, and they held secret c 
verse for a year, and they summoned to them the wizards d 
Ireland, and their leeches and charioteers and smiths a; 
farmers and brehons. But the king Gist sought to lesrn « 



' Here occurs in the original one of llie iii(cte$ting eiam 
scribal interpolation which aie not uncommon in Irish texts, 
chess wu invented at Ihc time of the Trojan war, it had not I 
Ireland then, for the battle of Moftura and Ihc deilnictjon of 1 
occurred at Ihe same lime.' The interest of such on ÍnlcrpoUlÍon I 
manifold ; it shows the class of men to whom is due Ihe linal n 
of these stories, thoroughly well educated — nay, learned for tbdr ti 
and gifted with critical power as well as with learning. Famtliai 
the Antlatistic chronology as it bad been developed by a 
learned antiquaries, Ihe scribe could not hut note what seemed tc 
gross historical blunder. Nevertheless, he made no change in the U 
he was repioducing, but contented himself with providing • 
in the shape of a marginal note, which some hi ter copyist UaniferredH 
the teil. Obviously a man Lke this — a worthy and faithful liul pi 
scribe — would do nothing in the way of romanticising bis 
may we conclude thai if be fell jusliiicd b nudring any change, and t| 
instance would seem to show thai he didn't, he would have toned li 
and rationalised it 

* Thus giving him the IdngsMp for a lime. 
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sid he could gain from his followers. His sorcerer, Math- 
gen, would cast the mountains of Ireland on the Fomorians, 
and roll their summits against the ground — the twelve chief 
mountains of Ireland would support the Tuatha de Danann, 
in battling for them ; his cupbearer would bring the twelve 
chief lakes of Ireland before the Fomorians, so that they 
■hould not find water therein whatever thirst might seiíe 
them — but drink should be provided for the men of Ireland. 
' though they bid in battle to the end of seven years ' ; his 
druid would pour three showers of fire on the foes of the 
Fomorians, and would take out of them two-thirds of their 
valour and their bravery and their strength, and would bind 
their urine in their own body and in the body of their horses 
— but every breath the men of Ireland exhaled should be 
increase of valour and bravery and strength to them. 
Then said the Dagdae : 'The power which ye boast, I shall 
«ield it all myself 'Thou art the joorfAaurf' (Dagdae), 
was the cry ; and the name stuck to him afterwards. Lug 
and D^dae and Ogma obtained counsel and aid from the 
three gods of Danu, and during seven years they prepared 
for battle. 

At length the two hosts found themselves in presence. 
The men of Ireland made a resolution not to allow Lug to 
go into the battle, as they feared an early death for him, 
owing to the multitude of his arts. The chiefs of the 
Tuatha De gathered around him, and he asked each one 
what power he wielded. In turn, Goibniu the smith, Dian- 
Cecht the leech, Credne the brazier, Luchta the wright, 
Ogma the champion, the Morrigan, sorcerers, cupbearers, 
dmids, poets, and witches, vaunt their prowess. Lastly, the 
Dagdae declares that under his club the bones of the 
enemies shall be as hailstones under the feet of herds of 
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horses. And so, when the battle raged, the weapons of d 
Tuatha de Danann, however much they suffered, were I 
pured al once by Goibniu and his comrades ; the slain a 
maimed were restored to life or healed by Dian-Cecht a 
his kin. In vain did some of the Fomorian warriors í 
fice themselves to frustrate the magic wiles of their f 
But the Fomorians were mighty warriors, and the I 
was desperate ; ' harsh was the thunder throughout I 
battle, the shouting of warriors, the clashing of shields, t 
Bashing and whistling of glaives, the rattling and jingling (j 
quivers, the winging of darts and javelins, the crashing ^ 
weapons.' Nuada fell by Balor. ' An e\il eye had Balor^ 
never was it opened save only on the battlefield. . . 
an army looked at that eye, though they were many tl 
sands in number, they would not resist a few warrioi 
He had acquired this power thus : ' His father's i 
were cooking wizardry; he came and looked 
mndow, and the reek of the brew came on his eye,' H^ 
and Lug met, and Lug slew him with the cast of a s 
which carried the eye through the head, and thrice i 
of his host died beholding it The Fomorians 
routed ; and, as to the slain, ' they are in no wise to 1 
numbered till we number stars of heaven, sand of the s 
flakes of snow, dew on a lawn . . . and the Son of I 
horses in a sea storm." Lug and his comrades captu 
Bres ; to save his life he undertook that the kine of 1 
should always be in milk, but this would not avail 1 
then, that the men of Ireland should reap a harvest 1 
every quarter of the year, but this would not avail I 
finally, he named the lucky days for ploughing and sowtqj 
and reaping, and for this he was spared. 
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The Rabelaisian Element in Irish Mvtuologv. 

In the above summary I have simply given the sequence 
of the events common to this romantic tale and to the Annals, 
or which, 3.1 least, may reasonably be supposed to underlie 
the Annalistic account. The tale is told in a very confused 
way, offers incidents which aru obviously out of place, or 
interpolated from other tales, and has a kind of underplot 
formed by adventures of the Dagdae. These are conceived 
in a Rabelaisian^and at times an ultra- Rabelaisian — vein, of 
which the Dagdae's visit to the Fomorian camp may serve 
as a specimen. Having asked for a truce, which is granted, 
he is offered his fill of porridge by the Fomorians; the 
king's caldron is tilled for him, five fists deep, into which 
went fourscore gallons of new milk and the like quantity of 
meal and fat. Goats and sheep and swine were put into it, 
and all were boiled together with the porridge. The entire 
mess was split into a hole in the ground, and the Fomorian 
chief threatened death to the Dagdae unless he consumed 
it all. The Dagdae was equal to the task ; and little wonder 
that at the end his belly was bi^er than a house caldron. 
The complications which ensue are discreetly omitted by 
Mr. Whitley Stokes in his translation, alike on grounds of 
decorum and from the great obscurity of the passage. 
Indeed, it is noteworthy that, although on the whole the 
language of the tale is comparatively recent — not older, that 
is, than the eleventh century— and although certain portions 
give the impression of having been redacted perhaps a 
century or two later, yet, on the other hand, many 
passages are so archaic as to baffle Mr. Whitley Stokes, 
the greatest living authority on old Irish. If it be further 
added that the oldest portion of Cormac's Glossary — 
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a text thai is of the tenth century — contmns, s.v. Nes 
an episode of our tale almost verbally the same, the read^ 
with Annals and romantic tale before him, will not f 
inclined to dispute the conclusion that the latter cannot li 
regarded as an amplification of the former, but must, o 
contrary, be held to represent the mass of fiction out i 
which the Annalists extracted their dry and bald pseudl 
history. It is true that our tale, the only consideiahl 
surviving fragment of this romantic literature, i 
redaction, and has probably been considerably worked ow 
in details, but it reproduces with substantial accuracy, 
believe, the matter as well as the tone and r 
an earlier version. In especial I regard the Rabelaisiai 
Aristophanesque element not as accidental and Si 
but as primary and essential, and as belonging therefore | 
the earliest literature in which the Tuatha de Dar 
mythology was embodied. It is no chance coincidem 
but is due to the essential kinship of the two bodies f 
mythic fiction, that this very element is prominent also i 
the mythology which has Dionysus for its centre.' 



' The Rabelaisian passages which introduce (he Dngdae are das 
olliod in slyte and tone to ibe gieal middle-Irish Rabelaisian builesq*^ 
Tii Visian of Mac Cm^intu. As Professor WoUnet has a 
pointed out in his Introductioa to Professor Kuno Meyer's edition h 
translalioD, the Vision has come down to us in two (onus : . 
one which nuiy go back to the eleventh or eoily twelfth century ; a \aa^ 
one which is probably as late in redaction oi the thirteenth centill 
The author of this second version followed the lines of the old sloiy fa 
closely, but clothed it in a iattn u picturesque, humorous, and m 
of its kbd as anything in literature before RnbcUÍt himself. Profcu 
Wnllner has midc it evident ihal neitli» vcr^on isamcrelrisbimitat' 
of the continental stories about the Pays de Cocagne, hut teprewnltfl 
native development, on Ihp burlesque side, of the fancies presennn 
loroaDticoIly in the Elysium voy^^es. ll may, in fact, be regudcda 
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Comparison of Anhalistic and Romantic Accounts. 
Now, if the Annalistic account be compared with the 
romantic one, it is seen that whereas the Tonner, as befits 
the dignity of history, is wholly concerned with the strife 
in war and jiolicy of rival races, the latter has for under- 
lying iheme the agricultural welfare of the land. The rule 
of Bres is marked by want and famine ; his defeat is 
signalised by the return of materia! prosperity, which he is 
forced to guarantee, and by the institution of agriculture 
properly so called. It hardly needs pointing out that this 
element is not likely to have been introduced by story- 
tellers of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
We possess a number of stories which may with certainty be 
assigned to these centuries, and which do develop the 
Tualha de Danann mythology in a romantic vein, and 
probably without much regard for the authenticity of the 
traditions ; but their development is on quite different lines. 
It is the princely, courtly, amorous, and wizard side of the 
Tuatha de Danann upon which they lay stress, and which 
they exaggerate in a manner that wearies when it does 
not offend. The rude and simple buffoonery of the comic 
interludes in the older mythic tales is, as a rule, foreign to 
the later medieval fiction, which, mutatis mutandis, occupies 
in Irish legendary literature somewhat the same place that 
the Amadis cycle does in the literature of chivalric romance.' 

a pauinly on (he genrt of mythic- romantic natialive sluilied in the first 
section of Ihis essay. Professor WoUnei states Ihat all ihe dcmenis of 
Mac Congltnne's vision of the land of nnlimiicd ealing lielong lo mn 
early stage of agncultuiBl development. 

' There arc exceptiotis — 1^. the stoiy known as the Facsuil of the 
GilU Dackct {Siiva Gadeliía, pp. 393-3111 Joyce, Oid Ciitíc 
/tfmatiea, pp. 331-373). But the comic element is supplied by the 
" 'la heroes rather than by the T. de D. wimrds. 



i8s ANNALS AND MYTHOLOGY 

We must pause liere for a momenl and sum up t 
results of our investigation. The mythical nature of t 
Tuatha de Danann is proved by the fact of their precediti( 
in the legendary history of the race, the fabulous king t 
whose reign is ascribed the origin of civilisation ; the sto 
of their arrival in Ireland, of their conflict with the Firbotg 
and Fomorians, of their dispossession by the sons of MiljJ 
is thus, in the main,' mythology. At a comparatively earlyl 
dale, say in the seventh century A.D., the process of tumia 
Ibis mythology into pseudo-history began — a process simila 
in its essential spirit to that by which Euhemeros and oth 
classic writers endeavoured to rationalise Greek mytholo( 
TTie Annalistíc account has preserved, however, some of tl 
mythical features of the god clan — e.g. their magical powi 
generally, and iheir dominion over the weather speciatl^l 
The romantic fiction in which the mythol(^ had I 
embodied, and from which the Annalists extracted thqj| 
narrative, has disappeared in its earliest forms, but 
represented with substantia! accuracy by the only i 
siderable remaining fragment of the second st^e of t 
fiction— the Battle of Moytura. Here we find the roagid 
powers of the Tuatha De strongly insisted upon, and 1" 
wise a connection of these beings with the agricultui 
welfare of Ireland, wholly lacking in the Annalistic account^ 

The surmise that the Tuatha De are, in part, at least, go^ 
of growtli and fertility, manifestations of the spirit of I 
animating in ever fresh transformations the whole of nature^l 
is strengthened by the fact that in the legendary descriptioitl 

' I ^y, in (he main, as it is not impossible timi hisiorical o 
belween Ihe inrading GoideU md Ihe races they fi*und in possa 
Itetand may have supplied some details to the final ledftction of tf 

mythology. 
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of the beginning of civilisation (Tighernmas' fabulous reign), 
religious worship is identified with the cult of Crom Cniaich, 
a cult of ritual sacrificial nature, probably akin to that of 
which Dionysus was the object among the Greeks. 

DlNNSHBNCUAS MENTIONS OF THE TUATHA DE DaNANN. 

The Dinnshenchas mentions of the Tuatha de Danann 
now claim our attention. In the first place, it is noteworthy 
that out of the i6r legends from this collection printed and 
translated by Mr. Whitley Stokes from the eleventh to twelfth 
century compilation, no less than forty-eight, or nearly one- 
third, are wholly or mainly concerned with the fortunes 
of this mysterious race. How large the proportion is must 
strike the student who remembers that in the literature 
which we can with certainty assign to the centuries preced- 
ing the eleventh, the Tuatha de Danann cycle, as such, fills 
a very small place. One could not wish for a more effeclive 
reminder how much of Irish mythic romance has perished 
beyond recovery, how unsafe must be any argument founded 
solely upon the occurrence in extant literature of this or that 
legendary theme.' 

As a sample of the legendary matters contained in the 
Dinnshenchas, let us take the account of the origin of the 
famous fair held every third year at Carman on the first of 
August. ' There were three men who came from Athens 
and one woman with them, sons of Extinction son of Dark- 
ness son of Ailment, and their names were Violent, Black, 

' Th« Dinnshenchas references ore to Mt. Whitley Stokes' edilion and 
tianslatioo of the Renne» Ms. {Rmue CelH<jHe, vols. iv. and xvi,), of 
the Oxford HS., issued separately undei the title Bodley Diimiheiuhas 
(D. Nutt) > uid of the Kitbride us.. iuu«d separately under the tilte 
Sdiniurgk DimtsluiKhas (D. NuU). 
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and Evil, and her name was Carman. By spells and c 
and incantations the mother ruined every place. ... So they 
came to Ireland to bring evil upon the Tuatha de Danann, 
by blighting the corn of this island upon them. To the 
Tuatha de Danann that seemed ill. So Ai, son of OtUl 
of their poets, and Cridenbel of their lampooners, and Log 
Laebach of their wizards, and Be'cuille of their witches, « 
to sing charms upon them, and parted not from them I: 
they had driven the three men over sea,' Carman, lefi 9 
a hostage, dies of grief, 'and she asked the Tuatha i 
Danann to hold her fair at her burial-place, and that fai 
and place should always bear her name. And tlie Tuatb 
de Danann performed this so long as they w 
land.' . . , 'For holding the fair, the Leinstermen i 
promised corn and milk, and freedom from control of a 
other province in Ireland ; that they should have men roj 
heroes ; tender women ; good cheer in every several house 
every fruit like a show ; and nets full of fish from wat 
But if it was not held, they should have decay, and C 
greyness, and young kings.' ' 



Explanation of the Cabman Licgend. 

The full significance of this legend is not apparent unt| 
we recall that the first of August was a day sacred to Luf 
the slayer of Balor, the master of all arts, the father ( 
Cuchulinn, and, possibly, as we saw in the first volume, l' 
oldest lord of the Happy Otherworld. In addition to the 
triennial festival at Carman, an annual festival was held at 
Tailltin in Meath, the institution of which was definitely 
ascribed to Lug. The story is thus told in the aitmshencha 

' R. D. N". 18. 
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of TaJttin : ' Taillin, daughter of Magmor, was the wife of 
Eochu the Rough, son of Dua the Dark. Tis by him the 
fortress of the Hostages was built in Tara, and she was the 
foster-mother of Lug, the son of the Dumb Champion. Tis 
she that asked her husband to clear away for her the wood 
of Cuan, so that there might be an assembly around her 
grave. And after that she died on the calends of August, 
and tier lamentation and funeral games were held by Lugaid. 
Hence we say Lugnasad.' ' Keating, in liis account of the 
festival, remarks that the 'games resembled those called 
Olympic in Greece,' a remark far truer than he knew. For 
just as the Olympic games were at the outset the festival of 
one special Greek tribe, to which circumstances gave a pan- 
Hellenic character, so we may judge that each Goidelic tribe 
celebrated its own Lugnasad, and that the same historic 
circumstances which made Tara a political, made the neigh- 
bouring Tailltin a religious centre, and gave to its Lugnasad 
a character of pre-eminence which it retained for over a 
thousand years at least. The natural tendency would be to 
associate the god's name solely with his chief festival, and to 
drop it in the mention of other festivals. But we are justified 
in taking all the celebrations into consideration if we wish to 
form a clear idea of the nature of the festival. It happens, 
too, and not infrequently, that the secondary and more 
neglected examples of a rite preserve its primitive traits 
better than the leading ones, to which a larger mass of 
extraneous matter becomes, in the course of lime, attached. 
If, then, we take both legends as referring to the same festival 
— the one (Carman) special to the Leinster tribes, the other 
(Tailltin) common to the whole Irish race, we cannot fail to 
note the predominantly agricultural character of the rite ; it 
> R. D. No. 99 : alEo Ed. D. 
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is connected with the discomfiture of evil powers hostile I 
vegetation, upon its due performance depends the welfl 
and increase of the soil That both accounts should s 
the festival from the death of a woman is suggestive! 
connection with Professor Rhys's explanation of the I 
Lugnasad as Lug's marriage — i.e. in his interpretation, fl 
wedding of sun-god and earth, from which the life-givi 
produce of the soil was to spring. This sacred marriagel 
as we know, a widespread feature of the agricultural i 
studied by Mamihardl and Mr, Frazer, as underlying i 
polytheistic mythology of Greeks and Germans. But j 
as the ritual often culminated in the sacrifice of the t 
priest, the symbol or incarnation of the animating spirin 
vegetation, so, too, his consort suffered not infrequend] 
like fate. Such an interpretation of the l^;end as is t 
su^ested cannot be r^arded as assured, but it is at \ 
plausible. 

We have met with Bres, the Fomorian king over the 
Tuatha de Danann, both in the Annals and in the romantic 
tale. The dinnshtnchas of Carn Hui Net runs as follows : 
' Bres, son of Elathan, died there ; 'tis he that in the reign 
of Nechtán Fairhand, King of Munster, demanded from 
every rooftree in Ireland a hundred men's drink of the milk 
of a hornless dun cow, or of the milk of a cow of some 
other single colour. So Munster's kine were singed by him 
(Nechtan) in a fire of fern, and then they were smeared with 
a porridge of the ashes of fiaxseed, so that they became dark 
brown. That was done by the advice of Lugh Mac Ethlenn 
and of the wizard FindgoU, son of Findamnas; and they 
also formed three hundred cows of wood, with dark brown 
pails in their forks in lieu of the udders. These paila were 
dipped in black bog stuff. Then Bres came to inspect the 
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manner of these cattle, and so that they might be milked in 

his presence. ... Ail the bog stuff they had was squeezed 

out as if it was milk. . . . The Irish were under a geis to 

come thither at the same time, and Bres was under a ^is 

to drink what should be milked there. So three hundred 

bucketsful of red bog stuff are milked for him, and he drinks 

P it air ! ' Little wonder that he died in consequence. 

I This curious legend has all the appearance of being one 

Rof those explanations of ritual which are the source of so 

' many myths. The statement that the men of Ireland were 

under a geis or taboo lo assemble at a particular place and 

time seems to indicate a festival of a similar character lo the 

Lugnasad, and the remainder of the story is a description of 

the rites practised (passing the cattle through the fire as a 

substitute for actual sacrifice ?) and an attempt to account 

for them. 

At times we catch in the Dinnshenchas legends far-off 

«hoes of a giant world, so mighty and so remote as to leave 

upon the mind the same thrill of uncanny wonder as is 

provoked by the mythical lists in Kilhwch and Olwen. 

' Tuirbe's strand, whence was it named ? . , . Tuirbe Frag- 

mar, father of the Gobbán Saer, 'tis he that owned it. From 

that heritage he used to hurl a cast of his axe from the Hill 

of the Axe in the face of the flood tides, so that he forbade 

the sea, and it would not come over the axe. And no one 

knows his genealogy, unless he be one of the defectives who 

fled from Tara before the Master of Many Arts ' (i.e. Lug).' 

In this l^end, which tells the power of Goibniu's father, 

. we have not only a supreme manifestation of Tuatha de 

I Danann dominance over the forces of nature, we have also, 

B Mr. Whitley Stokes has pointed out, a close parallel — the 

I R. D. No. 46. ■ R. D. Ha. lit,; nbo Ed. D. 
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only one in the Aryan story-treasure — to a feal of Vishi 
told of in Aiyan-speaking India at much the same I 
probably that the Goidels first landed in Ireland 

To return to the purely agricultural side of Tuatba (j 
Danann power. This is how the Plain of Life got its c 
' Life, daughter of Cannan the Picl, wedded Deltbanna, i 
of DruchL . . . Out of the elfmound of Bodb on Feo 
was he. South of Tara they set up, and because the p 
over which she came seemed beautiful to her, she s 
that her name might be in it ; and Deltbanna dealt out á 
more liquor for the men of Erin until yon plain was c 
by his wife's name.' ' 

Nor is the semi-humorous element noticeable in the cAái 
romantic tales concerning the Tuatha de Danann abs 
from the Dinnshenchas. We are lold that ' GaÍble, son I 
Ethadon, son of Nuada of the Silver Hand, stole a b 
of twigs which Ainge, the Dagda's daughter, bad gathet 
to make a tub thereof. For the tub which the Dt^da h 
made for her would not cease from dripping while the 4 
was in flood, but not a drop was let out during the ebb. 
hurled a cast of that bundle, and a fair wood grew thereout**! 

Mention has already been made in voL i. (p. ii i), of Ú 
legend known as the Conquest of the Sid, which tells h 
Angus, son of the Dagda, won his f^ry palace of the Bra 
and of its marvels. 'Great was the power of the I 
over the sons of Mil, even after theirconquest of Ireland,'! 
Ibis tale. ' For the Tuatha de Danann, his subjects, destroT^ 
the com and milk of the sons of Mil, so that the latter « 
forced to make a treaty of peace with the Dagda. 
until then, and thanks to his goodwill, were they abi»Á 
harvest corn and drink the milk of their cows.'* 
' R. D. No, 13. ' R. D. No. il. ' Ouoted. Cj-zfr .VyIJL p 
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This is perhaps the most definite statement that can be 
recovered from Irish mythic hlerature concerning the agri- 
cultural essence and potency of the Tuatha de Danann ; for 
this reason 1 have reserved it until now. The evidence 
previously adduced would suffice, I maintain, even in the 
absence of this statement, to assign to the Folk of the goddess 
Danu the rdU of protectors, fosterers, inspirers of vegetable 
and animal life j and when this r$U is found connected with 
the practice of ritual sacrifice, the conclusion as to the true 
nature of the Tuatha de Danann seems inevitable. 

Heroic Saga mentions of the Tuatha de Danann. 
But, it may be said, only one or two phases of the com- 
plex personality of the Tualha De have been considered. 
Other evidence concerning these beings has been n^lected. 
In this chapter I have adduced texts which, on the whole, 
deal with the Tuatha de Danann mainly, if not solely, and 
as a distinct group of individuals. But the many stories 
quoted in earlier chapters, alike from the Dinnshenchas and 
Úie Heroic Sagas, clearly show that this is not the only 

tiBOde of their appearance in Irish mythic romance. 

"Throughout the entire range of that romance, whether it 
tell of the Milesian kings who founded Emania, of the 
Ulster king, Conchobor Mac Nessa, and his knights, of 
Cormac, or of Finn and his band of warriors, the Tuatlia 
de Danann appear as the friends, the protectors, the rivals, 
the opponents, of the mortal heroes. The story-tellers 
seem ignorant of any limitation of time imposed upon these 
wizard champions — ^they remain eternally wise and courteous 
and amorous throughout the thousands of years strung 
together by the chroniclers. Limitations of place, on the 
itrary, may be noted, especially in the later romances — the 
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invisible kingdom of Erin being parcelled out among Í 
folk of the sid as definitely as its outward form was shared 
among the races of Niall or Owen, of Connall or of Brian. 

How does the consideration of this aspect of the Tuatha 
de Danann affect the estimate of their nature we have based 
upon the more purely mythological texts ? To rightly 
answer this question we must keep steadily in view whai 
each class of mythico-romantic literature really is, and what 
is the true import of its evidence. Comparison between 
Ireland and Greece has already proved fruitful and illumina- 
ting. Resort may again Ije had to this expedient, and it 
may prove of value not only as illustrating the unfamiliar 
Irish by the familiar Greek literature, but as throwing new 
light upon the latter. 

Comparison of Greek and Irish MyxHic Literati 

We know Greek mythology on the literary side Tril 
several sources. We have the witness of the heroic p 
the most famous of which, the Homeric, have Ci 
to us entire, whilst we have a considerable amour 
mation concerning the secondary and more imitative woii 
This, tlie epic tradition, may be dated from the tenth t 
seventh centuries b.c. The interest is primarily her 
only secondarily mytholt^cal. From the eighth and seven 
centuries we have the systematised, crudely philosophkj 
account of the mythology which has come down to us uni 
the name of Hasiod. To a. somewhat later period belong Ú 
more romantic versions of mythological episodes known Ji 
the Homeric Hynuis. From the seventh to fifth c 
we have a number of scattered references in the tyilc p 
especially in Pindar, at the close of this period ; Í 
main the lyrists follow the epic tradition, but seem also j 
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have preserved traces of a number of local sagas which had 
not attained the honour of incorporation in the epic cycles. 
In the fifth century the dramatuits furnish us with a great 
mass of new materia! only in part derived from the epic 
tradition, whilst the historian and philosopher make the first 
essays of critical rationalism applied to the mythology. But 
not until the great creative impulse of Greek literary art is 
long spent, not until the critical, antiquarian, Alezandrine 
period, do we get systematised surveys of the whole or 
definite portions of the mythology. The second century 
Apollodorus and Antoninus Liberalis ; the first century 
Parthenius (imitated by Ovid), have preserved much precious 
material. Meanwhile, the critical philosophical spirit had 
been busily at work, and the mythology had either been 
rationalised into pseudo- history, as by Euhemeros, or refined 
away in a maze of metaphysical subtleties. But all this time, 
and for centuries longer, the practice of worship was kept 
up, the rites were duly performed, the personages of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy recorded ; and, from the mass of 
in«:riptions and other historical texts relating to what may 
be called religious archeology, we derive valuable hints 
concerning the formal side of the mythol*^. So conser- 
vative were the ministers of public worship, that in the 
second century after Christ, PaosaniaA, travelling through 
the Greek world, describing the shrines de visn, and tran- 
scribing, where not deterred by religious scruples, the temple 
legends, transmitted to the modem world what is in some 
respects the most precious and authentic source of informa- 
tion concerning the myths of Hellas. At the present day 
the investigator of Greek religion starts, in the first place, 
with what may be the very latest recorded testimony — Ín- 
tjcriptions, etc., dating possibly from the Christian period, 
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or the evidence of PausanUs concerning the actual li 
worship ; the Alexandrine compilers are often found to fa 
an evidential value superior not onlf to the dramatic a 
lyric development of the epic tradition, but even to the * 
fount of that tradition — to Homer himself. The cuhetnei 
tic and philosophical interpretations are of value soleljrfl 
witnesses to the existence of that which they endeavourS 
explain. 

If vre compare Greece and Ireland «e see at ooce tj 
the inscriptional, historic evidence by which, ú 
we can control and supplement the information dec 
from literature, is, in the latter, wholly lacking. More 
whilst the almost entirety of Greek mythic literature i 
earlier than, and absolutely unaffected by, Christianity, 1 
entirety of Irish mythic literature, in its present fonn,! 
later than Chrístianit)-, and has been affected by Christ 
classic culture to some extent. In spite of these profoin 
differences, comparison between the two literatures is i 
only possible but fruitful. The earliest Irish heroic c 
correspond to the Greek epic tradition, but it is doubtful 
any Irish epic tale occupies in Irish literature the s 
position the I/iaii does in Greek ; rather must the Iii 
tales be regarded as answering partly to the latest < 
poets, partly to the archaicising, imitative school repre 
in Greece by the third-century ApoUonius Rhodius. 
Irish Hesiod is the Book of Invasions, but unfor 
this is, of all portions of the Irish mythic record, the 
which has been most deformed by the alien culture < 
Christianity. Luckily, a small amount of the mytholo( 
treated euhemerisiically in the Book of Invasions, has c 
down to us in romantic form ; this may be compared n 
those myths preserved by the Homeric Hynms. Finally, Í 
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Ihe compilatory, descriptive section of Greek mythological 
literature — ApoUodorus, Antoninus Liberalis, Pausanias — 
correspond, though very imperfectly, the Irish compilations, 
known as the Coir Anman, or mylhico-heroic biography, 
and the Dinnshenchas, or my thico- heroic topography. 

Just, then, as the student of Greek myth turns to the 
actual details of the cult and to the literature which is most 
closely connected therewith, if he wishes to form a clear 
idea of the nature and origin of a divinity, using the poetic 
representation by the epic or dramatic singer as a secondary 
and controlhng source of information, so the student of 
Irish myths must seek for precise evidence as to the nature 
of the Irish gods from the compilations rather than from the 
heroic sagas. The reason is evident. All forms of litera- 
ture — the rudest as well as the most sophisticated — are sub- 
ject to the same necessity, that of interesting the hearer or 
reader in the fortunes of the personages presented to liim. 
In heroic sagas the gods can but appear as foils to or 
conveniences for the hero ; they are not the leading char- 
acters, and it is essential that their powers or fortunes 
should not compete with those of the real heroes. More- 
over, from the numberless incidents of the god's career 
known to the heroic singer, it is almost inevitable that 
certain ones alone should be chosen for the complex 
web of his narrative. Fighting and love-making are the 
staple of heroic saga as of all romance; it is the warlike 
and amatory side of the Pantheon which will be represented 
in it far more frequently and certainly than that which 
would find expression in the ritual legends. 

Tis then, I would urge, vain to seek in mentions of the 
Tuatha De, scattered through the Cuchulinn and other 
heroic sagas, aught else than, in the nature of things, we 
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can fmd there — reference to the warlike and amorous ( 
ploits of these beings, presented so as to be an effec 
foil to the fortunes of the mortal or semi-mortal hero. It % 
much that we were able to recover from the heroic s 
the picture of beings pre-eminent in art magic, capable í 
assuming all shapes at will, lords of a land of ideal pie 
in which every form of vivid, sensual, material enjoyi 
is present ; masters of the mystery of life, by whom I 
perpetual flow and transformation of the animatirig e 
(which in this world can only be maintained by bloodysa 
and inevitable death) is so ordered and governed that neitb 
death nor decay assail them. It would be too much t 
look for those myths, dependent upon and symbolisirfl 
the ritual, which form the root of all the complex manili 
tations of the divine personality. As it is, now that analji 
has led us to this point, the connection of the two col 
captions we are investigating must seem natural and leg 
mate ; the god from whose favour are sought fertility a 
increase, who is himself the incorporate symbol of life a 
growth manifest in perpetually recurrmg, ever varying, j 
eternally similar forms, is abo lord of the land in whie| 
fertility and increase find their highest expression. 

Development of the Tuatha de Danann Mvthou 
The development of the mythical literature conn( 
with the Tuatha de Danann may now be briefly sketchi 
Originally, if we may judge from analogy, it doubtless ci 
wholly of chants forming part of the ritual, and of l^er 
accounting for and interpreting ritual acts. Out of siw 
materials there would gradually arise a raj-tholc^— 
attempt, that is to say, to represent the phenomena | 
the natural and social world under the guise of a diri 
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history. Removed one degree from its primitive functiOD 
of being a simple assistant and exponent of the ritual acts 
upon which depends the material welfare of the race, the 
mass of mythic legend becomes complex and plastic; its 
divine dramatis persona acquire a wider range of attributes, 
supplementary, as a rule, to the primitive conception, but 
often transcending and supplanting it. A body of narrative 
comes into being, plot and incidents and personages of 
which are readily adaptable to that idealised representation 
of racial history known as heroic saga. But when the gods 
enter the world of mortal heroes, they must bow to the 
conventions of heroic legend ; they insensibly put off more 
and more of their primitive character, and tend to approxi- 
mate to the ideal standard of their mortal antagonists and 
interlocutors. In the case of the Tuatha De, two of their 
essential characteristics not only persist after their inclusion 
in the heroic s^as, but are developed and influence the 
development of the heroic epos. As holders and givers of 
life, the Tuatha De are alike deathless and capable of mani- 
festation under the most diverse forma — hence their wizard 
might, hence, too, the attribute of deathlessness so marked 
a feature of themselves and their land; as bestowers of 
fertility and increase, they are, by their nature, liberal 
and amorous. Thus is formed that picture of these 
beings found in the oldest heroic sagas, long antedating, in 
all likelihood, the rise of Christianity, almost unaflected by 
the advent of the new faith, and persisting in literature 
down to this very century. The fairy loves of Etain or of 
Cuchulinn, the hosts of Connla or Cormac, had sufficiently 
sloughed off their godhead to retain their place undisturbed 
in the heroic romance which was loved with equal fervour 
by the half-pagan bard and the Christian saint. It «rent 
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otherwise with the mythology properly so called, 
could not but conflict with Christianity, and was ■ 
preserved under a form — the pseudo-historic — which raaskoi 
its real nature, or, as in the case of the Battle of Moyti 
was associated with and subordinated to the pseudo-histo 
To some ejitent the process of turning the mythology Ínl 
history may have reacted upon the heroic sagas, thougl 
most of them had assumed a settled shape long before. 
Some modification seems to have taken place with a view 
of bringing them into line with the Annalistic schemes 
devised by the antiquary class. The fact, too, that bein] 
originally deathless, were assigned to definite dates, tended 
in some cases, to emphasise that ' mortalising ' (if I r 
coin the word), of the Tuatha De, which itself was a n 
sary consequence of their inclusion in these heroic cycles. 1 

Pre-elevenlh century Irish literature has thus preserve^ 
the outlines of the mythic narratives which grew out 
old chants and ritual legends, but only more i 
disguised as pseudo-history ; in the case of certain te> 
e.g. the Battle of Moytura — the disguise is slight and i; 
essential, the body of the story is genuine mythol(^. 
has also preserved, in the narrative of the dealings betwec 
the Tuatha Deand theheroes, glimpses of these beings whicl 
are but little younger in age than the purely mythologici 
conceptions. Both forms — mythic and heroic — had passe 
into literature long before the Viking invasion ; their sud 
stance persists in the post-Viking redactions, although tli| 
latter have certainly been affected in small details by I 
events of the ninth and tenth centuries. But a 
mylh and heroic epos alike belong to the oldest and moi 
genuine manifestations of Gaelic belief and romantic funcy^ 

In post-eleventh century literature, as is but natural, tí 
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Tuatha De tend to break away more and more from thdr 
primitive mytholc^ical basis, and to develop upon lines 
laid down in the heroic sagas. It is possible, also, that the 
lateness of (he date at which the great southern heroic saga, 
that of Finn and his warrior band, came into the hands of 
the professional bardic class, is responsible for the oblitera- 
tion of certain mythic features of the Tuatha De in this 
cycle. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that 
the wizard god-clan plays a far more important part in the 
Fenian than in the older cycles.' Be this as it may, the 
tendency in the mythic -romance of the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries is to accentuate the courtly, amorous, 
and magic side of these beings ; to leave in the shade their 
original agricultural character, and to eliminate the Rabe- 
laisian element. 

It should be added that the true nature of the Tuatha 
De was never entirely lost sight of in Ireland. I have 
already quoted several passages clearly showing that Irish 
scribes and antiquaries recognised these beings as the gods 
of their ancestors, and were led astray neither by the 
romantic nor by the pseudo-historic presentment of their 
forms in the literature of the time. More remarkable still 
is the fact, as vouchsafed for by an entry in the Book of 
Armagh (/.<. dating at the latest from the tenth century), 
that the mythical belongings of these beings were correctly 
described; the unknown writer styles them áei lerreni — 
gods of the eartli. 

' The reason for this is, I Ihintc, obvious. The Northern cycle was 

(uhioQed by the bards at a time when the heroic tradition wbs still 

looked upon as hisloiy ; it was sung before men who claimed descent 

from the heroes. Hence the subordinatioo of the immotlati Ule 

I prominence of ihc moital elcmenl. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE CONTKMPOitARy FAIRY BELIEF OF THE GAELIC- 
SPEAKING PEASANT 

Isb mjlhic lileralure in its relation (o peasant loie — Paiallel of Greek and 
Irish mfthic lileralure in tbeir relation to national life— The essential 
eleracota of Irish pedant lore— The conservatism of Irish social 
organisalion— The influence of Christian iljr— Formal classification of 
Irish peasant lore — Its true nature — The hiries; rallen angels ex- 
planation; peculiar signification of the Gaelic vtrsions — Special 
fixtures of fairy lore; the agricullural fcslivnU and their connection 
■rilh the faiiy world ; local charecler of the Irish fairies ; fairy love of 
neatness; fairy revels by night; witchcraft and fairydom; the 
changeling belief; Irish in relation to generai European fairy tote— 
The Tuaiha de Donann and deatb. 

The foregoing discussion shows us that we must be pre- 
pared to expect elements of varying origin and date in 
modern fairy lore, and gives us useful hints for distinguish- 
ing them. We have seen that the original basis of the 
Tuatha dc Danann mythology is an agricultural creed 
expressing itself in a ritual determined by the sequence of 
the seasons and their relation to agricultural operations, and 
having for its animating principle a conception of life as 
something fluid and indestructible, derivable from powers 
which need to be sustained and placated by sacrifice if 
Ihey are to perform eflicienlly the services which their 
human worshippers seek at their bands. Overlaying this 
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primitive basis, dependent upon it in its main outlines, I 
differing largely from It in detail and in colouring, we finj 
a mythology which appeals to other than purely agnct 
lural needs and interests, which Is intended more espcci&I 
for the warrior and governing class, which has taken accom 
of the enlargement of religious conceptions due to tbi 
widened material and intellectual horizon of the r. 
which has become plastic by having passed out of t 
hands of a sacerdotal class, intent solely upon pres 
the formulas of ritual and their orthodox explanation, in) 
those of 3. literary class intent mainly upon pleasing i 
audience of chiefs, champions and {to an extent whic^ 
v:med considerably at dilTerent periods) great ladies. 
second stage of the mythology, in all its varying forms, a 
developed in directions which ted it far away from iUJ 
original starting-point, has formed the staple of pure 
Irish literature from the earliest period to which we c 
trace it back down to its practical extinction i 
century. By far the largest portion of that literature Í 
heroic saga, stories about famous kings, w, 
heroines of oldeo times ; when these stories are cxaraiiu 
with any care they are found to be versions, more ( 
less altered by an admixture of historic fact or delibera 
poetic fancy, of mythological tales. In view of this fi^ 
much of the elaborate discussion bestowed upon 
historic credibility of these sagas is beside the mark, 
is possible that men named Cuchulinn or Finn or Corn 
did actually live at about the dates traditionally assigiu 
to them, and were famous chiefs or warriors ; 
that 99-iooth5 of what is ascribed to them bears i 
relation whatever to historic fact, but is simply older m|j 
slightly humanised, or new invention on the lines of oldl 
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myth. This literature, although appealing mainly lo the 
fighting, ruling class, was yet common to the whole people ; 
the tradition was living and national, it was the task of 
the official poet or story-teller to give it voice and form, 
but his subject-matter was, in the main, imposed upon him, 
and he could not, even had he wished, depart widely from 
the traditional outlines. Hence there was, so far as we know, 
no such break between the highest literature of the time 
and the mass of the people as there is, for instance, in 
modem times, where first-class literature, save in the case 
of a few religious classics, is neither appreciated by nor 
exercises any influence upon the majority of the nation. 

Thus the Irish peasant necessarily became familiar 
with the bardic, romantic version of the mythology; it is 
doubtful if there was ever any real consciousness on his 
part of the changes in spirit and incident which gradually 
modified the old stories. The new world takes its place by 
the side of the old. On the other hand, although historic 
records represent the mass of the population as engaged 
as much, apparently, in fighting as in those occupations 
of sowing, reaping, hunting, fishing, cattle-breeding, in 
which the mythological conception had a serious and 
practical and not merely an sesthetic or historical value, 
yet we know that this must arise from the imperfection of 
the record. Raids and cattle-spoil ings and expeditions to 
win fresh territory or to carry off desirable damsels, are 
more interesting alike to teller and hearer than the bare 
chronicle of harvests, but, after all, the folk at latge must 
always have been engaged mainly in bread-winning, an 
arduous task dependent as we have seen upon the good- 
will of mysterious powers, lo assure which definite means 
Muisite. So we may take it that these means were 
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never neglected, whatever else might be, and that I 
antique powers, however much they may have changed^ 
appearance and attribute, received their prescribed i 
of rite and sacrifice. Thus, a portion at least of I 
older myth store would be preserved, and in course i 
time the same power would come to wear a double a 
rustic or courtly, according as the stories concerning I 
belonged to the earlier or the later stage of the mytholog 

MvTHic Literature in Greece and Irklakd. 
We may again find in Greece at once a parallel i 
contrast to the development of mythic literature in Ire 
Down to a certain period, alike the substance and 1 
animating spirit of Greek literature are almost wholly dm 
from the mythology, and down to that period the literaU 
is national, accessible to, shared in, and understanded l| 
all. The aesthetic and intellectual impulse of the i 
manifested itself at the set and hallowed seasons when] 
common purpose of worship, rejoicing, emulation, < 
intensified the energy and the sense of brotherhood of ti 
Hellenic tribes. Then came a change ; the highest mtiM 
of the race turned away from the mythology; Hon 
Hesiod, Pindar, the tragedians, the heroic historian Hoi 
dolus, are replaced by Thucydides, Plato, the orators, t 
writers of realistic comedy. The mythology loses its impc 
for the thinker, the man of letters, and, coincident i ' 
this loss, literature puts off its national character i 
becomes the interest and occupation of a class. But 4 
the while the practical side of the mythology roainta 
itself in full vigour; the antique rites were peifom 
in the prescribed manner, the business of religion 1 
carried on as before. In Ireland there is nothing ( 
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sponding to the great break at the close of the fifth century 
B.C. between the Greek thinker and artist and the tradi- 
tional mythology ; the Irish man of letters never outgrew 
his archaic ideal. But the practical, the business side of 
the mythology, was revolutionised by the introduction of 
Christianity. In Greece the poet and philosopher came 
to disdain or ridicule the myih, whilst the priest still per- 
formed the rite with slavish accuracy. In Ireland the 
myth, with a modicum of change, lived on in the poet's 
heart and brain, the rite had to yield, to disappear, to 
hide, or to disguise itself before the alien faith. Down to 
the introduction of Christianity the Irishman was in the 
position of the Greek to whom participation in the Thar- 
gelia, or the rites of the Eleusinian mother, and the public 
reading of the Homeric poems, the recitation of the epi- 
tiician odes, the performance of the crowned tragedy, were 
all acts of kindred nature having the like intent and 
sanction. After the introduction of Christianity his rude 
substitutes for Homer, the ode, or the drama, still retained 
their sway over him, but his Dionysus, his Demeter, had 
to creep back to the peasant's hut, their earliest home, to 
Forfeit Che pomp and circumstance of kingly and sacer- 
dotal display. 

The Essential Elements op Irish Peasant Lore. 

A priori, then, we might postulate certain things about the 
belief of the Irish peasant. After all, strive as may kings 
and priests, change as may modes of government and faith, 
man, equally with all animated nature, must eat and breed, 
and grow and decay and die. It is only amongst a com- 
panttiyely small section of humanity that the true nature of 
li influeiice as mao can exercise over the great recurrent 
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manifestations of natural life is recognised and acted u 
For the vast majority of the peasant class the proper n 
of compelling the essence of life to manifest itself as j 
wish is what the cultured style a supernatural one, \ 
means of rite and spell or charm. The peasant is i " 
credulous and sceptical, tenacious of old custom i 
largely tolerant to anything that appeals to his sense I 
logic. He will grant the efficacy of the Christian i^ 
especially when it is presented to him under the qui 
mythological guise of saintly influence, but he will i 
renounce the older practice ; in dealing with powers j 
capricious as those of Nature, the wise man accepts all t 
help he can get ; the saint may fail here, the fairy tbel 
the witch in a third case, and where the one fails I 
other may succeed. And the older powers he cherisl 
in spite of priests and saints, are not the gods whom t 
imagination of poets and the ambition of priests 
glorified, rather their ruder prototypes to whom all along & 
worship had been paid- When, bereft of their irappin 
shorn of their splendour, Dionysus and Demetcr t 
back to the peasant's hut, he is conscious of little sense 4 
degradation, they are not suddenly unfamiliar to him ■ 
they are to priest and bard who had embodied in t 
the highest ideal of the race. So the ancient rite, lit^ 
changed it may be from its earliest inception, lives < 
fairly harmoniously (save in cases to which we shall alloc 
presently) by the side of the newer ones. Bread i 
be won, and man must have his proper machinery I 
influencing and controlling the life that quickens and d 
in the bread. But man does not live by bread alone, 
has a fancy to be charmed, an intellect to be satísfii 
The new faith has much for both needs, but here s 
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the old faith retains its power. And whereas in every 
other European land the ministers of the new faith were as 
bitterly opposed to the fanciful as to the business aspect of 
the older creed, in Ireland it is the saint who protects the 
bard, the monk who transcribes the myth, whilst the bird 
pf Faery, alike with the children of Adam, yearn for 
and acclaim the advent of the apostle. 

The Conservatism of Irish Myth. 

Thus the imaginative part of the mythology lived on 
little influenced by the new order of things, subject only 
to the natural development which accentuated the courtly 
and amorous side of its personages. True, a new 
Imaginative literature in the shape of saintly legend and 
apocrypha claimed the ear of the folic, but It differed loo 
much from the older tales to influence or be influenced 
by them to any appreciable extent. What is noteworthy 
is, that after the introduction of the new faith, literature, 
whether Christian or non-Christian, remained in the main 
national. The organisation of court bards and story-tellers 
was maintained, the great social gatherings, such as the 
fairs of Carman and Tailltin, the Irish equivalents of the 
Greek Olympic festival, were kept up, Ihe mass of the 
people continued to share in the intellectual and artistic 
life, such as it was, of the higher classes. Until native 
Irish society was finally broken up, until in the course of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the higher classes 
attained a higher level of culture, foreign in essence and 
form, which effectually separated them from the remainder 
of their countrymen, this state of things continued — Gaelic 
Ireland, even down to the time of Michael Comyn and the 
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last bards of the eighteenth ceotury, possessed a t 
geneous cultuie, a commOQ literaiy conveotion. 



The Influence of Christianity, 

We may discern in the lore of the Irish -spi 
peasant two elements, the one practical — for use ; the o 
imaginative — for pleasure. Either element is partly der 
from Christianity, partly and to a much greater extent fí 
pre-Christian conceptions. In both cases the non-C 
tian portion has been somewhat influenced by Christianity 
but in greatly varying measure. The imaginative element 
has only suffered outward unessential changes in the rare 
and secondary instances in which it has been changed at 
all. Not so the practical, work-a-day element Here there 
was direct possibility of conflict with the Church's claim 
to control and guide the operations of nature to the ad- 
vantage of her faithful sons. Even if the prieal did not 
himself care to listen to stories of Finn and the Tuatha de 
Danann, he could indulge his flock in their chief intel- 
lectual pastime provided mass was duly attended and 
the homily duly listened to. It was otherwise when belief 
in powers that interfered at every moment in the peasant's 
life was concerned ; it was the Church's prerogative to 
bless harvest and herd, to make intercession for shower or 
sunshine, to be the recognised intermediary for praise and 
thanksgiving. It is curious to see how the inevitable 
rivalry affected the older faith. The Church did not as 
a rule contest the reality of the adverse powers, but it 
stamped them with an unholy brand — they were demons, 
or the neutral angels, whatever might was theirs in the 
present they were bereft of all hope of future bliss. Here 
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too there was discrimination ; the more potent the efficacy 
of the pre-Christian rite, the more it would arouse the 
opposition of the Christian priest as lending to draw away 
the peasant from the true path. Much was indifferent, 
harmless even, it could not be approved, there must attach 
to it a vague sense of the uncanny, the unallowed, but 
still it might be tolerated, passed over with indulgence. 
Much, on the other hand, in the older íaith was in itself 
fierce, monstrous, obscene, though in using these words 
we must recollect that they convey to us a sense of repro- 
bation which was totally lacking at the time. The bloody 
sacrifice, the frenzied and orgiastic spring and harvest festival, 
were expressions of religious fervour as were, to cite similar 
instances, the sacrifice to Moloch and the midnight worship 
of Dionysus. It is these intense and awful rites that are 
really potent, it is to them, when the milder ^encies of 
Church or fairy prove of no avail, that the peasant has 
recourst:. The Church cannot tolerate or even ignore 
them, it must oppose and thunder against them. And 
so in the peasant's mind the natural horror of certain 
conceptions and certain rites is intensified by the fact 
that they essentially are the forbidden thing. Whether 
this docs not in a measure tend to heighten his appre- 
ciation of the potency attaching to Ihcm is another matter ; 
it may fairly be argued that by branding as unholy and 
malign certain features of the older faith, the Church has 
in reality kept them alive, it may be asked whether witch 
craft be not largely a product of the attitude taken up by 
adherents of the higher towards the most archaic and 
savage features of the lower faith. In any case, the vary- 
ing attitude of the Church^toleranl, mildly censorious, 
fiercely antagonistic — towards varying portions of the 
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peasant creed might be expected to react upon snd i 
ence their development. 
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If we classify peasant lore from a somewhat differ 
point of view, we may divide it into practices which | 
suppose, more or less, the existence and activity of certam 
extra-human powers, into sayings about these powers, and 
into stories of which they are the dramaHs persona, the 
first two classes forming what 1 have styled the practical, 
the third, the imaginative element of the lore. In the 
first class we may have features of immemorial antiquity, 
dating far beyond the period in which dniid and bard 
elaborated a Gaelic Pantheon and a Gaelic mythology out 
of the ruder powers of growth and renovation, we may 
have features belonging to the period of druidic and bardic 
ascendency, we may have features due to the influence of 
Christianity exercised in varying measure upon the older 
creed, and finally, we may have features wholly Christian 
in their origin, but distorted in the peasant's mind, accom- 
modated to his level of intellect and fancy, in the second 
class, the sayings about the powers, all will probably be 
derived from the druid and bard, as far as the pre- 
Christian element is concerned, from the priest as far as 
the Christian element is concerned, with some adjustment 
to ruder conceptions in the first case, with much distortion 
and transposition to a dififerent plane of thought and fee^ 
ing in the second case. The third class, the stories of 
which extra-human powers arc the dramatis persona belong 
in the main to the secondary and tertiary stages of the pre- 
Chiistian mythology, although the amount of stories purely 
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Christian in origin is fairly considerable; in the mutual 
action and reaction of pre-Christian and Christian mythic 
romance it is at least possible that the latter is the weaker, 
that the peasant's ideal of the saint is influenced by and 
assimilated to that of the champion and wizard rather than 
that the contrary operation takes place. 

In these general a priori considerations, as to what we 
may reasonably deduce concerning the Irish peasant lore of 
the last five hundred years from the known historical factors 
and conditions of the previous thousand years, I have, as 
will be recognised by all familiar with the subject, sketched 
the outlines of that lore, as extant at the present day, 
briefly but comprehensively. In every considerable body of 
belief and practices there are a multitude of primary features 
referable directly to the fundamental conceptions of the 
creed ; there are, furthermore, a number of features due to 
the normal, but nevertheless highly differtintiated, develop- 
ment of those conceptions ; there are features, mostly 
secondary, due to abnormal development caused by the 
intrusion of alien conceptions ; there are, Anally, features 
which cannot be explained at all, a fact due either to the 
imperfection of our knowledge, or to that element of purely 
individualistic fancy which plays in psychological evolution 
the same part that the tendency to ' sports ' does in 
physiological evolution. Leaving this very small residuum 
of the inexplicable out of account, I think I may venture 
to assert that nearly the whole of Irish fairy lore can be 
interpreted by aid of the historical factors and conditions 
I have mentioned — an agricultural ritualism out of which 
has grown a romantic mythology, opposed by, mingling and 
harmonising with, an ahen ritualism and an alien body of 
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I do not propose to essay here a methodical exptositii 
and interpretation of Irish fairy mythology upon the lines 
indicated above. Such a task would require at least three 
or four hundred pages, and it would, in a large measure, 
be a simple repetition of the admirable essay prefixed by 
Jacob and William Grimm to their translation of Crofton 
Croker's Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South oi 
Ireland, which appeared at Berlin under the title Irh 
Ei/enmdrchen \n the year i8i6, and was translated, raq 
excellently, by Crofton Crolcer in his third volume, ( 
lishcd in t8z8. Indeed, much that I have advanced i 
the foregoing pages of this chapter had already 
stated, definitely or conjee turally, by the brothers Grim 
and if I am able to carry the elucidation of the subJM 
beyond the point at which they left it, this is : 
because I have access to sources of information, the pt^ 
eleventh century literature of Ireland, which had not I 
opened up in their day. As regards the actual peasa 
lore, scanty and questionable in form as were the foe 
upon which they had to work, their interpretation is ncJ 
always as sound as it is illuminating. I propose, thi 
rather to emphasise certain elements, the importance i 
which seems to me to have been overlooked, and to sugg( 
an agricultural connection for others which have hithe^ 
been explained diiferently or left unexplained. Moreov^ 
as is obvious to any well-informed student now, as it « 
to the brothers Grimm in 1826, the mass of Irish fairy li 
is akin to that found among the peasantry of eves 
European land. Any general principle of interptetstiaj 
must be applicable to Teutonic 01 Romance, as well as \ 
Celtic peasant lore. But the latter has its differtiU 
these, if the foregoing considerations have any validiqi 
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a\\, should find their explanation in the hislorical con- 
ditions which have separated the Celtic world so markedly 
from the rest of European Christendom. I shall endeavour 
to show that where Irish fairy belief differs from that of the 
test of Europe, the difference is due to causes familiar to 
the reader of the foregoing pages, to the same causes 
which have determined the special evolution of Irish 
culture generally. 

The Fallen Angels Explanation of the Fairies. 

The Irish peasant shares the belief common to all 
European peasantry, that the fairies are either the fallen 
angels who for some reason have escaped the nethermost 
pit, or those who, remaining neutral, and retaining their 
more than mortal powers, were punished by denial of 
access to that bliss which is open to every mortal if he 
believe in and practise the true faith. This wide-spread 
belief was an almost inevitable outcome of contact between 
two systems of faith, each of which held as firmly as the 
other the objective reality of the fairy powers, and one of 
which, and that the dominant one, regarded them as 
hostile, or at least suspicious. But its existence has never, 
to my knowledge, been properly utilised for the history of 
fairy mythology. The fallen or neutral angels play no 
important part in the purely Christian scheme, nor is their 
influence and activity as natural a development from early 
Christian doctrine as is for instance the intercessory, pro- 
pitiatory power of the saint ; it is, therefore, unlikely that 
the Christian missionary would have introduced the legend 
unless he was confronted by beliefs, and what seemed to 
facts, which he could not account for in any other 
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way. On the other hand, we know exactly how he i 
account for the official gods of paganism to whom i 
organised worship was paid — he described them as devi! 
their worship as devil-worship. Thus, whilst the 
spiead of the legend testifies to the equally wide spread of 
the existence of the belief to explain which it was framed, 
the difference between the attitude of Chiistianity towards 
it and towards official paganism, testifies to a strongly - 
marked difference between the two — in the eyes, that is, of 
the first Christian missionaries. For Tve must not ex- 
aggerftte the difference or misapprehend its nature, 
was a matter of outward and visible form rather than i 
inward spirit. In the one case the Christian priest < 
confronted, often bitterly opposed, by a rival sacerdot 
organisation, in the other case he had to deal with peasa 
withng enough to accept his organisation, provided he c 
not interfere too rudely with their beliefs and practio 
Small wonder if the supernatural power worshipped 1 
the pagan priest became a devil in the Christian's eyi 
whilst for the peasant divinities the fable of the neutn 
angels was sufficient reprobation. 

Now in Ireland this story, which belongs, as I have said, 
to common European folk-lore, is told with details found 
nowhere else, and which reveal its true nature. In iSydi" 
an old woman at Askeaton, near Limerick, told Mr. Daf) 
Fitzgerald that 'Crom Dubh, St. Patrick's servant, 
asked by the fairies to put the following question to t 
master, "What time will the Slánagh Sídhe go to Pat 
disc?" "Not till the Day of Judgment, for certain^ 
answered the saint. Before that the Good People used I 
put the sickles in the com and the spades in the groum 
and spade and sickle used to be seen working for mfll 
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without visible assistance; but thenceforward the SIdhfir 
would do nothing. The question was put on the last 
Sunday in July, and ever since, that day (or the first 
Sunday in August it sometimes is) is called in Ireland 
Crom Dubh's Sunday.' ' 

It would be difficult to find a more terse or pregnant 
historical myth. Prior to the advent of the new creed, the 
ancient powers had controlled and directed (he growth of 
cereal and pasture, they had worked unseen and in mys- 
terious wise, but now their reign was over, the priest had 
come, and they would do nothing. The psychology and 
history of two religions are summed in the old wife's tale. 
This is the most striking Instance of the conception known 
to me, but it finds varying expression all throughout Ireland. 
Another of Mr. Fitzgerald's informants tells us that when 
the fairy heard the saint's answer he said, ' If that 's so, 
we '11 do good and bad (before that they had done nothing 
but good).' Again, a Donegal variant makes the questioner 
none less than Mananann Mac Lir; the question is put to 
Colum Cille, and when the answer is returned, ' There is no 
forgiveness to be got,' Manannan exclaims, 'Woe is me! 
for years I 've helped the Catholics of Ireland, but I '11 do 
it DO more, till they 're weak as water.' 

In the latter instance, the name of the anxious questioner 
shows his connection with the old mythology, a cormection 
still more marked in the Askeaton story. For Crom Dubh, 
Patrick's servant, is, there can be little doubt, identical 
with the Cromm Cmaich, before whose image, set up on 
the plain of Mag Slecht, the folk of Ireland, as we have 
already seen, were wont to sacrifice a third of their offspring. 



' Rnmt Ctlliytu, i 
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The legend lold how the saint had broken the power t 
the iife-thirsty idol ; he touched it with his crozier, and the 
image bowed itself before him, Crom Dubh became 
Patrick's servant. It is significant that the day sacred to 
him corresponds closely in point of time to that of the 
great harvest-festival, the Lugnassad, which was celebrated 
throughout all Celtdom in the first week of August, Mr..— 
Leland Duncan found that in Leitrim, on the last Sundl 
of July, known as Garland Sunday, the young folk dre 
the wells in their neighbourhood with garlands of flowers.^ 
Here there is but little trace of the ancient Lugnassad, 1 
at Kilmanahan, a Meath parish, in the early part of tl 
century, the Sunday was devoted to horse-racing ; 
dancing, whilst the previous eve was given up to worshi 
at St. Bridget's well;* this is quite in keeping with tbi 
practice of ancient Ireland, where religious rites t 
popular sports were as closely associated as they were Í 
ancient Greece. 

Thus, upon a story about the fairies, itself a product ( 
the contact between the fairy belief and Christianity, ligl 
is thrown by a custom which has likewise felt the itiflucDel 
of the younger faith and is now no longer connected v 
the fairies, whilst both story and custom only assume their 
full significance when they are compared with the myths 
and rites of pre-Christian Ireland. The special value of 
Irish evidence lies in the continuity of the record which— 
enables us to definitely connect the modern practice am 
fancy with those of the earliest historic times. Had onli 

' FM-Lert, iv. i83. 

' Mason, .4 iVo/. Acconnl^ /rtlanil,-^vo\&. 1S14-19. i. 494, rcprÍntM 
Fa!k-LúTi Jauntal, ii. 211. Mason's infornrnot give him the uitne a 
the day m Garlic Suniliy, pigbalily a comiplion of Goiluiil Sunilajr. 
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the ancient record been preserved and no modern folk-lore 
collected, it would j-et be safe to assert that the Utter 
must slill exist, or have existed quite recently; had the 
ancieot record perished, we could surmise its contents with 
tolerable accuracy from extant folk-lore. The folk-lorist 
has frequently to be content with thus restoring the chain 
from one or two links ; in Ireland nearly all Che links have 
been preserved. 



Special Incidents or Fairv Lore. 

As a rule, stories about the fairies throughout Europe 
are episodic ; details of the faith took the popular fancy 
and formed the subject of popular story-telling ; com- 
paratively little is to be found applicable to the fairy class 
as a whole, and from which the psychological basis of the 
creed may be inferred. This is the case in Ireland as 
elsewhere, though to a less extent. Stories are still told 
there which imply an appreciation of fairy nature, and 
which sum up in concrete form the history of fairy faith. 
Thus, Mr. Duncan found the following tale widely spread 
throughout Leitrim : The fairies challenged the giants to 
light in harvest time, and chose a cornfield for the battle. 
When the giants arrived Ihe fairies made themselves in- 
visible, and set to work to fight with the butts of the 
sheaves. The giants stood this for some time, and then, 
finding it impossible to return the blows of their assailants, 
they turned and fled.' This vivid little myth gives in brief 
the hope and faith which the peasant has embodied in the 
fairy creed. Against the giants, Ihe huge wrecking forces 
of storm and flood and drought, enemies of orderly in- 
' Ftlk'Uri.i. 178. 
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crease, of periodic growth, he seeks the aid of invisitil 
allies, nor is his search a fruitless one ; the sheaf of com 
however frail a weapon it may seem, is strong to overcome 
the opposing powers ; struggle as they may, the giants 
tnusl at last turn and See. 



The Agricultural Festivals. 

Just as all over Europe the peasant tells stories at» 
the fairies, so all over Europe he has preserved an ancie 
ritual, the agricultural nature of which has been fully a 
forth in the works of Mannhardt and his school But, as I 
rule, this ritual no longer stands in any close oi 
connection with the fairy creed. This is understandaU 
The practices in question were held by the peasant essa 
tial for the prospering of seedtime and harvest, for I 
welfare of Bock or herd ; he would cling to them at i 
costs. They might, however, be put under the patronaf 
of the new religion, or at least the antique powers I 
ritual was designed to placate might be discreetly ignore 
The bonfires of Sl John's Eve or Hallowe'en would stil 
be objectionable to the Christian priest, but less so than if 
the Fairy power of Life were directly invoked and recog- 
nised. For the most part the Church has contented itself 
with this ignoring process, the result being that all ovt 
Europe we find rites which are obviously not Christian, ba 
which in their present form are divorced from any defini 
anti-Christian or pre-Christian doctrine, and thus lack and 
effective sanction save that of tradition. The Christiai 
peasant continues to do what his pagan forefathers did befot 
him. But that had a clear and precise meaning which h 
largely died out of the modem usage which may be likened 
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to a cathedral service performed by a congregation of 
ignorant atheists. Curiously enough the rite has at times 
been retained with greater fulness when definitely associated 
with a personage of the new faith, the hohness of Ihe saint 
atoning in the Church's eye for the heath en Íshn ess of 
the practice. Thus the parish of Clonmany in Meath is 
under the guardianship of Columkill. On the festival day, 
the glh of June, the following customs were observed at 
the beginning of this century : — ' Certain places were cere- 
moniously circumambulated, certain prayers, deified by the 
saint, being repeated the while. Men formerly drove down 
their cattle to the beach on that day and swam them in 
that part of the sea into which ran Ihe water of St. Columb's 
Well.'' Here the intervention of the saint has probably 
been no less efficacious in preserving a pre-Christian rite 
than was his known intervention in support of the bardic 
class when that ancient repository of Irish myth and 
romance was threatened with suppression at the close of 
the sixth century. 

As a rule, then, in Ireland as elsewhere, the extensive 
body of rites traditionally practised at the great Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and late Autumn festivals is brought 
into no very close connection with the fairy creed. True, 
that in Ireland, as elsewhere, fairy activity is commonly 
believed to be quickened and intensified on such days as 
St. John's Eve or Hallowe'en. In Ireland now, as nine 
hundred years ago, when the tale of Nera's Journey to the 
Otherworld was in all probability written, ' Demon women 
appear always on the night of samhain' ( All- hallows) ' 
' though the fact that the oral tradition is not edited by a 

* Stal. Atemnl, i. iSj ; reptinled Falk-Lert Jetirnal, U, 40. 

* Se« »nle, vol. i. p. 307. 
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monk, as was the romantic lale, prevents the applies 
the uncomplimentary adjective. But this would not be 
sufficient in itself lo stamp the seasonal ritual as belonging 
to the world of Faery. Just, however, as in Ireland the 
tales told about the fairies, although closely paralleled else- 
where, yet reveal their true nature and origin more than do 
their non-Irish analogues, so we also find tales which un- 
doubtedly take their rise from the observances connected 
with the great agricultural festivals, and which at the same 
time have for their dramatis persona the denizens of fairy 
land. One such may be quoted ; — Near Loch Guir, in 
Munstcr, the enchanted lake of Earl Gerald, is a bill 
known as Knockainy, 'Ainé's hill, ' Every St. John's Night 
the men used to gather on the hill from all quarters. They 
were formed in ranks by an old man named Quinlan whose 
family hved on the hill in 1876 ; and cliars, bunches that 
is of straw and hay tied on poles and lit, were carried in 
procession round the hill and the little moat on the 
summit. . . . Afterwards people ran through the cultivated 
fields, and among the cattle, waving their iHars, which 
brought luck to crops and beasts for the following year.* 
. . . One St. John's night it happened that one of the 
neighbours lay dead, and on this account the usual cRart 
were not lit. Not lit, I should say, by the hands of living 
men ; for that night such a procession of c&ars marched 
round Cnoc'-'Aine as never was seen before, and 'Ainé 
herself was seen in the from, directing and ordering it. On 
another St. John's Night a number of girls had stayed laic 
on the hill, watching the (liars and joining in the games. 

' Precisely such ■ rile » is presupposed for ancieitl Greece b 
(jtaiUor ihe Elcusiniui inysteriei. Cf. Di. Jevons' (ccoaiit fn his A 
dictiett to tkt Bisteiy of Reli^ati, p. 36;. 
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tddenly 'Ainé appeared among them, thanked them for 
le honour they had done her, but said she now wished 
lem to go home, as they wanted the hill to themselves. She 
[el them understand whom she meant by Ihey, for calling 
some of the girls she made them look through a ring, 
when behold, the hill appeared crowded with people before 
invisible,' ' 

Here we have the antique ritual carried out on a spot 
hallowed to one of the antique powers, watched over and 
shared in by those powers themselves. Nowhere save in 
Gaeldom could be found such a pregnant illustration of the 
identity of the fairy class with the venerable powers to 
ensure whose good-wiil rite and sacrifice, originally fierce 
2nd bloody, now a mere simulacrum of their pristine form, 
have been performed for countless ages. Many are the 
tales still told of 'Ainé in South Ireland ; she is ' the best- 
hearted woman that ever lived.' She was, as often happens 
to the dames of Faery, mastered by a mortal lover, a Fitz- 
gerald, to whom she bore the famous magician earl, and 
the oldest families of the district around Knockainy are 
ud to claim descent from her. Among other traits of 
ler good heart may be cited her gift of a luck-bringing 
sheep which she bestowed one night on a family near 
Knockainy. Her domain is a rich and fertile one now, but 
it was not always so. Once, Earl Gerald ' came to visit his 
mother, and looking round on the bare soil he said, It is 
long since barley was winnowed here, 'Ainé. Next mom- 
ÍDg when he looked at the hill it was all planted with 
pease, set by his mother during the night.' 

' Knnf€ Ctlli^M, iv. 190. D. FiUgcrald, Popular Tales tf Inland. 
The Iradilions about 'K\ai were collected by Mr. Filigeratil in County 
limerick during Ihc year 1876. 
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These local legends of which 'Ainé is the heroine E 
(rate another feature special (o Irish fairy lore. As a ij 
throughout Euro^ the fairy is anonymous and concet 
of by the peasant collectively rather than individually;] 
is the exception outside Ireland to find a definite name M 
personality assigned to members of the tiiry world, i 
more so to find them associated with special pbcesJ 
tribes, with which their activity is bound up, and away 6 
which they are unknown or at least unheeded, 
human beings special to given localities or connected « 
particular families are of course common enough, but the;f 
have generally, outside Gaeldom, become differentiated 
from the fairies. In Ireland the possession of a distinct 
individuality and of a clearly defined domain is frequently 
met with in the living fairy lore. As a rule name and 
domain correspond to those associated with the Tuaiha de 
Danann chiefs and heroines in the romantic tales of the last 
six or seven centuries, and many incidents still related of 
the fairy class may likewise be found in those tales. It is 
thus the romantic rather than the practical side of Irish 
mythology to which we must refer this trait of Irish folk- 
lore. But, as in 'Ainé's case, legends survive which do not 
seem in any way due to the romances ; the personages they 
celebrate, the incidents they chronicle are unrecorded 
there. We must rather turn for an explanation of their sur- 
vival to the persistence of the tribal system in Ireland down 
to comparatively recent times. Whilst religious conceptions, 
and the riles in which they were embodied, were in the 
main common (o all Gaels, each tribe or clan doubtless 
liad its special fonn of the rites, its special name for the 
powers worshipped, its special version of their fortunes. It 
was, we must believe, from this mass of local s^a that the 
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romance writers (that is, the official story-telling class) drew 
much of their material ; worked up in their hands it would 
spread throughout Gaeldom and enrich the common stock 
of mythic narrative; much, however, was certainly never 
thus worked up, and has either perished or is only recover- 
able in the shape of local tradition. Whether derived 
from the common Gaelic storehouse of mythic romance, or 
from local saga, the presence of names, of personalities, of 
distinctive groups of narrative connected with those person- 
alities, gives a body, a reality, to the fairy world of Ireland 
lacking elsewhere. 

Thus alike in story and local rite the true nature of the 
Irish fairy is still easily apparent, nor, indeed, does the 
point require demonstration as far as the Irish peasant is 
concerned. He fully appreciates what the fairy can do for 
him, what it is he has to hope for or fear at fairy hands. 
As one of Mr. Curlin's informants winds up the story of 
Tom Connor and the fairy cow : — ' From that out Tom 
Connor's cows had two calves apiece, and his mare two 
foals, and his sheep two lambs every year, and every acre 
of land he had gave him as much crop in one year as 
another man got from an acre in seven. At last Connor 
a very rich man, and why not, when the fairies were 
[with him ? ' ' 



Fairy Love of Neatness. 

Stress has already been laid upon the fragmentary, 
episodic nature of the extant fairy creed. It was an inevit- 
able consequence of Us compromise with Christianity, and 
SO much of modern culture as filtered down to the present, 
' Curtin, Tales of Ikt FairUi, p. ta6. 
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that certain portions of his antique faith should become 
divorced from their contact, and thereby susceptible of 
independent development. Some elements too offered 
more chance than others to the romantic, siory-tetling 
instinct of the folk ; these would survive though often greatly 
altered: But the change, however great, should not entirely 
conceal the real nature of the incident. Let us examine 
some of the most widely spread items of the fairy creed, 
and see if they betray their origin. To quote Mr. Curtin ; 
— ' A striking trait in the Irish fairy tales is the number of 
observances caused by the presence of fairies, rules of 
ordinary living, so to speak. For instance, nothing is more 
pleasing to fairies than a well-swept kitchen and clean 
water. A dirty kitchen and foul water bring their resent- 
ment.'' This love of neatness, this insistence on certain 
observances, are of course not peculiar to Irish fairies ; 
they characterise the fairy clan throughout Europe, and 
are strongly marked in the oldest lengthy and connected 
account of the fairies we possess, that recoverable from 
English writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Why this should be so has not, to my knowledge, been 
satisfactorily determined. Obviously, we must ask, not, 
why do the fairies like this or that, but, why does man, the 
creator of the fairy, attribute to him this characteristic? 
In other words, we must seek for a psychological reason, 
and for one the validity of which is likely to be apparent in 
other domains of thought and fancy. Such a reason is 
furnished, I conceive, by the known tendency of the crafts- 
man, at a particular stage of development, to attach a 
religious value to precise and rigidly determined order in 
the performance of his craft. The history of religion itself— 
' CurtÍD, p. 178. 
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and one factor of religion was the conception of it as a 
most potent craft for securing definite material ends — is full 
of instances ; to this very day every jot and tittle in the 
ritual of even the most spiritual creeds is guarded with a 
reverence which is, in the proper sense of the word, super- 
stitious. The allied craft of law furnishes kindred examples, 
from the formalities upon the due fulfilment of which 
depended the legality of sale among the Romans down to 
ihe practice of our courts at the present day. There exists 
a ritual which must be carried out to the letter, or the 
transaction, spiritual or legal, is invalided. Now, agricul- 
ture is not only one of the oldest crafts, it is one in connec- 
tion with which the organised religious spirit manifests its 
existence earliest. Jts ritual must have been of a particu- 
larly rigid and inflexible nature. But when the ritual was 
partly emptied of its animating conceptions by the advance 
of Christianity, partly replaced by Christian observances, 
partly transformed to meet Christian exigencies, it would 
become disorganised, broken up, its significance would 
be obscured, distorted. What would subsist would be a 
vague but ineradicable conviction that so and so must be 
done or the powers would be displeased, and in especial, 
an abiding belief in the conservatism of these antique 
beings, a distrust of innovation, an assurance that the 
fairies know best, and that man must not meddle with 
them. It is in keeping with what we know of other 
early forms of reli^on, e^. the Hebrew, that many of 
the observances should in themselves be useful and 
reasonable. 

If I am right in this conjecture, the widespread and 
long-continued existence of stories in which the fairies are 
represented as the jealous guardians of definite rural and 
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household observances testifies to their having at one i 
been the objects of a ritual worship in which the ] 
class was deeply interested, and the rites of which i 
ineffaceably impressed upon the peasant mind. But J 
other ritual save that which aims at increasing and n 
ing the life of nature fot the benefit of the peasant < 
answers the requirement. 

The Fairy Revels by Night. 
The peasant who holds tenaciously to certain ptacti 
Although he could give no other reason save that he G 
in his foTcfathci?' footsteps, is also (irmly convinced 1 
Cairy hfe belongs in the main to the mght side of i 
For him, as for the poet, — 

• The we&ker, holier seison wanes, 
Nighi coDtu with sorrowi and with siiu, 
And in all foresis, hills, mnd plaios 
A keeoei, Getcer tile begins.' 

The classic manifestation of the fairy folk is their d 
hy moonlight, in wild and desert places, which, if j 
bpUlcil mortal sees, snd seeing is dravn by an irTCiiatfll 
■IkII to share in, ensures htm centuries of unalloyed I 
comiHOOcd within the semblance of a night, or dooms li 
to a Uie from which not even Christ's vicar may save h 
•ecvH\Iin|t AS the legend has been more or less modified I 
CfarHMMUly. Some realistic basis there must be for t 
■MMqr loM wtwKVcr reigns the belief in fairydom. 
inivhntagic*! kuod may be sought in the opmion I 
alÍM III flnenttally the time for growth, vegetable or ai 

t it imctically imperceptible during the day, yetfl 
• |)tK«t <ukI must therefore lake place at night, wlu 
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the Powers of Increase must be active and strenuous. But 
this reason would only explain why night is assigned to the 
fairy, it would not account for the special form in which 
the fairy loves to manifest himself. That, if I mistake not, 
is due to traditional reminiscences of the ritual, midnight, 
frenzied, orgiastic, in which throughout the rest of Europe, 
as in Greece, the Power of Increase was invoked, his aid 
demanded, his support assured. We have seen reason to 
hold with Professor Rohde that this ritual had cffeccs and 
consequences little dreamt of in all likelihood by those who 
first practised it; it created and perpetrated a psycho- 
logical state out of which was developed, together with other 
conceptions, that of a god's land of unalloyed delight, a 
land the denizens of which are free from the shackles of 
time, locality, and personality imposed upon them in this 
world. It is, therefore, significant that the legend of 
mortal participation in the midnight fairy dance should be 
characterised by the loss of all sense of time on the 
mortal's part, and, though less frequently, by his access to 
a wonderland of joy and riches. Reminiscences of the 
ritual would thus form the framework and supply the 
details for the legend, but the true reason for its persistence 
lies elsewhere than in ilie fact of its perpetuating the 
memory of rites which impressed the imagination of the 
peasant class. There is, as we saw, a psychological justifi- 
cation for the beliefs which sprang out of and embodied 
themselves anew in the ritual. The participant in the 
frenzied rites was actually, as it seemed to him, delivered 
from the bonds of sense, did actually pass into a wonder- 
land of ecsutic joy where time and space were not. All 
this is summed up in terse dramatic form by the legend of 
the fairy revellers and their mortal visitor, and the legend 
VOL. II. r 
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lives because it symbolises the psychology as welt as i 
history of a worship. 



I Fairvdom. 
I be required in defence 



Witchcraft ani 
If ihc witness of living traditi 
of this interpretation, I may cite again the story of "Ainé 
leading her fairy host in the torchlight procession and other 
midnight riles, by which herd and crop are hallowed and 
protected. On the historical side there is a fair amount of 
evidence that in districts now occupied by Celtic-speaking 
peoples, rites akin to those of the Dionysus cult were 
practised. This evidence has been discussed by, among 
others, Mr. Hartland (Snetiit of Fairy Tales) and Mr. 
Comme {EihtuiUgy in Folklore), and I need only refer to 
what they have said, and to my remarks on the festival of 
Ihe Namnites priestesses described by Strabo and Pomponius 
Mela (antt, ch. xvi, ). Bui I must dwell a little upon anotii 
set of romantic fancyings to which the ritual of the PoW? 
of Increase has given rise in popular imagination. 
evident that even as the rites themselves fell more or I 
under the ban of the new faith, and were, as the case mij 
be, tolerated as harmless, mildly denounced, or thundea 
at with every missile of the Church's artillery, so the Í 
suiting stories may be expected to reveal every gradatjl 
of the struggle between Christianity and pre-ChristÍaafl 
This is so even if we restrict ourselves wholly to fairy-tcq 
There is nearly always something uncanny in the I 
revel, but in numerous stories there is something dietind 
unholy and malign. One such story, which has \ 
through the hands of a poet who gave it a distinct 
Christian colouring, who accentuated the unholy side I 
Faerie, is llie Legend of the Knight Tannhauser \t\ 
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compare it with its closest analogue (perhaps its immediate 
prototype?), the story of Thomas the Rhymer and the 
Fairy Queen, we find the Christian note more pro- 
nounced, though in the latter Jt is far more insistent 
than in the vast majority of Hving folk-tales. Between 
the Tannhauser legend at one end of the scale, and at the 
other many a tale picked up in this century, in which the 
mortal visitor to Faery is the object of admiration and envy 
rather than of reprobation, every shade of man's feeling 
towards the invisible world may be noted. But there exists a 
group of stories and traditions in which that world is wholly 
malign, its denizens wholly evil, its mortal ministrants 
stamped with loathsome and hideous horror. I allude of 
course to witchcraft, and to the stories and traditions to 
which it has given rise. In popular tradition the most 
striking features of witchcraft are perhaps the witch's power 
over animal and vegetable produce (in nine cases out of 
ten the witch exercises her malign influence by preventing 
butter ' coming,' by inflicting barrenness, or by blasting 
crops), her ability to assume animal shape, and the fact 
that she receives and renews her power in assemblies of an 
initiatory and sacramental character. It is this assembly 
of witches and wizards, the sabbat, to use the technical term, 
which forms the heUish counterpart of the fairy dance. Such 
at least is the Brothers Grimm's opinion ; ' Die Reihen auf 
dem Brocken, die Tanze urn die Johannisfeuer waren sicher 
nichts anders, als Feste der Lichtelfen, sie haben sich in 
greuliche, teufliche Hexentanze verkehrt" ' In my opinion 

I Iriuht Elfenmarchen, cixiii. ' The iIriiccs on ihc Brocken, ttiose 
■round the liie on Midsummei Eve, were aathing mare than ícslivnli 
of the Elves of light ; they have been tiaosionned into hideous, devilish 
iknca of witches' (Cioftoa Crokcr's Truulation, 143). 
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the inevitable results of the shock between Christianity ftod 
the older faith it superseded, are sufficient to explain all 
the »aiying forms which the phenomena of that faith have 
assumed in folklore, including those of witchcraft As we 
saw just now, the priest denounced the pagan god as a 
devil, whilst he contented himself with styling the peasant's 
deity a neutral angel. The one was a potent and in- 
fluential rival, the other could, as a rule, be disregarded 
or even brought within the Christian fold. But there were 
elements in the peasant faith which could not be over- 
looked, with which no compromise was possible. It was 
precisely these elements which were the most potent ; re- 
course would be had to them in cases of emergency, when the 
ordinary resources of the ritual had failed. The horror of 
the Christian priest at practices which he could not but 
deem bloody and obscene would naturally be intensified by 
the thought that his flock were resorting to ihem because 
At had failed ; ordinary fairy observances which could be 
carried on simultaneously with the Church's rites might be 
tolerated, but not usages in which was concentrated the 
fiercest spirit of the old faith, the last remains of organised 
sacerdotal opposition to Christianity. These considerations 
seem to me to justify the view expressed by the Brothen 
Grimm. A diflerent view has, however, been urged by Mr. 
Gomme in the most suggestive and stimulating of his works, 
Ethnology in Folkiare. According lo him 'witchcraft is 
the survival of pre-Aryan aboriginal beliefs from aboriginal 
sources, fatrycraft the survival of beliefs about the aborigines 
from Aryan sources.'' I shall discuss this theory later. 
It is only indirectly connected with the question discussed 
io the foregoing paragraphs, the question, namely, whether 
t 0^ tO. p. 63. 
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fairy revels and witches' sabbal can be traced back to the 
midnight festivals of those antique divinities of growth, who 
on Irish soil became the Tuatha de Danann, and the proto- 
types of the modern fairy. 

The Changeling Belief, 

If the fairy is characterised by a love of orderly neatness, 
and a conservative fondness for old ways, if he shows him- 
self chiefly to mortals in the midnight revel, the practice 
by which he comes in closest and more frequent contact with 
humanity is the toll he levies upon human life. The new- 
bom child, so be he is healthy and vigorous, the young and 
prolilic woman, are especially exposed to his attack. But 
the fairy does not take as does death, he admits and acts 
upon the principle of a life for a life ; true, the exchange 
be makes with the mortal is an unfair one for the latter, 
who receives a worn-out, peevish, ailing existence in return 
for the new and vigorous one of which he has been robbed. 
No incident of fairy intercourse with mortals is more com- 
monly recorded, none has a wider range of distribution, 
none is believed in more implicitly than the substitution 
of changelings for human beings. AVe can only, in my 
opinion, explain the practice if we recognise in tbe fairies 
representatives of the antique lords of life and increase, of 
the powers to whom man looked for the periodical outburst 
of new life, and whom he strengthened in their task by 
sacrifice. This is substantially the theory of the Brothers 
Grimm : ' Wie etwa Homer von den Geistern erzahlt, dass 
sie Blut begierig cinsaugen, um das Gefiihl des I^bcns eu 
erlangen, so scheinen diese geisterhafte Wesen ihren Kreis 
durch die geraubten jugendlichen Menschen zu crfrischen 
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oder wieder herzustellen, welches in Wales wirlcUch Volks- 
glaube ist.' ' 

There arc two ways in which, as it seems to me, ihe 
sacrificial worship which we know to have been current in 
pre-Christian Ireland may have given rise to the changeling 
belief. The sacrifice of ' one-third of their healthy ofTspring,' 
though it may have been accepted as necessary, mus/, ert 
when the creed was most (irmly believed in, have weighed i 
a heavy burden upon the people. After the triumph f 
Christianity, and Che consequent abolition of human 5 
fice as a normal feature of the ritual, the practice may n 
have assumed in the eyes of the people the aspect of raid 
carried out by an unhuman upon human society. If tt^ 
view be correct, the belief would be the outcome of n 
horror felt for sacrifice by the victim's relations, reinforce 
by the reprobation of Christianity. The practice of i 
fairies would come to be looked upon as altogether detei 
able, the gist and point of the stories which nuraCed I 
would be supplied by the human ingenuity 1 
which outwitted fairy malice. It is, however, concetvab] 
that the changeling belief may be older than the chanjB 
effected in the popular mind by the introduction of Chrii 
Bily- What was Ihe root-conception of the antiqiu 
niltural worship? — that the Powers invoked were th^fl 
I and depositories of life : this they would dole out ti 

1 Iriuki EI/tnmirtktH, dv. ' AlmoBl in the stme manner u Hi 
lelMu of the spiritt ihnt ihejr eagerly suclted blood 10 imbibe a s 
lion of life 1 thcsebeinesseem to renoTnle or replace [hdidtcleljf lb 
youthful |Hty. which U in fact n |X)pu1u tuperslition in Wale* (CtoAgfl 
Criikct'» TnniLition, p. 1 19). I don't know Grimm's authority li: 
tlie hiM ttBtemcnl, anil I can lind no de5nile mention of such a 
n later writers. 
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their human worshippers, bul on conditions; nothing is 
given for nothing, and if the Power of Life and Increase is 
to manifest himself, he must he fed, hence the necessity for 
sacrifice ; hut the stated, periodic, ritual feeding of these 
powers may, on however liberal a scale it is calculated (and, 
if we believe the ditHshenchas of Mag Slechl in Ireland, 
there was nothing niggardly in this respect), be insufficient, 
in which case they have to forage for themselves, and what 
more likely than that they should anticipate their dinner 
hour and carry off likely morsels between -tim cs ? I have 
purposely used crude, brutal terms for putting this theory, 
in order to emphasise the brutally practical nature of these 
antique faiths, the rigorous logic which boggled at no con- 
clusion however revohing. Another strand of thought may 
also be disentangled. It is now a commonplace of our 
studies that sacrifice was reckoned efhcacious in proportion 
to the vitality of the victim ; hence the sacrifice of the 
king, the representative of the source of power, or rather 
the depository for the time being of that power. Life was 
hoarded up in him so as to be available for emergencies. 
By a similar train of reasoning, youth, vigour, beauty, free- 
dom from blemish, have at divers times and places been 
requisites in the victim, It is at least possible that the 
sickly and ailing would be rejected when the time came for 
each family to supply its quota of victims, and this might 
easily translate itself in the folk-memory into the statement 
that the fairies had carried off the healthy and left in ex- 
change the sickly. Of these two explanations the second 
is the more adventurous, and I should hesitate to put it 
forward otherwise than tentatively, but it accounts for the 
changeling better than does the other. In either case it 
should be noted there exists some justification, realistic and 
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psychological (the psychology is false, but thai i 
matter) for the peasant belief. It is a fact that the bealdl 
and vigorous die unaccountably, that the sickly and a 
live on, but it is a fact which the peasant cannot constdl 
natural, and for which he must therefore seek an i 
natural cause. 

I have now, I trust, made it probable that the fairy c 
of modern Ireland, connected historically as it is with tl 
romantic mythology of which the Tuatha de Danann i 
the dramatii persona, is the living representative of I 
ancient cult paid to the powers of life and increase; 1 
has been modified and distorted by Christianity, i 
elements, in themselves fierce and horrible, have I 
rendered still more detestable, thanks to the attitude C 
tianity has taken towards them, but on the whole the dot 
nam conceptions, in which are expressed man's relations 1 
nature, have remained substantially unaltered. In espedfl 
the most popular incident of the fairy cycle, the changelii 
story is found to be connected with the antique conceptioi 
of life and sacrifice ; how potent is the belief findii^ i 
expression in this story may be gauged when we remember 
that only two years ago it induced a father, a husband, 
and half-a-dozen cousins (all of Ihem, save the husband, 
average representatives of their class, the small Irish peasant) 
to slowly toast an unfortunate woman to death because 
they suspected her of being a changeling.' Again 1 repeat 
that I make no attempt to account for every detail of fairy- 

' The cssciHial (acti of the Clonmrl so-c«Hed * wiich-bummg' case 
may be founJ Fslklert, vi. 373 rf ttq. There can be lilile ilouU that 
whilst [he liusbiiid wanted to Rct qnit of Im wife, bci falhec anJ 
cou^ns t>el<evc(), mote or Icn strongly, that ft was a bify sabstilute 
they weic ttMtuiin|[. 
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lore. I have endeavoured to lay bare the broad lines, the 
ruling conceptions of the creed, and I do not think I have 
gone far wrong. 



Irish and General European Fairy-Lors. 
Comparison with the general mass of European fairy-lore 
will be found, I think, to place the above conclusions be- 
yond reasonable doubt. That lore is substantially the same 
lo-day elsewhere in Europe as it is in Ireland ; if we may 
judge from the fact that the attitude of Christianity towards 
it has been everywhere of much the same nature, its same- 
ness was as great fifteen hundred or eighteen hundred 
years ago as it is now. Hence the beliefs and practices 
from which it derives, and to which it testifies, must have 
been of such a nature as to appeal most strongly to the 
peasant classes, of such a nature indeed as to rigidly deter- 
mine their practical action, whilst summing up expressively 
their view of the relations between man and nature. No 
other set of beliefs and practices save those connected 
with breadwinning {I use the word in its widest sense) 
answers, unless 1 am mistaken, to these requirements. 

iTbe peasant's belief is everywhere of much the same 
character, because everywhere his mode of life, his interests, 
We very similar; these have changed little since the earliest 
time, hence the comparatively slight change in his beliefs. 
' On the other hand, the differences, such as they are, 
pelween Gaelic and non-Gaelic fairy-lore are easily explic- 
kble by known historical conditions. Gaeldom remained 
comparatively unaffected by Rome, hence the survival down 
to recent times of the tribal system, which has preserved 
much local mythology, hence the continued existence of a 
mytiiological romance, uninSuenced by the classic mytho- 
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logies, thanks to which the Irish fairies have kept r 
attribute, and personalities. England shared, through the 
Arthurian romance, in the ancient stock of Celtic mythic 
narrative, and the connection between the peasant's lore 
and the fairy world of romance was never wholly lost sight 
of here as elsewhere ; because of this, English, alone of the 
great modern literatures, has given a place of honour to the 
fairy, has sought for and found some of its most exqnifl 
cflects in the land of illusion and fantasy.^ 

The Tuatha de Danann and Dkath. 
There is one aspect alike of the Tuatha de Danann | 
of the fairy clan, which I have hitherto left unnoted, I 
which deserves mention, especially in a volume which i 
cusses the Irish conception of life-transference, vir. tbl 
connection with death, their possible identification with d 
spirits of the dead. We find a traditional association j 
the Tuatha de Danann with prehistoric monuments, whj 
examination reveals to be of a sepulchral nature ; in t 
which are at least 900 years old this association is 1 
phasised, and the sepulchral nature of the monumentsl 
insisted upon.^ Moreover, certain traditions (e^. those d 
on p. 183 í/rí^.) connect the origin of the great festivals n 
burial ceremonies. Again, modern folklore frequently fl 
to distinguish between fairy and ghost; traits, 

' I have ileall fally with this point in my piesidenliil aJdiot to| 
Folklore Sodely for ihe Session of 1S97: 'The Fi.aj Mytl 
Ei^lbb LJIerftturCi Ít« oricio snil tMute' [Pali/ffre, March l897).1 

' The nuteriol, uchccologic^ and lilcmry, has been brought tc 
and discussed by Mr. Ueoree Coffey: 'The Tumuli and Ins 
Slonesal New Grange, Dorset, and Knowth '{Thuuattitnii/tlke X 
/riii Aeadtwtf, Noiembet 1893). Cf. my remarks, f-'vlihrt, Iv. j 
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tttiibutes ascribed to the one are ascribed to the other ; 

id the churchyard is almost invariably a favourite haunting 

ice of the fairies.' 

Against these facts we have to recognise (i) that nothing 
[in the recorded mythic romance in which the Tuatha de 
lanann play a part connects them with ancestor- worship 
in the strict sense of the term, and (2) that the oldest 
witness to their connection with the great sepulchral mounds 
of the lower Boyne valley is furnished by texts which belong 
to the euhemerising period, when the Tuatha de Danann 
were transformed into an ancient race of kings, conquered 
and dispossessed by the invading Milesians. If the Tuatha 
de Danann were not historical personages, the eighth- 
tenth century statement that they were buried between 
certain mounds cannot be true, and may be only an anti- 
quarian Cable. On the other hand, how in that case is the 
modern folklore to be accounted for? It cannot be traced 
back to romantic tales of the last seven or eight centuries, 
These, it is true, insist strongly upon the association of the 
Tuatha de Danann with the great sepulchral monuments, 
which according to eighth-tenth century texts were their 
fkvourite burying-places, but they assign no sepulchral 
character to them. The Irish peasant who listened to tales 
about Angus of the Brugh, would never learn from them 
that the Brugh was at one time regarded as the grave of 
the Dagda, Angus' father; nor would anything in these 
tales give him the faintest idea that sepulchral sites generally 
were the haunt of Angus' kindred. No, the connection 
must lie deeper than any antiquarian guesswork of the 

> Mr. Cuiiin'silreody quoted waik(7ii/<c/^M< ^atViVj, etc, London, 
'S95) gives hill «nd precise witness to the confusion uiuslly existing 
In South Irish folklore between Ehosi and fairy. 
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period when Irish mythology was euhemerised, or 1 
influence upon the official story-telling class which the anti' 
quaries may have exercised. It is, I think, a natural and 
inevitable one. In the first portion of these studies we saw 
thai the idea of a Happy Otherworld, although possibly 
prior to and certainly independent of that of a Hades, it. 
a world to which all men go after death, forcedly coalesced 
with, influenced, and was influenced by It. In the same 
way the conception of Powers of Life inevitably suggests 
that of Powers of Death ; the mere fact that the former are 
kept in working order, so to say, by sacrifice, establishes a 
connection between them and the something which, whilst 
we live, is ourselves, and when we cease to live must go 
elsewhere. The theory that life is a fixed quantity, that to 
obtain possession of it we must give its fair equivalent, 
necessarily leads to the conclusion that departed life, which 
but a moment ago we saw in full and vigorous manifestation, 
and has now gone ^somewhere— has gone to reinforce the 
stock upon which we essay to draw when we approach the 
Powers that hold it with rite and sacrifice. But if a portion 
of the universal vital essence lately animated some one dear 
to and revered by us, to whom we looked up as a protector 
and counsellor, why should its disposition or its capacity 
change liecause it has gone elsewhere ? As a community 
let us appeal to the Powers of Life with the proper ritual ; 
the advantages we hope for will he shared in equally by all 
the individuals composing the community; but as indi- 
viduals why should we not make the most of any private 
interest we have among the Holders of Life, and as prudent 
individuals let us keep alive this interest by rite and offer- 
ing. In such a way, I take it, ancestor-worship would 
graft itself in a natural and inevitable manner upon the cult 
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of the Powers of Life. In its earlier form il probably pre- 
ceded the patriarchal family, and it would forcedly suffer 
far-reaching modification in communities Ihe organisation 
of which was based upon that institution. It is known to 
us chiefly from the practice of such communities, and our 
current theories respecting it arc naturally coloured by this 
(act. A far more altruistic reason is thus usually assigned 
for the institution than seems at all likely ; it is explained 
by the desire to ensure the comfort and well-being of the 
departed — but early man, we may be sure, did not trouble 
himself about the welfare of his dead, unless he thought he 
could gain something by his solicitude; the dying man 
might be firmly convinced thkl/ms/ morkm offerings would 
be essential to his comfort, the survivors would not have 
acted on this conviction unless there had been in their 
own minds an equally strong conviction that the game was 
worth the candle. 

There may possibly be a yet earlier connection between 
the dead and the Powers of Life. It has been urged, in 
this country by Mr. Grant Allen alone to my knowledge,' 
that, as growth manifests itself more freely in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the dead body, the grave is in reality the 
ultimate source of all mythical conceptions connected with 
the origin and the essence of life. I shall return to this 
view in the next chapter. Here I need only call attention 
toíL 

The sepulchral association alike of Tuatha dc Danann 
■nd of fairy is thus an early and, so to say, a natural 
['element of the worship paid to these powers. Even if, as 
Mr. Grant Allen claims, that worship was not originated 
by burial practices, it could not but develop a connection 
1 The AttU sf CaíuUuí, LondoD, 1892. 
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with beliefs concerning the dead and their activity, 
development must have taken place, no matter what 
the special burial customs of the ancient Irish might be 
It seems immaterial, therefore, to the present inquiry to 
examine the archffioiogical evidence respecting the disposal 
of the dead in Ireland. As a matter of fact, the same 
perplexing duality of practice is to be found there as else- 
where in Europe, and notably in Greece.^ The body is 
sometimes burned, sometimes buried; the [«.'o modes of 
disposal overlap each other in locality and in time, indeci] 
there are tombs in which remains of burnt skeletons are 
found in company with entire ones,' No satisfactory 
hypothesis has been worked out on the basis of the archs> 
ological evidence as to differences in race or in religi 
among the dwellers in pre-Christian Ireland. The rece 
of the monuments does not enable us to progress beyc 
our deductions from early myth and living folklore, 
upon the validity of these deductions that I must r 
case.* 

• CI. Cecil Smith, Fbli/ore, December 1891. 

> Coffey, ef. til. p. 18. 

" A dilTercDt view of the TuBtha de Danano has been urged b 
d'Arbots de Jabainville in hii Cytle JtfylAaia^ne. I have Ihou 
best [OMl out my theory rather than to polcmbc ogouut his, the l| 
sou thedilference of vkworiMt In purl from Ihc (act that we a 
the beliefs at dilierenl stages of evolution. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

■.Summary of preceding Invesllgalton— SlatemeDt of results (ti) as regnrds 
llie Aryan worldgcnerally; (i) ,is icgitds Greece ; (r) as regards Ireland 
— Objective and subjective elements ia Ibe primllive Hgricultiual culls, 
their diverse fortunes in the devetopmenl of luflbology — Possible non- 
Aryan origin of the cult, Mr. Gomme's views discussed and criticised 
— Dr. Jevans' views concerning (he development of the Elysium and 
Re-birlh themes in the Greek world discussed and criiiciicd— Con- 



I DO not propose to carry the special lines of investiga- 
tion further, and it is time to sum up the results, and 
to endeavour to draw some conclusion. We started from 
the consideration of an Irish romantic tale belonging, 
substantially, to the eighth century of our era at the latest. 
EmbodÍL-d in it are two main conceptions: (i) that of a 
land of unending joy to which mortals may penetrate 
I without dying, but from which they may not return to 
r earth under penalty of death; (s) that of extra-human 
■beings who can unite themselves with mortals and beget 
[offspring, into whom they transfuse some of Iheir extra- 
■ liuman capacities and attributes. In itself this tale is only 
me, and not the most important, of a group presenting 
fitiinilar features. Attentive consideration of the entire 
poup shows that the second conception is also found in 
ftthe form of the god's assumption of manhood, sometimes 
simultaneously with the manifestation of his extra-human 
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personality, sometimes with temporaiy abeyance of-fl 
latter ; in other words, god-incarnation occurs by the side ' 
of god-parentage. Furthermore, both conceptions are 
found, at an early stage, heroicised — the personages of the 
tales have more than human strength, courage, and beauty, 
their adventures transcend the ordinary experiences of 
humanity, but they arc not, by definition, extra-huinan ; 
the world in which they move, however magnified, with 
whatever romantic colours endowed, is man's world, not 
gods' world. Obviously secondary, these stories attest by 
their early appearance in extant Irish literature, the age of 
the primary class of stories out of which ihcy have de- 
veloped, a class represented by those tales in which some 
of the personages distinctly retain their extra-human char- 
acter. A presumption is thus created of great antiquity as 
far as the latter arc concerned, a presumption strengthened 
when we consider that both conceptions have their 
analogues in the new faith which in the fourth and fifth 
centuries of our era profoundly modified the religious, 
whilst it aifeclcd but slightly the social, organisation of 
ancient Ireland. The Irish land of Women and Youth 
has analogies with the Christian Paradise and Heaven, the 
Irish incarnation stories with the Incarnation of Christ. 
In both cases the analogy proves, upon investigation, to be 
independent of any direct influence exercised by Christianity 
upon pre-Christian Irish paganism. Unless, therefore, a 
simple coincidence, it must be due to something in the 
elements which Christianity absorbed into its complex 
being from the older classical world, and which it pro- 
foundly modified. In the case of the Happy Otherworld 
conception, this ' something ' proved to be the Greek vision 
of lilysium, which, equally with the Greek vision of Tat- 
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tanis, was laken over by Christianity, Tracing this vision 
back as far as wc can, to the Homeric poems and to those 
statements of Hesiod and the mythographers, which, 
although younger in point of record, belong to a stage of 
Hellenic myth as early as, nay even earlier, perhaps, than 
the Homeric poems, we detect a most striking similarity to 
the Irish tales. Although from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand years separate the earliest recorded Greek and 
Irish utterances in a form, substantially speaking, that 
extant, yet both stand on much the same stage of develop- 
ment, save that Ireland has preserved, with greater fulness 
and precision, a conception out of which Homeric Greece 
had already emerged. Examination of the mythologies due 
to other Aryan races, or rather, to prejudge nothing, to 
peoples speaking Aryan tongues equally with the Greeks 
and Irish, reveals the remarkable fact that Greeks and Irish 
alone have preserved the early stage of the Happy Other- 
world conception in any fulness. The Vedic mythology of 
the Aryan immigrants into Northern India, the Avestic 

t mythology of the Aryan immigrants into Northern Persia, 
the Eddie mythology of the Scandinavian Teutons, all 
present an escbatology as advanced as, or in certain 
respects more advanced than, Greek eschatology of the 
sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries B.C. Ireland, if we may 
judge from existing native records, had not reached the 
eschatological stage prior to the introduction of Christianity. 
Greece has preserved very clear traces of its pre-eschato- 
logical stage, and in the range and continuity of its 
I mythic record we are enabled to trace how the eschato- 
^ical conceptions of the Otherworld grew out of the 
c-eschato logical. At the same time Vedic India, Avestic 
, and Eddie Scandinavia, show sufficient traces of 
VOL. U. Q 
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the pre-eschalo!ogical conception to warrant the asse 
that amongst these Aryan-spealcing peoples the course of 
development, although we cannot follow it, must have 
been the same as among the Aryan-spealcing Greeks, where 
we can. 

At this point of the argument we must revert to the 
Irish talcs. The connection between the two conceptions 
(Happy Olherworld and Reincarnation), although per- 
sistent, does not, at first blush, seem primary or essential. 
There is no apparent necessity why the story of Manannan 
and Mongan should be associated with that of Bran's 
passing to the I^nd of Women, no apparent necessity why 
Cuchulinn, the re-birth of Lug, should visit Faery, no 
apparent necessity why Etain should be re-born as a mortal 
and wooed by a lord of the Happy Land. If we consider 
the tales simply as independent tales, either mythical or 
romantic, if we isolate them from other elements of Irish 
culture, there is no justification, either mythological or 
artistic, for the association of (hi: Iwo conceptions. Its 
great age is thereby demonstrated. Ideas and themes are 
not connected without reason, and if no reason s 
on the face of extant texts, it can only be because t 
have lost features and elements they once possessed, 
matter of fact the Greek evidence furnishes the de^^ 
clue. In Greek mythology, as in Irish, the conception,] 
re-birth proves to be a dominant factor of the same reli^^ 
system in which Elysium is likewise an essential feitn 
Thus in Greek religion the two conceptions are associil 
persistently and reasonably, whilst in Irish mythic 
they are associated persistently, but not, on the face of 1 
reasonably. In Greece, the re-birth conceptions i 
around Dionysus and develop with his cult, ~ 
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baclt to Ireland, we note another connection beyond what 
may be called that of mere juxtaposition between the two 
conceptions ; the same clan of supernatural, exlra-human 
beings figures in both, and Torms, in fact, the desired link 
between the two. Something, then, in the essence and 
personality of these supernatural beings, the Tuatha de 
Danann, should account for their lordship of the Happy 
Otherworld, for their capacity of transformation, of in- 
carnating themselves In divers shapes. The comparison, 
which at once suggests itself, with Dionysus makes it 
probable that the Tuatha de Danann are Powers of Life 
and Increase, tike the Greek god, a probability confirmed 
by examination of the scanty extant records of the cult 
paid to them, and of the older mythology in which they 
figure. Modern fairy-lore, allowing for the inevitable 
changes brought about by Christianity, is found to be of 
the same nature, to involve the same conceptions, to rest 
upon the same basis, as the pre-Christian Tuatha de 
Danann mythology. 

Such are the main results of the inquiry staled in the 
logical order of their deduction from ihe facts, an order 
differing somewhat from tliat followed in the foregoing 
investigation, which considered either conception separ- 
ately. We can now essay a reconstruction of the historical 
deveiopmeot, points and phases of which have been clearly 
discerned or deduced with reasonable certitude. At the 
outset wc postulate communities largely if not mainly 
dependent for their support upon the produce of the soil 
and of domesticated animals. We only know of these 
communities from Aryan sources, and we must conclude 
that as far back as our records carry us (say to the 
fifteenth 01 eighteenth century ac in the case of the 
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Greek or Vedic Aryans) they were largely if not main] 
Aryan. A prominent if not the chief object of their religion 
was the worship of the I'owers of Life and Increase. This 
consisted chiefly in periodic ritual festivals the purpose 
of which was to induce these Powers to manifest themselw 
for the benefit of man, and to strengthen them in I 
due fulfilment of the task upon which depended maaV 
welfare; sacrifice being the means adopted to accompltdT 
this end. The philosophical basis of the worship ■ 
furnished by the conception that the vital essence is 
unending persistence and of infinite variability, and by tl 
principle thai nothing is to be had for nothing, that to g 
life we must give life. Freedom from mortality and dcdjd 
or rather, an infinite capacity for entering into new fori 
and assuming new shapes of life, is thtis an inhere 
attribute of the Lords of Life and Increase. As soon a 
mythology grew up — as soon, that is, as the Powers \ 
shipped by man took upon themselves shape and individ 
ality, and became the subject of stories (subject i 
turn to the fundamental laws of artistic composilion)- 
beings who were to grow with the progress of the cot 
munity, to acquire all the attributes and capacities whic| 
material, intellectual, and moral development made Í 
inevitable for men to bestow upon them, were stamp< 
with certain ineffaceable characteristics. Develop i 
change as they might, they retained to the last the atiik 
of their origin. Other attributes and characteristics see 
due to the effect produced upon the participants in t 
sacrificial rites; some at least of these passed into a sta 
of ecstasy in which they shared the capacities and paitot 
of the joys belonging to the Powers ihey invoked ; 
entered into them in a larger, moru intense measure, 1 
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became free of the god's land. The picture of this must 
go back to a comparatively early stage ; its lineaments and 
colours are of a simple description, betraying little if any 
sign of advanced material civilisation. The vision to vhich 
man had access in the exaltation of worship derived its form 
and colour from natural phenomena, and its material equip- 
ment from the social life familiar to the visionary. The 
close connection of the sun with the development of life in 
nature must have been noticed early in mankind's career ; 
the Sun-god was necessarily an ally of the gods of growth. 
That the sun as he sank every evening to rest amidst the 
flaming beauties of the western sky, was proceeding to a 
land of more than earthly radiance must have been among 
the first of definitely constituted myths. He may sink into 
the earth or into the sija according to geographical posi- 
tion ; hence the varying accounts of his wonderland, now 
beyond the western main, now within the hills bounding 
the western horizon. As the tribes shifted from inland 
to seashore, or worked their way inland from the coast, 
different versions would arise to be harmonised later by 
thinkers and poets. 

Of the two aspects of the ancient worship of the Powers 
of Life and Increase, the secondary, dependent upon the 
subjective feelings of the worshipper, was necessarily the 
most capable of expansion. The objective purport of 
the cult, the increase of fertility, was bound to remain 
the same, and as the end in view was a serious and 
practical one, little departure could be allowed from the 
rigid ritual upon which success was supposed to depend. 
Moreover, as the needs and capacities of social man were 
widened, so the ancient craft of agriculture was menaced 
by other forms of human activity which appealed to the 
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bolder, more adventurous spirits of the race. On j 
objective side the agricultural worship tended lo becoi 
that of the least progressive portion of the commui 
Not so on the subjective side. The spirit of life entei 
into the ecstatic visionary was liable to all the change, I 
the progress of which its inmate was capable ; the rude Z 
antique vision of the shape-shifting god in 
wonderland may thus become enriched with all the r. 
imagination of a Homer or a Pindar, may be tranaUited fl 
the moral fervour of a Pythagoras or an Empedodes in 
an Elysium, or subtilised by the philosopher into i 
allegory of man's origin and destiny. 

In Greece we can in a large measure trace this evc4 
tion, especially if the great differences in the culture levi 
between the various parts of the Hellenic world are bot 
in mind. The oldest monuments of Hellenic genius, | 
Homeric poems, belong to a society removed by ages fi 
the simple communities in which the worship of the Pow 
of Life and Increase had its rise, yet this worship was £ 
served in a. comparatively primitive form in other parts I 
the Hellenic world for ages after the composition of t' 
Homeric poems. On the whole, despite the existence Í 
such local cults as thai of the Eleusinian Mother, it may B 
said that the objective side of this worship comes before q 
as a sunival in the Greek world ; if it seems a living real! 
in certain districts or at certain times there is reason t 
suspect the intrusion into the main citadels of Helleaj 
culture of ruder, more primitive elements from outlyiq 
regions where it retained its full vitality. The perplexid 
history of Dionysus worship is apparently best s 
for in this way ; the fiercer, crueller features had been stu 
or softened down among that section of the Greek r 
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which we owe Homer, they survived elsewhere and forced 
their way in an archaic form to the surface of the Greek 
world at a later period. Yet their remoteness and strange- 
ness were felt, and Greece imagined fables which told 
of their alien origin. Alien in one sense they were, jusl as 
the beliefs of the poor wretches who tortured Bridget Clery 

I lo death at Clonmel two years ago would be alien if ihey 

1 claimed expression in our present-day worship and literature. 

F On the subjective side the influence of conceptions derived 
from the antique cult was deep and enduring in the Greek 
world. From the worship of Dionysus sprang the Drama, 
its outward form reproducing, its inmost spirit expressing 
the mutability and variety of social life, even the worship 
was based upon and symbolised the mutability and variety 
of natural life. Again, the close connection between Diony- 
sus, Lord of Growth, and Apollo, Sun-god and Fosterer 
of Life, which is such a marked feature of both cults, and 
which, if I am right, goes back to almost the earliest stage 
of mythological fancy, enriched the religious possibilities 
of the Dionysus cult. In connection with Apollo, Greek 
religion touches in some ways its highest level ; Apollo's 
comrade shared the ever-widening sphere of beauty and 
significance occupied by the sun-god. Whether Professor 
Rohde is right or no in wholly deriving the remarkable 
religious movement of the sixth century b.c, in which are 
blended ascetic and metaphysical elements, from the simple 
naturalistic worship of Dionysus, and in asserting its inde- 
pendence of any outside influence of an advanced type — 
whether, in fact, Orphic Pythagoreanism is, in the main, a 
regular product of the Greek genius working up native 
elements of immemorial age, or, on the contrary, a recent 

. Greek adaptation of conceptions which had previously 
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reached a high level of religious development else 
is a problem I do not attempt to solve. I have s 
Professor Rohde's view, and I have shown, I thinlc, I 
the development postulated by him finds a partial, 
striking parallel in Irish mythology; 1 shall state preset 
the opposed view, last advocated, with signal ability a 
wide knowledge, by Dr. F. B. Jevons. As a result 
the foregoing investigations, 1 venture, however, to < 
that even if Orphic Pythagorean ism have to be refer 
in part to outside non-Hellenic sources, yet thai nei 
theless the Dionysus cult is at once genuinely Gre 
and did from the outset contain those elements v 
appear in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. under a c 
or philosophical guise: — the conception that life 1 
pour itself, as it were, out of one vessel into another, 1 
comes of which were the doctrine of metempsychosis a 
the ascetic-metaphysical ideal of existence which it | 
duced; the conception of a god's land, the outcome ^ 
which was an Elysium reserved for the just, with the C 
responding Tartarus for the unjust. 

In Greece we can trace this evolution wholly in 
Christian texts and monuments. In Ireland we p09^ 
nothing that is entirely unaffected by Christianity ; 
Celtdoni generally we have, it is true, a few 
notices of the pre-Christian period, but they cor 
through Greeks and Romans, and we cannot be ( 
how far they faithfully reproduce Celtic ideas. Anoth 
great distinction between the two bodies of evidence 1Í 
the fact that whilst one is furnished by the most advance 
group of the Aryan-speaking peoples, tht other c 
a group holding, together with the Germans, a midm 
position in the Aryan scale, less advanced than I taltat 
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or Iranian, more advanced than Lithuanian or Slavonic 
Aryans. Alike the necessary imperfection of the record, 
due to its preservation hy Christian hands, and its inevit- 
able meagreness (even if we had it complete), due to the 
less advanced condition of the group, forbid us to look in 
Gaeldom, as revealed by extant texts, for a close parallel to 
Greek development. In Greece the Powers of Life and 
Increase, worshipped by the primitive agriculturists, are 
but one element in the completed Hellenic Pantheon, and 
this has been subjected lo so much change, to such en- 
largement and glorification, as to be wellnigh unrecognis- 
able. In Ireland, to judge by extant native lexts, these 
powers must have constituted the predominant element of 
the Pantheon, and cannot have departed very widely from 
their primitive form. Yet here we must bear in mind the 
imperfection of the record due to its transmission through 
Christians ; it is the more highly ot^anised members of 
the Celtic Pantheon, those who reminded the Christian 
missionaries, as centuries before they had reminded classic 
observers of the classic gods, who would naturally be boy- 
cotted by the monkish scribes. Allowing fully for this, 
and allowing also for the fact that the Continental Celts 
would, as they came in contact with the higher civilisation 
of Greece and Rome, assimilate their own deities to those 
of the classic Pantheon (why should they not? the god of 
the Celt, the god of the Greek or Roman, were after all 
cousins, if cousins who had got on in the world unequally), 
and thereby increase the likeness which enabled the fusion 
.of the two systems of worship after the Roman Conquest, 1 
Itill think the statement just made concerning Irish mytho- 
igy likely to be fairly accurate. In the main that mytho- 
Y had for its dramatis persona the agiicultuial Powers 
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of Life and Increase, in the main it was made up of stories 

of which the uhimate essence and significance were agricul- 
tural. At what date it became heroicísed, that is to say, 
entered as an element, a subordinate element, into tribal 
traditions of famous chiefs, warriors, or wizards, it is im- 
possible to say. Heroic saga is everywhere the product of 
shoclc and stress; as soon as a tribe shifts its quarien, 
comes into contact with other tribes, is affected by marked 
alternatives of victory or defeat, it develops heroic saga, 
and this, all (he world over, is compounded of scenes and 
situations which have already done duty in the mythology. 
All we can say is that from the eighth to the third century 
B.C. was a period of unrest, conquest, empire building and 
empire decay for the Continental Celts ; it is safe to claira 
that Celtic heroic sagas must have grown up during this 
period. What earlier sagas there may have been we know 
not, because we know nothing of earlier history. 

In considering the history of Greek religion, I distin- 
guished between the objective and subjective elements of 
the primitive agricultural faith, and urged that the latter 
immensely outweighed the former in interest and import- 
ance. When Greece first comes before us, she had passed 
out of the purely agricultural stage, and its positive elements 
survived either as local cults or as folklore, i.e. as the creed 
and practice of the less advanced, in contradistinction to 
the creed and practice of the more advanced sections of ihe 
community. In Ireland we naturally expect and find a 
different state of things. If we may judge from the di'mn- 
siittcias of Mig Slecht, the ritual of the Irish gods remained 
agricultural in essence and intent down to its superses 
by Christianity. The object of worship was tt 
increase, the theory ol worship was — life for li 
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Blowance, it may be urged, should 
T the imperfection of the record. 



n this case be made 

Pre-Christian notices 

f the cuit do not exist ; what we possess may possibly 



describe the emergence of ruder, primitive elements of the 
faith after Christianity had destroyed its higher manifesta- 
tions. It is as if Christianity should annihilate Maho- 
metanism, and then describe as typical of Islamism a 
Bedouin rite, practised perhaps centuries before Mahomet's 
day, and surviving the rebgious system he founded. The 
mention of Crom Cruaicb, the definite association of the 
cult with the mythical first king, negative to my mind such 
3 possibility. VVc are entitled, I think, to take the testi- 
mony of the Mag Siecht dtnnsketichas as it stands, and to 
say that in ancient Ireland worship retained down to the 
introduction of Christianity its primitive intent, and the 
primitive mode of compassing that intent. 

Irish evidence is silent as to any development of the 
subjective element of the antique faith among the Celts ; 
neither a melaphysic nor an ethic can be recovered from 
the Irish texts. The pantheism of the Amairgen proems is, 
I believe, if the word pantheism be used in its ordinary 
sense, the result of reading into these undoubtedly ancient 
texts the conceptions of a later age. The utmost they show 
is that ancient Ireland had advanced some steps in the path 
trodden by Vedic India, the path which led to the con- 
ception of the priest or devotee as inherently equal to his 
god, and as capable of attaining that equality by certain 
definite means. If this is so, it would be another of the 
significant points which Ireland shares with Vedic India to 
the exclusion of other Aryan-speaking peoples, and the 
testimony of which must be weighed in any attempt to 
determine the order and chronology of Aryan migrations. 
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In other respects the incarnation conception has a purely 
romantic signiíicance in extant Irish mythology, it has 
originated no philosophic or moral doctrine. 

On the Continent the case seems different. Many 
classical ohservers testify to the existence among the 
Southern Celts of a philosophic doctrine taught by the 
priests, and exercising a practical influence upon the ideal 
and conduct of life. Sacrifice, which in Ireland retained 
its original purport, that of promoting increase of crop and 
herd, seems to have been practised by the Southern Celts, 
with a view to acquiring and controlling life as manifested 
in man ; the pHesls of the tribe were thus able to defeat 
death, and to assure lo their tribesmen a continuance of 
existence. The effect of the doctrine was lo intensify the 
fighting spirit of the tribe, to exalt the powers of a warrior 
and priestly aristocracy. 

This is apparently the high water mark of advance in 
this direction among the Celts. The virtuous man (taking 
the word virtuous in its etymological sense) was assured of 
renewed existence, thanks to the practices of his creed; 
but this existence would seem to be passed in this world. 
I say ' would seem,' far some of the later classical testi- 
monies, notably that of Lucan, support an opposite inter- 
pretation. But if we consider the classical evidence as a 
whole the balance inclines, I think, lo the view that whilst 
the Southern Celts utilised the incarnation conception for 
religious and social purposes, they did not so utilise the 
Happy Otherworld conception ; they reached the idea that 
the virtuous would live on, they did not reach the idea 
that they would go to a heaven. They probably, nay, 
almost certainly, possessed in common with the Irish the 
germ of a heaven in the shape of stories about 3 god'» ji 
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land, to which favoured mortals might penetrate ; Ihey did 
not develop the germ, or work it up into an essential com- 
ponent of their creed. As regards the Irish, 1 do not think 
either conception was utilised save in romance ; on the 
philosophic and moral side neither was developed in such 
a way as to raise the social and religious ideals of the 
community beyond their primitive level. 

The later history of these conceptions among the Celtic- 
speaking communities ís comparatively plain. On the 
Continent the Celtic tribes came in contact with the rich 
and highly organised GrECo-Roman mythology, and dis- 
carded their own mythic romance. In the British Isles 
Celtic mythic romance escaped the destructive influence of 
Rome, was spared by Christianity, and served, almost down 
to the present day, as a backbone and rallying centre to 
the peasant lore about the fairies, which is substantially the 
old agricultural faith, preserved in rude and crude form, and 
partly reshaped by the fierce opposition or the insidious 
patronage of Christianity. Gaelic peasant lore only differs 
from that of other parts of Europe, because Gaeldom has 
preserved, in a romantic form, a portion of the pre-Christian 
mythology. Thanks to the fact that this mythology enters 
largely into the Arthurian romance, the literature of modem 
England has retained access to the fairy realm, and has 
been enabled to pluck in the old wonder-garden of un- 
ending joy fruits of imperishable beauty. 

We may here fitly consider the relation of the antique 
agricultural faith, which has been described to the totality 
of Aryan beliefs and institutions. It is held by distin- 
guished scholars to be pre-Aryan, due to races which 
occupied Europe before they came under Aryan domina- 
tion, and which still, after three to four millenniums of Ar)'an 
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overlordship, form a large part of the whole popolatioii, 
and the major part of the agricultural population. The 
Aryans are. It is said, the tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed men, 
shepherds, hunters, poets, warriors, who subdued the sbon, 
dark tillers of the soil, imposed upon them their Íangoage 
and social oi^anisation, and accepted from them, in part, 
their religion. 

That Europe, viewed solely from the standpoint of 
physical anthropology, contains different races, is certain ; 
that in the earliest monuments of Aryan liteiatare the 
Aryans did describe themselves as fair-haired and light- 
eyed is also certain ; that there is implied throughout the 
early literature of Aryan-speaking peoples a standing op 
position between the fair and dark races may again be 
granted ; that Aryan institutions, as they come before us at 
the dawn of history, are based upon ancestor-worship, and 
the patriarchal family may be conceded, though more 
doubtfully. Again, the existence of short, dark races in 
the very earliest past, and at the present day, is beyond 
doubt ; nor can the survival of numerous practices ant! 
beliefs, which seem inconsistent with ancestor- worship and 
with the patriarchal family, and all the patriarchal family in- 
volves, be denied. It is more especially with the latter aisu- 
ment that I am concerned. In a work from which I hare 
already quoted. Ethnology in Folklore, Mr. Gomme ascribes 
much of existing folklore, in especial agricultural folklore, 
to the men who preceded and were subdued by the Aryans. 
The advanced culture of the con(|uerors arrested the de- 
velopment of the beliefs and practices of the conquered, 
and these have remained stationary and archaic. He 
points out that in India, which we know to have been 
invaded by Aryans who partially brought under their sway 
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ihort, daric races, savage agricultural rites are practised 
which the Brahmin priesthood, the representatives of the 
conquering Aryans, tolerate, but which cannot be explained 
from Vedic and post-Vedic Hindu religion, nay, which are 
inconsistent with it. Fragmentary survivals of similar rites 
occur in Britain, and can be reconstructed by comparison 
with the living Indian form. The one rite has certainly 
originated among, and is practised by, non-Aryans, under 
partial Aryan supervision ; was this not also the case with 
the other ? 

Mr. Gomme's argument, based upon wide- knowledge of 
the facts and urged with extreme ingenuity, demands 
careful attention. I have no prejudice against the theory 
of pre-Aryan survivals, but it strikes me as being sometimes 
used to account for facts that can be explained more 
simply otherwise, and it is, 1 think, vitiated by the implica- 
tion that the development of Aryan-speaking peoples 
cannot be traced back beyond a certain stage. It is quite 
true that a well-defined series of institutions and beliefs, 
which, for convenience sake, may be styled patriarchal, 
can be recovered from the records of Greeks, Romans, 
and Vedic Indians, and that many customs, testified to in 
antiquity and still surviving, seem inconsistent with it. But 
this inconsistency does not necessarily imply the presence 
of alien racial elements. There have been, apart from the 
introduction of Christianity, mighty changes in the Aryan 
world since the patriarchal type of social organism studied 
by Fuslel de Coulanges and Heam predominated, There 
may have been changes of an equally far-reaching character 
in the unrecorded past of the Aryans. 

To leave generalities and come to Mr. Gomme's special 
ÍDStance, 1 would point out that the history of the Aryans 
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in India does reveal changes, religious, social, philosopl 
of the mosl striking character. The Brahmin of to-day 
represents the Aryan of three thousand years ago scarce 
more faithfully than does the Christian priest ; can we 
argue from his attitude to that of his ancestor who entered 
the valley of the Indus some three thousand five hundred 
to four thousand years ago ? Again, it may be argued that 
if similarity of rite between aborigines of India and Britain 
proves them to be both non-Aryan, it also proves them to 
be non-Aryan in the same way, ut. to be racially akin? 
Mr. Gomme would, I feel sure, demur to this conclusion; but 
if it be held, and rightly held, that identity of rile cannot 
prove identity of race between the peoples practising those 
rites, it follows that difference of rite does not necessarily 
betoken difference of race. The analogy of the Semitic 
world is instructive in this connection. There too the 
institution of the patriarchal family flourished in historical 
times, but along with it there subsisted more arcliaic in- 
stitutions ; there too wc meet a highly organised mythology 
and worship, but they rest upon, or, by the survivals 
imbedded in them, presuppose an earlier cult of the 
Powers of Life and Increase, a cult of much the same 
nature, expressing itself in much the same way as ihe 
proto- Dionysus cult in Greece, as that of the Tuatha de 
Danann in Ireland. Are the Semites also a conquering 
aristocracy superposed upon a subject rural popuUtioo, 
and were these pre- Semitic tillers of the soil akin to the 
hypothetical pre- Aryans ? 

In general 1 am disinclined to rely upon difTerences In 
religious ideas and practices as a means of discriminaiiog 
race. And in this special case I can but note that eren if 
the conceptions and rites we have studied in the forcgotii^_ 
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pages had their origin among pre-Aryan-speaking races, 
yet we know of them from Aryan records, we investigate 
them in connection with Aryans, they have been assimilated 
by Aryans and become Aryan for all purposes of historical 
inquiry. Their ultimate origin is a matter of comparative 
indifference. But I cannot refrain from expressing my 
opinion that although Aryan records are mainly cither the 
history of chiefs and warriors or mythic romance designed 
to please them, yet large masses of the population, as truly 
Aryan in blood (if there be any Aryan blood at ali) as the 
chiefs and priests, had to till the soil, and that their beliefs 
and practices must have resembled those of other tillers of 
the soil. I cannot, therefore, but regard as doubtful the 
theory of my friend Mr. Gomme, that the beliefs respectively 
grouped together as witch-lore and fairy-lore are derived from 
different races, and may be used for racial discrimination.' 
I have set forth a hypothetical development of the worship 
of the Powers of Life and of the secondary conceptions 
derived from it, which assumes that both worship and con- 

' Whilst Ibis chsplei was passing thiough the press, Professor Karl 
P«ar>on'E Chamei of Death and ether Studies in Evelatien appeared. 
In the second volume is n remarkable group of articles : ' Woman ns 
Witch '— ' Evidences of Mother Rifiht in the customs of MedLrval 
Witchcraft ' — ' Ashiepaitle ; or Hans seeks his luck ' — ' Kindred 
Group Mariiaee '—in which the Huthot argues with great nliilily and 
success in favour of the thesis that early Aryan cullurc was matri- 
archal. Professor Pearson's evidence is mainly drawn from (he ward 
Mid custom store of the Teutonic branch of the Aryans; this is signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that the Teutons were the last of the great 
Aryan races to migrate, and that ibc nibstitulion of patriarchal ism for 
matriaichalism seems to be essentially a product of the migration 
period when the older forms of society were brokeo up and when the 
■tienglh of the man became > mote important factor than the skill of 
the woman. 

VOL. 11. R 
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ccpiions belonged to at least two Aryau-speakiDg p 
Grcclcs and Celts — as far back as we can trace tfa<^ faistoty, 
tndlhat ihpygrewindependentlyamongdther people. As 
far as tlii; worship is concerned there would not be mudi 
opposition to my thesis. It has not been contended as jet, 
even by the straitest advocate of transmission, that the 
Celts assisted at some Thracian festival of Dionysis and 
transplanted what they saw to Ireland. It is otbernse 
with the secondary conceptions : Re-birth and Happy Other- 
world. Thest; have found expression in myth and ronianceb 
«nd an influential school holds that myth and lonuDoe oe 
nolhinK but a scries of borrowed reproductions from one 
original. The similarity between Greek and Irish myth il 
ttuflicicnt for this school to prove dependence of the ( ~ 
upon the other. Other scholars, while not holding t 
extreme view, would yd suspect my hypothesis \ 
involves vast stretches of time, because it carries I 
certain conceptions to the period before the differential 
of the Aryan-spcalcing peoples. This is enough for tl 
to brand the hypothesis as 'unscientific.' I venture) 
think that this attitude is unscientific, is indeed meref 
judice. ^Ve have no right to assume the long contini 
CKtticncc of institutions or conceptions concerning wU 
we have no direct historical testimony, if we can í 
fiw ihcm saliifaclorily otherwise, but if we cannot, 
itierc fact that centuries or even millenniums are invoM 
(k>es not constitute n valid objection. Especially is ihi&d 
oaM in dealing with Celtdom ; we can trace back its hisb 
ttM ov«( two thousand years, and we detect a remarks 
l>CTtislcncc of social institutions, of literary ideals and c 
ventions. Vet the Celts, although to a less extent t' 
ftlinoxt any European people, have been subjected to viota 
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and far-reaching changes in historical times. If they have 
shown such conservatism during the last two Uiousand 
years, are we not entitled to assume equal conservatism 
during the previous centuries of which we have record ? 
I venture then to disregard all purely a priori objections 
based upon the inadmissibility of referring to a prehistoric 
period a conception known to us only in comparatively 
recent historic times. But I cannot disregard any attempt 
to establish a different order of evolution for the pheno- 
mena I have noted. Such an attempt has been made 
in a work of which the signal ability, the wide and pene- 
trating scholarship, have won instant recognition, Dr. F. B. 
Jevons' Inirúduetion to the Scitnce of Religion. In finding 
myself at variance with a scholar of Dr. Jevons' attain- 
ments I cannot conceal from myself the likelihood thai he 
must be right, I wrong. At the same time, I cannot but 
maintain opinions which are the result of such intelligence 
and power of study as I possess. I purpose therefore to 
set forth Dr. Jevons' views, and stale my objections, and 
then to let the matter rest for the decision of scholars. 
According as his view or mine is correct the question of 
the ultimate relations of the conceptions of Elysium and 
Re-birth, alike to the older cultures of the East, and to 
savage culture in general, appear in a different light and 
claim a different answer. It seems best to settle firstly 
what is the true place of these conceptions in the Aryan 
world before discussing their relation to the pre-Aryan and 
non-Aryan worlds. If I consider Dr. Jevons' work alone 
and disregard statements of other scholars which conflict 
with my hypothesis, It is because Dr. Jevons has used the 
material 1 brought together in the first volume of this work, 
ind has taken up a definite position towards the problem 
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I set out to solve if I might. Discussion is more Ukeljr 
be fruitful when the disputants are in full possession of 
each othet's views. 

Dr. Jevons describes, explicitly, the various factors, 
sociological, mythological, moral, which enter into the 
concept of savage religion, and traces, implicitly, their 
evolution up to the establishment of Christianity. He 
is concerned alike with the forms of religion discernible 
among races of a low stage of culture and with their 
development among the most gifted and progressive of 
the Aryan-speaking people, the Greeks. He is thus led 
to examine the remarkable religious movements which 
characterised the Hellenic world in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C., and which resulted in a highly organised 
eschatological system and in a doctrine of metempsychosis. 
In thus essaying to account for the new prominence given 
to the joys and penalties of the next life, to the new import- 
ance which the mysteries assumed among the Greeks 
during these two centuries, he attacks from the stand- 
point of general religious history problems which I have 
discussed solely in so far as they involved, proximately 
or remotely, the Irish evidence. 



Dr. Jevons' Expositiom op the Development 
OF Religion. 

Savage religion starts when the savage, having learned 
discriminate among the energies which surround him 
recognise some as natural {i.e. which he can control), s 
as supernatural {i.e. which he cannot control) — selects, as it 
were, certain of these energies, essays to enter into friendly 
relations with them, to win their favour and assure tbeir 
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support. In thus acting, he was determined by the con- 
ception that certain things are forbidden, and that to do 
the forbidden thing entails dreadful consequences — a con- 
ception formally expressed in the world-wide institution of 
taboo, which, according to Dr. Jevons, lacks all realistic or 
experiential basis, and is in its essence spiritual, the product 
of a ' feeling that sense experience is not the sole source 
or the final test of truth. ' The energies, manifestations of 
supernatural life and activity, with which savage man first 
sought to establish relations were mainly animal, and the 
relations he did establish make up the scries of institutions 
known as totemism. Savage man, bound by blood kinship 
to his fellow- clansman, binds himself by the same tie to his 
totem, his animal god, and thus obtains among the super- 
natural powers an ally upon whose aid he can rely in extra- 
ordinary circumstances as confidently as in ordinary cir- 
cumstances he relies upon that of his human kinsmen. In 
both cases the connection is ultimately the same, hence 
the mode of initiating or renewing it was of the same 
character — by the blood-covenant. The totem, the animal 
god, was sacrificed to induce him to remain at the altar oa 
which his blood was smeared- What remained over of the 
body was consumed by the worshipping kinsmen : at first 
it was wholly eaten ; in later times the eatable portions alone 
were used as food, the bones, offal, etc., were burnt. Sacri- 
fice was thus originally an act of communion, establishing 
or renewing between man and his god the blood-kinship, 
the only form of alliance upon which man could count. 
Changes in the social conditions of the community effected 
corresponding changes in the institution of sacrifice. From 
being a communion it became a tribute or an expiation. 
r£xpiation presupposes human transgression; hence the sub- 
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stitution of a human victim as a more potent and n 
able form of atonement. To this secondary devdopmeni of 
sacrifice — tribute or expiation in the place of communion, 
human in the place of animal victims — corresponds the 
rise and establishment of ancestor -worship. Here, too^ 
we find human sacrifice, the wife or the slave being 
slaughtered on the chiefs tomb. The original purport 
was to provide society and service to the deceased iaihe 
life after death. But the sacrifice came lo assume the 
same expiatory, piaculai character as ordioaiy sacrifice, 
with the result of accentuating the likeness between 
ancestor and god. 

By this time man had formed an idea concerning the 
next life. It was passed in a far-off land, the remoteness 
of which was proved by the unfrequent visits of its inmates 
to earth ; the land itself might be underground, a natural 
deduction from burial customs. It might be differently 
conceived of by different peoples. Among the Greeks it 
was at first figured as a dreary, bloodless, shadowy realmi 
the Hades to which Odysseus penetrates. Burial cuslfiins 
testify to the belief that life was continued on substantially 
the same lines as in this world, and in their turn led to the 
idea that the survivors could, by appropriate rites, influence 
the well-being of the departed. The increasing definiteness 
with which Hades was located underground did not ob- 
literate the impression that the dead might also go to a 
far-off land ; but this was relegated to a far backward of time, 
and if, of old, men went there, it was because there were 
heroes then, deserving of a better fate than the gloomy 
underground realm, the lot of most mortals. But this 
heroic otherworld still existed, beyond the rays of the 
setting sun, reserved for the mortalii whom the gS(U 
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spGci:Llly Tavoured. In Greece this conception would 
seem to be ao alien one, partly borrowed from Egypt. 
The Egyptians, too, pictured the next life as ihe con- 
tinuation of this one, but they pictured it at first under 
&ir and smiling colours, and the fertile plains of Aalu seem 
to have given the hint of the Greek Elysium. From the 
Greeks this vision of a happy Otherworld — not the ordinary 
Hades to which men at large went, but an old-time wonder- 
land for those favoured of the gods — spread to tlie Cells 
and originated the romantic narratives of which the Voyage 
vf Bran is the type. 

I The existence of a double otherworld, one of which was 
pictured under far more attractive colours than the 
other, yielded the germ of the retribution theory. Man 
went to one or the other after death according to his 
deserts in this life, his deserts varying, of course, with 
the social and moral ideals of the period. The Egyptians 
would seem to have developed the conception before other 
peoples; at all events the monuments and texts of the 
Middle Empire (/.«. at latest 1500-1000 b.c.) show a 
definitely constituted hell, to escape from which by favour 
of and union with Osiris, was the ardent preoccupation of 
the Egyptian devotee. Here again Greece would seem to 
be debtor ; but along with the retribution theory, its 
heaven and corresponding hell, she borrowed the doctrine 
of metempsychosis. 

In the totemistic stage, man speculating as to his lot 
after death would naturally aspire after assimilation to his 
totem god. Egypt, which presents so many traces of 
totemism, has preserved the record of a lime when change 
into an animal was a normal post-mortem desideratum. 
The laMr development of belief in the fertile plains of 
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Aatu did not deslrojr the old conception, but releg 
it to the vulgar, stamped it with inferiority, and ultim 
branded transmigration into an animal as the evil toÍj 
avoided at alt costs. It was under this form tfa^t it || 
introduced by Pythagoras into the Greek world. 

The impulse to borrow, alike with the borrowed mat 
came from without. The evolution of sacrifice — from.^ 
act of communion to an act of tribute — had been é 
mined by the evolution of society from a nomadic, p 
stage through agriculture to civilisation (using the word] 
its etymological sense) of a monarchical orquasi-mona 
character. Evolution in belief proceeded concurrently H 
the change and piogress of material culture. But the li 
might be arrested or destroyed from without. This 
in the Northern Semitic world in the seventh and 1 
centuries cc The communities of Syria and Pale 
were overwhelmed from Assyria and Babylonia ; the g 
empires of Assyria and Babylonia themselves went < 
before the Persian. Calamities so catastrophic begot ] 
found unrest and dissatisfaction with the traditional r 
Among the loftier minds of the Hebrew people there 1J 
engendered a new moral and religious ideal; 
mass of worshippers the expiatory aspect of sacrilice became 
prominent, and its aspect as an act of communion with the 
tribal gods was revived. A natural effect was to restore to 
honour such fragments of archaic ritual as had surmedb 
Hence a profound modification of worship, due partly to 
the rise of new conceptions, partly to the emei^encc of 
old conceptions, transformed to suit current needs. The 
general effect was to deepen man's sense of reliance upon his 
deity, to intensify his apprehension concerning his fate b 
in this worid and the next, to urge him to secic salvatioi 
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range rites, esf>ecially such as seemed to him to come down 
rom the time when his god was in intimate communion 
vith him, and not as now, estranged and displeased. 
The religious spirit, thus modified, blew from the East to 
BCreece. It must have begun to a.ct as early as the seventh 
■century B.C. Solon's legislation provides for the existence 
r ftóo-oi — religious associations based upon the voluntary 
innciple instead of on that of blood -kinship, the only bond 
bf common worship known to earlier times. As early as 
B96 B.C. solemn purificatory rites were resorted to by the 
nians. Throughout the sixth century the movement 
few. As in the East, so in the West, it drove men back 
B'to archaic rituals, which had lived on among the ruder, 
more backward elements of the population, and which now 
had new meaning, added signilícance, read into them. 
Hence the emergence of the rustic Dionysus cult, in 
itself of the same nature as the imported Eastern culls, 
and easily identifiable with them; hence the importance 
assigned to the Eleusinian mysteries, an agricultural festival 
first thrown open to the Athenians in the fifth century, and 
eageriy resorted to by them as the truest type and fount of 
antique lore conctirning the mysteries of life and death ; 
the ancient ritual was retained, but new conceptions were 
read into it, and a new mythology arose to account for its 
perplexing features. The outcome was the establishment 
among the Greeks of the retribution theory, with all its 
consequences, moral and philosophical, and the 'concep- 
tion of a religious community, the bounds of which were 
„Dot limited by those of any political community, and the 
members of which were knit together, not by the tie of 
a common citizenship, but by the bond of 
ni ritual fellowship.' 
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So far Dr. Jevons. It would be easy for me to minimise 
certain pomts of difference between his views and those 
which I have set forth in this work. Thus with regard to 
sacri6ce, I might point oat that there is no necessary 
incompatibility between his account and mine. I do not 
profess to trace the conceptions I have studied beyond the 
agricultural stage of cuUure. But Robertson Smith, and 
Dr. Jevons who adopts his theory of sacrifice, work hack 
to a pre-agricultural stage, and both admit that by the time 
agriculture had become the basis of social organisation, 
the institution had modified its character, and from being 
wholly an act of communion, had become almost entirely 
an act of tribute. Indeed, Ibis modification is an essential 
element of Dr. Jevons' reconstruction of reiigious evolution; 
it is the dissatisfaction felt with the gift-theory of sacriQ 
the reversion, in outward form, to the earlier commiu 
theory, enriched as this was, in inward spirit, by all | 
material and intellectual conquests of the community din 
the intervening centuries, that constitutes the great relig 
movement of 700-400 b.c, the necessary precursor of i 
greater reiigious movement of 1-400 a.d. It is, howei 
far from my wish to minimise points of diíTerencc, 1 
would express my conviction that important as is 
munion element in sacrifice, it was not at the outset the || 
and primary one, to which, at a later stage, the gift- and Ma 
menMheories of the institution were added, but that the ^ 
men who practised sacrifice had a clear idea ihey ¥ 
get something definite in exchange for what they gave. 
bargain element, the theory of life for life, is, I believe|j 
old as the communion element, and sacrifice was, from | 
first, bloody — purposing to feed the Holders of 1 
which have their home in the earth, or fiery — porp 
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> feed the Fosterers of Life, who have their home in 
e sun. 

Apart from this general divergence, there is specific 
divergence in our way of accounting for the development 
Í other-life and other-world conceptions among the Aryan- 
^ktng peoples. 



Points of Difference. 

For Dr. Jevons this development is due mainly to foreign 

ifluence ; for me it is due mainly to the natural working of 

faative conditions. I italicise the word mainly, as Dr. 

"Jevons would not deny that the Aryan-spea Icing Greeks 
had carried the conception of the other-life to a certain 
point, nor should I deny the possible, or even the probahle, 
influence alike of the eastern world upon Hellas, and of the 
Hellenic world upon Celtdom. It is all a question of 
degree. According to Dr. Jevons, the Greeks did not 
carry the conception of an other-world beyond the stage 
of a gloomy and bloodless Hades; a bhssful other-world, 
an Elysium, they had to borrow from the Egyptians, 
passing it on in their turn to the Cehs. Although he 
speaks less positively upon this point, he would doubtless 
regard the conception of a Tartarus, of the other-world as 
a place of punishment, as equally borrowed. Indeed, 
whatever positive evidence there may be for the Egyptian 
origin of Elysium, is slight compared with that in favour of 
the Egyptian origin of Tartarus. Again, Dr. Jevons de- 

■ fcribes the metempsychosis known to the Greeks of the 
kixlh and fifth centuries b.c. as wholly derived from Egypt. 
[, on the other hand, would regard the ancient agricultural 
rorship, based on sacrifice, the existence of which I have 
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postulated among Greeks and Celts, as pregnant with all ihe 
possible developments of either the Elysium or the Re-birth 
conception, and I would only call in the aid of foreigD 
influence where its existence is indisputably proved by 
historic record, or where it is absolutely necessary to 
account for singularities in the process of evolution, 
would otherwise be inexplicable. 

M. Foucart's Theory of the Eleusikia. 

Up to a certain point, Dr. Jevons and I are at one. He 
admits the existence of agricultural culls among the Greeks. 
The worship of Dionysus, of the Eleusinian Mother, are in 
his eyes Greek in their origin, although they were trans- 
formed in historic times under the influence of alien con- 
ceptions. In this he difll'ers from another advocate of the 
foreign origin of certain Greek riles and myths, M. Paul 
Foucart, who, in his Rtcherchts sur les Mysttres ÍElfí 
distinguishes two periods of borrowing by the Greeks froi 
Egypt. Originally, say in the seventeenth-sixteenth \ 
turies U.C., ' colonists or fugitives from Egypt brought t 
cult of Isis and Osiris to Argos and Attica. The indigenn 
Pelasgi probably worshipped the earth among other natiu 
objects, but only in a rude and impersonal way. 
Pclasgic Earth-goddess was absorbed by Isis, who was g 
only a chthonic deity, but also the giver of agriculture i 
civilisation. As Osiris was closely associated with Isis, tf 
oldest form of the Eleusinian cult included a god as weQJj 
a goddess ; and in historic times this god, who was at fi 
known by the simple title of $tit, continued to exist as 1 
Eubouleus, Pluto, and Dionysus. Originally, the woi 
of the Eleusinian Demctcr was merely a form gf the gem 
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worship of Isis-Demeter or Demeter-Thesmophoros, which 
was adopted by all the Hellenic tribes before the Dorian 
tribes. . . . In the seventh century B.C., the Greeks became 
better acquainted with Egypt, and borrowed the doctrine 

I of a future life, as taught in the religion of Isis and Osiris. 

(This idea of a happy state, reserved for the initialed after 
, was not a natural outcome of the old worship of 
Pemeter Kapiroijiopo'i and 6ca-iioipópoí, but was thus a later 
iddition to the original debt.' ' 

This theory has a more rounded and logical aspect than 

Dr. Jevons'. It gets over the difficulty I have just hinted 

, for the French scholar does not, hke the English one, 

fallow the Greek origin of certain institutions, and then 
imply that the Greeks were incapable of developing them 
as freely as the Egyptians, ex hypolhesi, had done; he 
boldly traces the entire institution, root and branch, to the 
outside. But this thorough-going solution of the problem 
raises as many difficulties as it lays. As Mr. Sikes has well 
pointed out : ' the Eleusinia and Thesmophoria arose from 
agrarian ritual; and M. Foucart will hardly contend that 
agriculture in general was introduced into Greece by the 
Egyptians.' The critic then goes on to enumerate the 
historic difliculties ; ' it has yet to be proved that the 
Egyptians had any direct intercourse with the Greeks on 
the mainland from the seventeenth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury B.C. . . . there is no evidence of any relations between 
early Greeks and the Egyptians, except through the medium 
of I'hcenician traders and colonists.' The main reason for 
rejecting M. Foucart's theory, in so far as the prehistoric 
introduction of Egyptian agricultural rites is concerned, is 

' I hBve prefetrcd to give Mr. Sikes' summfliy of Foucart's ihcon 
(CiaisicaiKn. Dec. 1895], 
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furnished by Dr. Jevons in his brilliant and confinctng 
exposition of the Eteusinja in their primitive aspect and 
significance,' In so far as certainty is possible in these 
questions, it is certain that the Egyptian ritual, Icnown from 
texts of the iitteenih-tenth centuries b.c, could not hire 
originated the Eleusinian and allied rituals. The quesiioa 
I have raised thus subsists : why, if the existence in Gree^ 
of agricultural rituals be admitted, should the Greeks, bj 
implication, be denied the capacity of developing them 
without foreign aid ? This, it may be said, is an a prmi 
argument, but, then, so is the argument of foreign influence, 
and one that derives all its validity from the fact that the 
Egyptian development is recorded at an earlier period of 
the world's history than the Greek. This is true, bill it 
only proves the possibility of influence, and in no sense 
constitutes an argument in favour of its existence. That 
must be supported by facts, and up to now the facts upon 
which the theory of Egyptian influence upon Greek religion 
before the year looo b,c. is based reduce themselves to 
two : the similarity of the words Aalu and Elysium, and ibe 
statement in the Odyssey thai Mcnelaus heard in Egypt 
Proteus' prophecy concerning his rapture to the isles ruled 
over by Rhadamanthus.* To my mind this is insuffideoL * 
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On the other hand, in the period 700-500 B.C., there | 
marked signs of Egyptian influence in the Greek religi 
movemenL Dr. Jevons has argued with great s 
favour of the traditional dependence of Pythagorean 1 
Egyptian metempsychosis, whilst M. Foucarl's brilliant^ 
) /.(-. Chaplcr xiiv. ■ /cvons, /.f. p. 313. 
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ure that the inscribed tablets which the Orphic devotees 

id buried with them correspond to the copies of the whole 

portions of the Boole of the Dead, which invariably 

:ompanied the Egyptian dead to act as a guide and 

lisman in his journey through the otherworld, has won 

assent denied to his theory as a whole. In either case 

should be noted that what the Greeks borrowed was 

a doctrine, or a practice involving a doctrine of an advanced 

character, the alien aspect of which, as regards Pylhagor- 

eanism at least, was at once recognised, perhaps even 

exaggerated, by themselves. It is difficult to see what 

support these instances give to the general theory that 

Greek religion was revolutionised in the seventh-sixth 

centuries n.C by movements originating in the Northern 

Semitic area, and having for their animating principle a 

revival of the archaic theory of sacrifice. For Egypt is not 

lyria, and Egyptian eschatology had long before passed 

■end dependence upon sacrificial theory. It may, 

,eed, be urged that the North Semitic movement was 

a ferment which induced far more rapid development of 

native Greek religion than would otherwise have been the 

caae, and that when the Greeks, thanks to its introduction, 

passed in a relatively short space of time through phases 

of development which in Egypt had lasted throughout 

roillenniums, they, in the latest stages of the movement, 

naturally turned to the older land, and took over conceptions 

and practices wholesale. Thus restricted, there is less ground 

of objection to Dr. Jevons' theory ; all that can be said is 

that the positive evidence is really very slight, and that no 

light is thereby thrown upon the development of religion 

among the Aryans who invaded India and established 

themselves there, Vedic and post-Vedic religion, un- 




doubtedly, reached the conceptions of a future life and of 
metetnpsychosis. Did they possess the germs of these 
conceptions when they entered India, and did they 
develop these germs independently? In this case, why 
should a like possibility be denied to their Greek kins- 
men ? Or were they loo affected by the hypothetical 
religious movement, which had its rise in the Northern 
Semitic area in the eighth-sixth centuries B.C. ? There 
is, I believe, not a scintilla of evidence to support such 
a contention, and Indianists would, I fancy, demur [o it 
vigorously. I wish to insist upon this point. The problem 
of religious development among the Greek Aryans cannot 
be solved in entire independence of like devi:lopmeni 
among the Indian Aryans.' If certain mythological and 
ritual factors are sufficient for solution in the one case, 
we ought, at least, to admit the possibility of their sufficing 
in the other. As a simple matter of fact, metaphysical 
systems of the utmost complexity and subtlety were 
elaborated alike in Greece and India independently d 
each other, and, if we may believe the most eminent 

' For Ihis reason 1 demur to my friend SI. Gaidot' criticism ol voL I. 
(in Jl//itisiin) thnC I acted unmclhodicxUy and unudenlilicilly in luinf 
Vedic and posl-Vcdic liteiaiure to cluddBie the Celtic and Gnek 
Elyiium vision. This is to commit the unpoidonable sin of 'onnpMa- 
tivc inylholc^.' I must plesul guilty, and I am an impeDÍtent síiuwt, 
I believe thnl ifatrtit is common to Greek and Vcdk mythology an ex. 
plnnntion must he one applicable in both cases. The icienlilic method 
to be pursued is thus, I maintain, to compaie the myth and rites of tho 
A lyan -speaking peoples generally, before discussii^ the relatkni of a 
particulttt Aryan religious system to those of non-Aryan peoples. TWl 
canon ol investigation, of course, onJy applies when the origin and 
DDtnre of the portieulat rile oi myth are obscure. But Ihia U 
ci«e with the greater part of any myiholngy. And where Urn 
influence has been at woik its pie>ence is gencnlly unniiualcable. j 
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i experts, in independence of foreign influence. The races 
I capable of achievements such as these were surely capable 
I of elaborating the religious conceptions that confront us in 
I the Orphic systems. 

If the instance of Indian religious development aRords 
I sound reason for hesitating to ascribe every peculiar feature 
I in Greek to outside foreign influence, the Celtic evidence 
lis, to my mind, of yet greater weight. It will not have 
reacaped the reader's attention that the mass of Greek 
evidence concerning the ancient agricultural worship and 
its derivative conceptions of life, although far more exten- 
sive than meets us in Ireland, is less consistent and 
homogeneous. This is what might be expected on my 
hypothesis, I postulate a set of rites and beliefs, originally 
similar, among Celts and Greeks, which the former de- 
veloped to a slight extent only, whilst the latter completely 
outgrew their primitive aspect, modifying them to meet 
material, intellectual, and moral requirements of the most 
advanced nature. What the Celts have preserved is scanty 
indeed, but it is nearer the source, less changed by the 
admixture of new or foreign elements. In particular, the 
conceptions of Elysium and Re-birth maintain their con- 
nection with a persistence utterly inexplicable on the face 
of our scanty evidence. Would this be the case if the 
Elysium visions were simply a borrowed piece of alien 
romance which happened to strike the fancy of the literary 
class ? And when could this take place ? Evidently before 
the Greeks became acquainted with the idea of metem- 
psychosis, as by that lime their Elysium had reached an 
eschatological stage, had become a heaven. Where, then, 
did the Celts get the re-birth conception ? Did they 
. develop that themselves ? And if so, why should they 
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be held iacapable of developing the Elysium 
Chronology, too, has to be considered. We kno*r I 
Celts dominated SoutherD Central Europe from the Rhine 
to the Black Sea throughout the seventh-third centuries cc 
Contact with Greek ideas during this period is, to say the 
least, possible, but why should the result of thai contact 
be limited to one particular feature of tbeir ]n>thology 
(a feature specially characteristic of its most archaic and 
consen-aiive aspect), that based upon the worship of the 
powers of life manifested in y^etable and animal groirth? 
We know little, ond we are, unfortunately, never likely to 
know much, of the Celtic Pantheon. Were new sources 
of knowledge to be opened up, I, for one, should wond« 
little if it showed traces of Greek influence. I can under- 
stand the less advanced race adopting or copying the out- 
ward machinery- and trappings of the higher culL 1 have 
expressly asserted my belief in the possibility of such a 
process, when the Southern Celts were in fairly close 
contact alike with the Romans or Romanised North Italians, 
or with the Greeks of Massilia, in the century and a half 
preceding the Roman Conquest. What I credit with 
difficulty is that the less advanced race should pick up 
bits and snatches of the most obscure and neglected 
portion of the higher creed, or forthwith work them intOa 
coherent connection with their own more archaic betii4 
1 do not assert that the process is impossible: ] 
urge that it is in the last degree improbable, and that! 
ought not to presume its existence if we can cxplaio % 
facts in any other way. 

I rely, then, upon the mode of occurrence of Elysium 4 
Rc-birth conceptions in Irish mythic literature, upon ti 
ecsenuil and intiniatc connection with the oldest port' 
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of their ritual and mythology, as proof of their native 
development, uninfluenced from without, and I urge theii 
independent existence among the Celts in a form singularly 
close to that recoverable from the Greek evidence, as an 
important argument in favour of their independent exist- 
ence among the Greeks. The latter developed them to 
the full extent of their capacity, and the last stages of their 
development may well have been hastened and modified 
by outside influence. It is precisely these last stages of 
which we find not a single trace among the Celts, and this 
despite the fact that after their attainment by the Greeks, 
the latter people were during several centuries in a position 
to influence their Celtic kinsmen, and did actually influence 
their material culture in important respects. If no such 
influence was exerted during the centuries when we know 
that Greeks and Celts were fighting and trading with each 
other, why should we postulate its existence, as does Dr. 
Jevons, at a period when we know nothing concerning the 
mutual relations of Greeks and Celts, when, possibly, 
the Celts had not even reached the stage of a racial 
individuality.' 

One argument which seems to have weighed with Dr. 
Jevons in deciding against the possible pan-Aryan character 
of the Elysium conception is based upon its absence among 
the Romans. I confess it does not impress me. The 
Aryan-speaking peoples have developed the most diverse 
gi^ and capacities, and the failure of one branch to 
elaborate root-conceptions, which amongst the others have 
I borne abundant fruit, need not surprise us. We are entitled 

i.e. It the Grcelts boiiowed Aalu fioni Iho Egyptians about 1100 
, it is possible thai Ihi^re were, properly speaking, no Celtic people* 
K'lii eiustence lo wtiich to pus it dd. 
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I h cMiM, «ÍwSf daíed t» tíbt immasBabkj ptmxa Itieni- 
!. Wkf AodU wc wamáa heaax tibe Celts «ere 
I lUMÍUn. to IIk wwianrir rifMff i es of » mythic thooe 
Ivbidi Ifae Rooaaf kfi hXkmt The two peoples had 
L tP»— 1* gifti. The nhiimte or%iDs aí Robu Mod Brdtoa 
an the acne, jtt bow dinne dieir srowth, bow im. 
lacmmUj diicne the o uicow e of that gravtb. If U 

nana, intent apon tbcii owa wori, anerly i 

[ to dabonte their mythology, that is no naaoa for d 

f Ae Aiytn natutc of Greek, Vcdic, or Celtic myth. 

Here I leave the i|UMtion. It is, 1 trust, set forth c 

and unambtguouily- ll i* important, involni^ u tt d 

the larger ooei whether the religious beliefs and pract 

of our Ayraa-ffpeaking roreiathcrs are, in the main, a a 
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I duct of the same intellectual, artistic, and moral capacities 

1 which have given to the world Greek poetry, philosophy, 

I and art, Roman law, Indian religious metaphysic, or 

' whether they must, in the main, be assigned to the 

I influence of other races, of alien cultures. The correct 

I answer to this question is found to turn, in a large 

I measure, upon the weight and import of evidence afforded 

I by the myths and customs of peoples, who once dominated 

these islands, and who still form a most important element, 

alike physical, intellectual, and artistic, of our mixed 

population. 

The few pages which follow must be regarded as supple- 
menting the Chronological Table at the end of vol. i. 
Whilst I am not blind to the hypothetical nature of my 
dates and periods, I believe them to be, at least, as near 
L the mark as those elaborate reconstructions of the past in 
I'Vrtiicfa the 'scientific ' archsrologist delights. 



Summary amd Conclusion.* 
Circa 2500-2000 B.C. This is the earliest date to which we 
can carry back any Aryan-speaking community with reason- 
able certitude. An agricultural stage of culture had been 
reached, possibly an independent Aryan development, pos- 
sibly taken over from subjugated populations. Influence 
from the great civilisations of the Nile and Euphrates 
lleys should not be assumed ; they had probably passed 
lugh a similar stage of culture, but had outgrown it, and 
any contact between them and the Aryans of Central and 
Northern Europe could not possibly have produced the 
' I have pill these pioposllions in a deHnite and sbsoEule form, Lut 
it will of couiac he undentood that I only regard them u probable. 
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sodal and religious conditíODs the existence of i 
•le entitled to postulate among the latter. 

Sociologically speaking this hjpothelical early Aijm 

culture was, in all probability matriarchal ; its religion «j 

bued upon a theoiy of sacrifice in which the clemeit of 

bftiguo was at least as promiaent as that of communion ; 

its mytbology had hardly progressed beyond the individu- 

" atiOD of ceruin Powers of Life manifest in v^cUble 

1 kninul growth; a rude eschatology may have bca 

t «bboiated on the supposition that vitahty, after leaving 

n at death, joined and reinforced the Powers of Life, and 

\ WKf tan resulted in supplementing the public worship 

1 to the Powers generally, by private worship 

1 to the departed kinsman ; the dead were pro- 

Jtf Mried, and burial rites may have been influenced by 

1 bave infliKoced agricnltural rites ; a rude philosophy 

ftJheM all life to be one kind, manifesting itself in dims 

il of this vital essence was the god's attribute 

Bat fior the pn^istoric mtgmions which scattered Aiyan- 
l conununities from the Ganges valtey on the one 
• to Westerenxtst Ruropc on the other, and from Greece 
L, this primitive stage of culture might h&*i^ 
1 oa ODchanged. Indi:ed it did perast, with t 
y little change, among the less adrai>oed Cdts a 
t down to the Quistiao era, among the Slavs a 
is down to the Middle Ages, and, as a b 
k it stiO Airaisbea a very large port of peasant ( 
il bcKarduoagbout Eutope. 

%m SOM B.C. began the m^tatjoos, « 
i Aiyaft-spetking communities in Greece, Italy, 1 
t Kgnll-W«« India by 1500 r.c. at the l| 
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r archalisnt gave nay to patriarchalism ; the nature and 
import of sacrifice were modified ; an increasingly complex 
, ritual and mythology kept pace with the increasing com- 
I pienity, alike material and intellectual, of the community. 
In the case of the Greek Aryans mythology may have been 
enriched and developed by loans, direct or indirect, from 
[ the older civilisations of the Nile and Euphrates valleys. 
1 Bui the evidence is by no means so conclusive as certain 
t scholars asseri, and it should be remembered that the 
[ leligious development of the Vedic Aryans, which does not 
I seem to have been affected by cither Babylonia or Egypt, 
s as rapid and as remarkable as that of the Greek Arj'ans. 
I The migration period probably substituted the practice of 
I burning the dead for that of burial, and this may have 
I given to the dead a bloodless shadowy character. Burial 
and its accompanying rites persisted, however, and kept 
alive belief in the continued activity and power of the dead. 
As regards the conceptions studied in the present work, 
the ideas of a god's land of delight, and of interchange of 
form between extra-human and human beings were early de- 
ductions from the phenomena of ecstasy which accompanied 
the primitive sacriRcíal rites. Both ideas took shape before 
they were brought into connection with a doctrine of what 
happens to man after death. This possibly originated 
among the Greek Aryans after contact with Egyptian civili- 
sation. But the direct evidence is meagre and weak, and 
there is no reason why the Greeks should be denied the 
capacity for an evolution similar to that through which 
Egypt had passed centuries before, and through which 
, Vedic India passed from about 1200-800 b.c. 

The development of eschatological doctrine seems to 
\ have been rapid and marked in the Greek world during the 
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serenth-fifth centuries B.C. It is questionable if tbepbeoo- 
mena confronting us daring these centaries are naSf u 
novel to Greece as they appear to be ; still niore qneitÍGD- 
able if they are due to religious movements onginating b 
the Northern Semitic world ; on the contrary, what evidence 
exists in favour of outside influence points to Egypt as its 
source. If the origin and development of the movemeit 
are obscure, the result is plain enough — the constitution oi 
an ethico philosophical doctrine respecting the relation of 
this to the other-life. Again, let me note that momenioua 
as were the after consequences of this Greek movement, it 
was in itself neither so extensive nor so revolutionary u 
the parallel movement which among the Vedic Indians cul- 
minated in Buddhism. 

About 1000-800 B.C. b^an in all probability the mign- 
tions of the Celtic Aryans. Starting later than eith 
Greeks or Vedic Indians, the Celts occupied lands 1 
adapted to hasten and intensify their development; t 
came, too, less in contact with more advanced dvilisatii 
than did the Greeks. Hence when they emerge upon l] 
field of history they had departed infinitely less from I 
primitive agricultural stage of culture. Matriarchal ism 4 
the whole had given way, especially among the South 
Celts, whose material evolution was more varied 
intense; they, too, seem to have changed the theory < 
sacrifice retained in its original purity among the Iri 
Mythology became fairly complex, and the rudiments i 
an eschatology may possibly be discerned among 
Southern Celts whilst they are altogether lacking 
Northern Celtdom. 

The features common to Greek and Irish mythologj i 
belong to the earlier known stage of Aryan mythical eve 
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ion, and are not the result of inBuence exercised by the 
inore upon the less advanced race. Survivals in Greece, 
ihey represent the high-water mark of Irish pre-Christian 
Evelopment; hence their greater consistency and vivid- 
kess in Ireland. Fragmentary as may be the form and dis- 
torted as it may be by its transmission through Christian 
^ands, we thus owe to Ireland the preservation of mythical 
■conceptions and visions more archaic in substance if far 
TiBter in record than the great mythologies of Greece and 
iVedic India. 
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Scél Túain maíc Cairíll do Fínnén Maige Bile 
in so sfs.* 

1. lar tudechl ^ do Finnén ^ Maige Bile cosint ioscélu i tfr 
nÉrend i crích Uiad,* luid" dochum liich saidbir' and 7 
rfsrelic' isin les cuci, corothroiscset ' aci fo domnach.' Ntrbu 
maith a chrelem ind láich. Asbert FÍnnén fria muintir : 
' Doforficba fer maith «lobdldnoba '^ 7 innisliil " dúib senchas 
Hírend.'" 

2. larsin dosfic smith clérich " amabárach matain " moch, 
feraid" fáilEi friu. 'Táit lim-sa dom' dLSÍurt,'oI sé, 'is dudchu'^ 
dúib.' Lotar" leis 7 dognlat ord'^ in domnaig" etir salmu 

J[.::iR»fI. b. 511. fo. 
HuidR, pp. lS«-i 
trmiucrifl efH. 

iemS. > dudcclil (=dnii 

V. »tWA UK. >• nebaic 
mJdH. n cleiitcb H. " Í 



K 



Incipit Imacallairo Tuain fri Finnia. 



t. lu luidechi do Finnio cosiot soscelu Uis hi t(r nHéirenn hi crích 

nUUUi, luíd do thig Uich lonimu and. Nisteilc side hi tech cucci. 

^Docinel liis fo domnaeh, fobilh ni bu maith * chccidem in Idich. 

bbert Findii fria munlir 1 ' DoIicFa fer niaith nobdidDiblhar 7 adHf 

inib lenchua inDs Héirenn Gle o ceta^btth.' 

•^ 9. Toslic smith ctniech [sic] aniabjracb matlin, fcraith foilli 
'Toet limmi ol sc, dom diiiurt, ii duthchu duib, LoI*r Uis 
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7 precept 7 ofFrend. Ro-farfaig Finnen a slonniud de.' Asben 
friu ; 'De Ultaib dam-sa,' ol se, 'Tdan raac Cairill* mesi, 
maic Muredaig Mundeirc.^ Rogabus for orbu* m'atbar a 
'n-dlsert sa." Túan' mac' Staim maic Sera, mac bráthar 
do Panholón, rob é mo slonnud lall ar thus." 

3. Ro-farfaig * Finnen de Ímthechta Hérenn .i. an( " 
tbrcoemnacair inti 6 amsir Parthoioin maic Sera. Ocas" 
asbert " Finnen ná airbértais " bith aici cora-innised dóib 
senchasa Érenn. Asbert Tiian fri Finnen r 'Is " ansu duo cen 
brithir n-Dé '* atchúad-su '" diin ó chíanaib " do imiádud.' " ' Is 
cet duit-siu tra," ol Finuin, 'ih'irathecbta féin 7 imthus^na 
Hérenn^do" innisin din colcic.'*' 

4. ' Cóic gabála em," ol se, ' rogabad ** Hiriu^lat ndilind 7 
nisragbadiar ndílindcorochatéa*''d[bIla/£ií«d^aeaT/r/íf(Wí«í.* 
Is farsein rosgab*' Partholán mac Sera. Doluid for loAgus 
cethcora*" linamna fichct. Nirbo"* mór amainsi ciich* dfb 

I 0M /i nnOKD _di a tlonnud Jt. '' ac;urilli>ii l<k] K. ' anaiat UK, 

mid. H. > [ofurfaigl S. '» igdn'i R.'mii H. " <wi >. ' u Albul S. 
1> hiirbocali R. !• Tri-ls «»f. H. » it U. ■■ nicbiiiuJuii R. I' em. CK. 
IB imnrod I/. »> imluu H » dKwh R. ^ du R. d' H. " tm. U. luát R. 
arogabb//. KrogibulErindX. » nnachailkteii ffff. "diliLUAinvnl1*Jt/r. 



denial hardu domnaig etir salmu 7 procept 7 ofTiend 7 i 
Irochomairdth a llondud. Asbert fiiu : ' Di Hnltaib da 
Turn mac Cairill moainm. Rogabus for orbu mo alhar a Ithaq 
disert n-isio do bennaib Bairche.' 

3. RosÍBcht FinnU coibscna fair do himlhcchtaib MBta 
forcoeronacair o hamsir Parthaloin raaic Agnomain. Asbert ] 
□ad n.airberdia bith chucci. Asbert Tuan fri Finnfa : ' N 
iromift lessin. is diliu dund brialhai Dei adcois duo do ú 
'Is cctt dait itLoa,' ol Finnra, [fi}. loab, t] 'do iniUiechca fi 
imthechta Heirend do innisin dun coléic' 

4, ' Cúic gabala era rong&bath llériu cossin n-amsir sea. Ni ngS 
ria ndile7ni ragbad iar ndile, colormaltadi \3\iadai» ar mOc fit Íai Ddnl 
Tia. dilenn din llr. Is iarum rogab mac Agnomain maic Staibuf, ilo 
Gri'gHÍb a cbeoil. Dolotaz Ibi longals cetfaeora lanamna hchct, wjl 



fn araili. Trebsat Hérínn co niMiar cóic mflj dia sil and. ^^M 
Dosánic ' dunebad etir da domnach co n-erblaiar' uli achl ^^^| 
óenfer nammá,' ar nfgnáih orgain' cen scéola ' do emam esi* ^^M 
do innisin seel dara n-ési. Is mesi dawo' in fer sin,'* ol ^H 

;, ' Bi-sa [arwm o dingnu do dingnu 7 a all! do aill ocom' ^^H 

imdftin ar chonaib aliaib na df bliarf?(n ar fichit robái Hériu ^^H 

fas. DoUitid crfne° chucum-sa 7 sentath '" 7 robá i n-allaib 7 i ^^H 

n-dlthrubaib 7 forémed imihecht 7 nobltis úama irdalta ocum." ^H 

6. ' Rosgab " farum Nemed mac AgnomatH bráthair athar ^^H 

^vdam-sa 7 atachim-sea a ha[laJb 7 bá-sa for a imgabáil " 7 md ^^H 

^bongach ingnech crin Kath nocht tróg" immnedach. Bá-sa ^^M 

^Kdchi and [arum im' chotlud co n-aca cno'° dul i richt oiss ^^M 

^KlaicL Bá-sa i suidiu 7 me 6c, 7 ba mailh lim mo menma. ^^H 

^■as'" and rorádiiis-[s]a na briaihra sa 3(5. ^^^| 

^H arroscaiad re (hendrath, ^^^^| 
H n 1 to d.:gb1ad CO Din RÚa ^^H 
^|, alá mac Scnbatb senrúa. ^^H 

^BlDuhnkJf. 'erlaluiu//. ' .ItantMrn adJ. fi. «orcnixA. »vxobdA/. ^H 


^P^ amainse cáich dfb fri anile. Trebsit Hérind co mbúi mfle dia ^H 

Ac ni gnálh dfgail no horgsin cen sceolu n-éisi do innisb seel daia ^^H 

D-Hil Is messi in fee sin. ^H 

5. ' Batuasa ÍAtum dingun do dangun 7 aill do ailt ocom dicin ar ^^^| 

Ehonub aJuib di hliaJai» ar Itichail rombAi Heríu hi fas. Doluid ^^M 

cifae form usennalh 7 addió ini (hecbl. Roba i n-aldaib 7 dilhribíb 7 ^^1 

. nolntb húima aurdalta l>m. ^H 

j^^ 6. ' Rosgab mac Agnomin iarum, brathair athai damsa. Attadx ^^H 

^buidj [lie] a hallaib 7 báiu fora ningabíil, os me mongach jngnecb ^H 

^bl aocbt tióg imnedMh. Báiu aidchi n-and im' chotlud conacca, ^M 

^Bki hinicht huiu alloid. Biisu hiuuidiu laiun, biuu hoc, maith mo ^H 
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' Na fir sea Ihecail «nair 
cona rennaib nUmnait gafl, 
nimttii lull hi cois id il-láin 
do thechl lam n-imgabail. 

' Staiin, is lairbech in fer. 
«ligiu Scemd sclalfagd. 
nlmmaln Andind da digiud, 



■ Cla roiii[t]ácbwl BeoUutch bcá, 
Cachrr is gaib a f^bgletS. 
Britán doni da gaib gus. 
alA inech foci at Fergus. 



' Rocdtaigil dna irém' chcnd 
da beind for trl lichlib rend, 
CO niim garblf alh ir-richt 
ar ciénichlúd Aisi a hamniru A. 

7. ' Bá-sa thóísech-sa do almaib Hérenn tar sudiu 
ir-richt sdtha, 7 bói atma mór do ossaib alia imin« 
conair nothégind.' Dorumalt-sa iarom iD'amsir" amiaid fl 
fri hamsir Nemid 7 fri amsir a claindi.* Intan farom t 
Nemed dochum na Hérenn a mwn^oblach, cetheora I 
trichat^ a l(n 7 tricha in cech báirc, conosrala* i 
sechrán fri re bliadxa' coUeitb for muir Chaisp, 7 rob) 



So tboiiKh do alnuub (alluib //) Erflu ^ 
fliKiMb immumKH- » la'iinijir Ijmi. 

liinla R. '' hlida!a'i> R (nhiu blivliu . 



>d i.tiimj: 



7. 'Oci»s buM huita: alma 7 doimchelUnd Heiiiod 7 oImi n 
hossaib immotn. Dorrumalt trs in n-aimsit sin fii hanuii Nemedfl 
7 ftia hamsir a gabala dia chlaind. At Ínun doluilh Nemid | 
dochum Hciienn cetheora t)£tca ar tnchait alKn 7 tiicha fet in j 
Ifo. 103^ a] baiic, immusrala muir bliodain 7 kth tobiilea 7 ai 
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brsin 7 atbáthalar di ' gorta! 7 d'ftaid,' acht cetheora tánamna 
nammá' Ím' Nemed. Roforbair* a ail-som (arsin 7 rochlan- 
Daigislár" corrabatar cethri mfli ar Irichait lánamna' and. 
Albathatar side dani; uli.^ 

8. ' Dolluid farom crfne 7 sentatu form-sa" 7 bá-sa for 
tecbcd '" re n-dólnib 7 conaib altaib." Bá-sa fechtas and i 
ndorus tn'úama," cuman lim beus '^ 7 rofetar techt asin " richt 
i n-aTai]i.>^ Lud-sa tarom i ndeilb thiiirc allaid.'" Iss '^ and 
asbert-sa : 

^■ Glasreng" m# indiu etir ciianaib, 
domral i odubi ndecaii 



' Matan robá-sa ac dun Bré 
oc comrac fri scnirutbc, 
ba dm mo churi dai lind, 
lennd ócbad áibind sind. 

' Mo cburi robtor dallii 
etir flannaib i n-ailbi,!* 
fogeitis TDO gai 'masech 
for úcaib Fail for cech leth. 

' Inlan nobimmls "nar [ii]dáil 
oc cocert brelh PorthoMln. 
ba bind fri each 'na canalnd. 
ba slat brialhia ffrtbadaill. 



I doff. I 



d'luid em. Sff. 



nsa. 



nUfbU 



•. RH. » Daluid CI 



irnin m RH. 
ccch richl R. 



n Nemed. 



Q gorta acht cetheora lanamao im Ncmeth. Forotbaiit a 
d coiTobatar cethcoia mili ar trichait Unamoa and ii 
Rcubtatar dand huile islside. 

'Dolnid dine (oimsa asennath 7 bissu for Icchud ria odiiinÍb7 
aib altiib. BisEu aidchi and i ndonis huaime, cuimen lím 7 
axin richt ion-ardll. Lotsu i ndeilb tuirc allaid. 
F VOL. ir. T 
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ba bind mo doid dor dobnfen. 
' B> Ulalb mo cbeim tea fonlul 
bi cathaib oc imrorcuni, 
ba cxm mo drech. robói U, 
indiu clarsam gl3staig-<a. GL 

9. ' Bá-sa ém,' for sé,' ' hi sudiu isiu delb sin * 7 * mi 60c 7 
ba* maith lim mo menma 7 bam-sa' rurech do thrétatb tore 
Hérenn 7* do-imcliellainn mo ddrais b^us intan licind bisin 
crfch sea Ulad i b ' -amsir mo chrine 7 mo thróge. Ar is i 
n-oeooiagin doclxmcloind-sea" na delba sin" uli. Is airinn 
nothaihigind-sea in n-inad sin béus do idnaidi ind alhnugihi.'^ 

10. ' Gabais Semion mac Starialh " in n-insi sea larsin." Is 
dfb-side " Fir Domnand 7 Fir Bole 7 GaJiúin." Ocus rothrebsol 
side in n-insi sea fri re. . . .'' Dolluid crfne 7 sentatu {brm-sa 
iarsin " 7 ba torsech lim mo menma 7 fbriemmedus " each lit 
dognund remi do dinam.** Acht há-sa i n-úamannaib dor- 
chaib 7 i n-allaib dlamraib m'óenur." 

11. ' Lud-sa farsin dom' *" dúrais dilis*' dogrés. Ciunan lim 
each richt irrabá rfam." Ro-áinius*' mo ihiedan amal dognGnd 

*<•€. R. 1 m. X. * U jr. < rm- K. for iMia «i. H. • tmm X. ■ dnis- 
■■■■■■ " 1 PDclarchUIniu*! ;C//. > a K.rm. tl. " Jífí. 

i*om.H. » dib RB. " Í GMOa tm, SH. 
■ mU ti. udi—K «■. jr. 
Z. Ivmiidiu H- ■" dc«B&itf 
// ».1« JC. ti^lCB. 



g. ' Eim lim on duu 7 maith lim mo mennui 7 hissa tiunx do trteib 
lore □Eiieon 7 dohimchcUind Heirind 7 tobúi diinu lim beús J'aihJciit 
iutn cricb sea Hulad inn-amsir mo crfnc 7 ma ihiágc Ai b i n-ocn- 
magin nomchloechUind lui dctba so huili dogres. 

to. ' Gnbiis Sonjon mac Stainj in n-insi so 7 is dib Fir Domtunii J 
Fir Bolg. Tiebsat side lU-icind. Doluid cilnc formsB 7 hs toirncch 
ma menma 7 ba ré-ínidiua oaroutccht na lore 7 lut trit, t^t Utni 
i DhiumiBÍb 7 i n-allaib tmm' a-nur. 

II. ■ Lothsi dam' ilurus áogtés. Cumin Mm [cech rtebl] ij 
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dogrós.' Nímbál cumaog cena.* Lud-sa (arsin i ndeilb segi 

móri .1 murrech adbul.' Maith lim an dano mo menma.' 

^^ Ba fortail me for each rcL' Ba sirthech* Ímtholtanach ' 

^^L ÚAHO* Notuinn^ dar Ermd, Tofindainn '" each n!t." Is" and 

^B.Mbert-sa : 



' Scig indiu. glasreng iBdé, 
ingnad alaig ulmaille, 
uisu lim ar cof A lú de 
Dla in cars tomcnilhaige. 

' Is sochaidi eland Neinid 
can réir r . . ech rig dentin, 
úalbad indiu sU Sera, 
nl feur cid folera. 

■ Elir tritaib lore robA, 
dalú indiu ctir inelta, 
rofetai-sa 'oa mbla de, 
blat-sa hixts ir-richi aile. 

■ Ingnad ro-ordaig D(a dil 
mesi ocus clanna Nrmld : 
slal-som oc riir demain De, 



'Gabais Beóthach mac larboneoil" fátha'* Ín n-insi s«a 
forsna ceníla '^ robátar Ínti.'' Is dfb-side " Túatha Die 7 Ande " 
doná fes bunadas " lasin n-a;s n-éolais, acbt ba daich" leo ba 



^^Bhn /r. i'} , 

^^Bfí. ■•inue. 
^^H ddgb íi. 



•. /{f/. > U fatten (lónul A 



luirUch (•< muimch) nun X/f. 



Iladi X. • tm. KH. 



1> buiuil KH. 



Ihredan ccn Liod. Ni[m] búi cumac. Lothso i ndcilb 

muirfddl mair. Maith on lim dano. Ba íor^iea [lie] mo menmn, 

bisasailhechimlbolianach. Noluirid dar Héirínd, nohinnaind each tcl. 

II. * GaboU Beothecht mac lordanen in n-indai so farsna cenílu haliu 

■od 7 ii diib in Giiliuin 7 Tuatha t)ea 7 Andc, cencia cosnufci bunodui 
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de> MM éóa^ an B-caga^ 7 at 4 



* aMcsadi »■ ofincftbm^ tfr KEr^td. 



s QWM Mc sviL TiMiifii^ bH Hn ii 



n n rti'-n hTia* rn ^fci iMi " HúlilanáB4bw7| 
* n i fc B í* 7 iManABO iaOm j B»«lwad i 
I 7 as cedb* wc»* X lUaaaib tfiiii|,i 7 a 
~ ~ " "■ CO Set a* ocdta** . . J 



1$. 'Fbdi »^* no bx* tan nib aa>* laDá n 



L 2V. * «K. jr. bm 



i (» OHrf ^ u We C B j. koBB mat. M. , 



■ >Jp;l Flfc>.«dKb«doa [ioL 103 ■ I) fa» UAAnfl 



B ^ Rpbot tir bEbcb^ G>1mI aak MBctfa fw 7 



' 'i' 'i '' -' j'— - ' -'-'^ ■-' '-'^ -\-, ] 

It Dii Wa B-abaiod. Amne Km £a ^a* 7 taa Mtra "^ 
7 Us bttoe nÍBL A^BÍBÍd {úc} tt e*A pibad • 
JE 7 A oofadb «ép 7 X CBBÍL Ubií^ CO Occ ■ ocdku iadai 
15. *FcdtiadaBba rota wdDg n Dians cliiili>n-M«7fa 
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lind, dotnairthend (ra Knaigi CaÍTÍll rig an tire sin fecht ann 7 
dombeir lais do mnái Cairill foiraibi mtan else' Cuman Urn 
on dantf 7 domrat in fee Ínn-indeoin ' 7 romimain' 7 rommlan- 
nig* in rlgan^ 7 romithenn a hóenur co mbá-s^ ina broinn. 
Cuman lim" dano in airel robá ina broinn 7 ani noráided each 
frie' isin tig 7 a odorónad ind-Erinn ind airet sin. Cutnan 
lim Aajto amu/ domáinic labrad * araai cech nduine 7 rofinnaind 
cech rit donlthea i nÉrinn * 7 robsa '" fáith 7 dobreih " ainm 
dam -i. Tiian mac Cairill. Cotáinic farom Pálraic co crelem " 
docbum Erenn" 'Aes mar dam-sa isuidiu 7 rombaitsed 7 
rocreileus " imm' óenur '* do " rfg na n-uili cona dúilib.' " 

16. Donlat farom celebrad 7 tfagait ina proinntech '" Finnian 

cona muinntir 7 Túan mac CairitI lar n-aisneis na seel sa dó'° 

coMir*dóib 7 anail"* sechtmain ann imalle" ic imaccallaim. 

_Cach scnchiu 7 each gcneWA lii ind-Érino is ó Túan mac 

'^ríall a bunadfu int senchais sin.'' Ronaccaitlestar Pátralc 

do mnii Cairill li in [!» uo A'. 1 for in 




Unaigi and do mnii Ctuirill li in tiri sea. Cumen lim dana codombcr 
in fer J fonuid me j nomhithcnd in ben a hicnur co mba inna broind. 
Cumen lim dana ind airet lomba iniui broind 7 iI. 7 an-noidided each 
ria chéiie isin laJg J a n-doronad ind-EIre ind erel sio. Cumen lim 
dane om-lhanic labrad tmal each nuidin 7 loAnnaind each ret dognllbc 
i nHire 7 ^^píam filth 7 dobretb ainm dam .i. Túan mac Cairill, 
Colanic iarurn Fatraic co creitem [fo. 103 a, 1]. Aésmai dona hi&suidJu 

imbaisted 7 rochieides imm'oeaur rfg na nhuili cona dúilib.' 

U6. DogniftI iamm celebrad 7 tiagait hi prsintcch Finnfa cona muntir 

Arulngitber callíir doib. Anaiit sechtmain hissuidiu occ 

lUaim. Nach senchas 7 nach gcnelach Hr i oHére, is Thuan 

C Cairill a bunadus. Atlraglaslai Patraic liasindi-seo slluaid do 

igtwiBT Colum Cille 7 atchuaid Ciitsinc nd6 in tire 7 torgaid 

Inla commaid fris nobeilh a phort 7 ni háias fair-iom. 'Bilh 

u do loc %o,' ol Tuin. Tuín fuit in fomui uiri ccDtum annis 
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rempu ' 7 atchúard dú^ 7 roDacca.ill' Coliun Cille 7 
Finnian do i Hadnaisi lochia' in tfre 7 targid* Finnian ds 
comad ris nobeith a port 7 nir é[ad íiair-sium.° ' Bid oirdnidiu 
do tcch-sa CO bráth' ol Túan ar. . . .* 






i/f. 



' hmbiii add. H- 



i nHéti Ur Fiotan. Ficbc bliuúifi in foimi potci, tettginta inni Id 
lanna cctui, ceotum anni in fomui aquilae, ItKla btia^^ fn lied in 
fonna pi[$)ci$. Itenim in forma homioii CO sentulh co 

Finnio nuuc hdi Fiatach. Fioit. 
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Tuan mac Cairill's Story to Finnen of Moville 
here below. 

1. After Finnen of Moville had come with the Gospel to 
Ireland, into the territory of the men of Ulster, he went to a 
wealthy warrior there, who would not let them come lo him 
into the stronghold, but lefl them fasting ' there over Sunday. 
The warrior's faith was not good. Said Finnen to his followers : 
'There will come to you a good man, who will comfort yuu, and 
who will tell you the history of Ireland from the time thiit it 
was first colonised until to-day.' 

2. Then on the morrow early in the morning there came to 
them a venerable ckric, who bade then» welcome. ' Come with 
me to my hermitage,' said he, 'that is meeter for you." They 
went with him, and they perform the duties of the Lord's day, 
both with psalms and preaching and offering. Thereupon 
Finnen asked him to tell his name. Said he to them : ' Of tl 



» Her, 



L bos ihe n 



IX^ II: ArVifMi/r/'withhoIiling 



wonl áoeintí, * they fast,' of which l) 
Í ki tciihntd J, hi tmmd, and in I 
■tribute from • 
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meo of Ulster am I. Tuan, son of Cairell, son of Muredacli 
Red-neck, am I. I have taken this hermitage, in which thou 
art, upon the hereditary land of my father. Tuan, son of Stain,' 
son of Sera, son of Partholon's brother, that was my name of 
yore at first,' 

3. Then Finnen asked him about the events of Ireland, to 
wit, what had happened tn it from the time of Partholon, son of 
And Finnen said they would not eat with him until he 
tnd told them the stories of Ireland. Said Tuan to Finnen : 
is hard for us not to meditate upon the Word of God which 
1 hast just to!d to us.' But Finnen said: 'Permission is 
inted thee to icll thy own adventures and the story of 
Preland to us now.' 

imes, verily,' said he, ' Ireland was taken after the 

it was not taken after the Flood until 313' years had 

Then Partholon, son of Sera, look it. He had gone 

3 voyage with twenty-four couples. The cunning of each 

if them against the other was not great. They settled in Ireland 

ptil there were 5000^ of their race. Between two Sundays a 

irtaltcy came upon them, so that all died, save one man only. 

rr a slaughter is not usual without some one to come out of it 

tell the tale. That man am I,' said he. 

5. 'Then I was from hill to hill, and from cliff to cliff, guard- 

* The names of the various leaders of the five invasioiu of treljuid 
V all the appeuance of being made-up, learned invenljoiu of a lale 

Tbey arc dther derived fiom the Bible (tike Semion), or are 

qttation* of Lalia namex and words (such ai ParíAalán Itom Barii*- 

I, Mil from milii), or they arc «imply sppelUlivc dobci made 

ptoper names (like BitA 'world,' J^er 'man,' Brildm'Úte Lhtle 

; Btethash ' I living creature,' etc.). Lasily, a ItwMCB to be 

■ Hone origin. Siarn looks like Notte itjama 'star' (eui Stra be 

u Webb j<r')idni'?), iVan:a/J also has a None look, a^d 

O ' clonil ' mighl be an Irish rendering of a tione Jfi/, /«HImé/.' = 

/jrwo-AWAftcr-Kel.' 

* Thif is ibe reading of U. The tliree other Mss. have looa yean. 

* Z-hia locxx 
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ing myself from wolves, for twenly-Iwo ' years, duting which 
Ireland was empty. At last old age' came upon me, and I was 
on cliffs and in wastes, and was unable " to move about, and I 
had special caves for myself Then Nemed, son of Aguoman. 
my father's brother, invaded Ireland, and I saw them from the 
cliffs and kept avoiding them, and 1 hairy, dawcd, withered, 
grey, naked, wretched, miserable. Then, as 1 was asleep one 
night, I saw myself passing into the shape of a stag. In that 
shape I was, and I young and glad of heart. I 
spoke these words ;* 

' Sttcoglhtess to-day is Senba's san, 
From vigour* he bm bwn parted. 
Not under fair fame with new strength, 
Senhs's son Is an old . . .* 

' These men that come from the eul 
With their speari that nchieve valour, 
I have no strength in fool or band 
To go lo avoid them. 

* It is clear thai here zad in g 8 asenáalÁ ' Rt last ' 
reading, which later ecribes have altered into stHtiUh, etc, 'oldfl 
L aJone preserves the old word. 

' Here L has the old verb addrí, ' I was unnble,' replaced by^ 
iu the other MSS. Cf. aímiiilLiguirirendeiíliíríinfii.'thej'mttn 
(to cross) the (river) Loire so that Ihey sat down on Its banki,' T 
B. 507, fo. 4711, I BB. i3Sa, i8, alriii Hili. Mm. 70, IJ. « 



NuaJ. 'C was unable to get i 
Mugéme. atroas, alris • 
LU. 98 



1,31. 



from him.' Bodleiaa C 
ipoEsiblc.' Xev. Cei/. XIII. 373) J 



• These verses are out of place here. 

' tfHd-ralh, literally 'stout grace." 

' The meaning of the noun nla has not yet been mode o) 
compound senrúa abo occurs in Rrv. Ctll. Xiti. 397, 6, and in J 
Gad, t. 95, It, where it is wrongly rendered ' old and hlighui 
transistor taking nta to stand ' metri gratia' for niadk (11. p, 5j7M 
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' Though Beothach would leave me alive, 
Cacher's rough Rght is rough, 
Brílan achieves valour with bis ipean, 
There is a fit of futjr on Fergus.' 

' Tbey are coming lawords me, O genlle Lord, 
The oflspring of Nemed. Agnoman'a son, 
SloDIly Ihey are lying in wail for ray blood, 
To compass my first wounding. 

•Then there grew upon my head» 
Two antlers with three score pants, 
So that I ara rough and greji in shape 
Afier my age has changed from feebleness. 

' After this, from the lime that 1 was in the shape of a slag, 

ÍI was the leader of the herds of Ireland, and wherever I went 

there was a large herd of stags about me. In that way I spent 

my life during the time of Nemed and his oRspring. When 

Nemed came with his fleet to Ireland, their number was thirty- 

^■;4bur barques, thirty in each barque, and Ihe sea cast them astray 

^■fcr (he time of a year and a half on the Caspian Sea, and they 

^Hnre drowned and died of hunger and thirst, except four couples 

^Ewily together with Neroed. Thereafter his race increased and 

il ha.d issue until there were 4030 couples. However, these all 

died. 

6. 'Thea at last old age came upon me, and I fled from men 
and wolves. Once as I was in front of my cave — I still 
remember it— I knew that I was passing from one shape into 

' Jigind I take to stand for dag-jiná. 

^ This chaiaclerisalionor the various leaders of the invasion is a mere 
play upon their names : Andiod, find ' fait ' ; Beothach, beo ' alive ' j 
Cacher, acher 'fierce' ; Fergus, ferg 'anger.' 
I * Ulertlly, * there were arranged ihiough my head. ' 
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In tttUksai itteooKi 

fur mt» nj Uoe. Uicre wu a dij. 

UrnVb U>4Mf 1 «n a bcnr. 

9. ' In that ihape, be uJd, I wa* iben tntly, and I j 
gUd of mind. And 1 wot king of the baai--benls of In 

> [>dn Brca «u, ucardins to f-L. 169 It, 35, 1 «OiUl £né 
/iiiiH, ' ■ Kpt lilvinii nunc in ■ leirilory compnung the grcKM | 
ihc bar'jnj' uT Kalliilaini, in Iht pioenl coaatjifif DaUin and n 
Ihs nimh ol tbi coanly of Wkkluw. ' O'Dua. /Iwr AftiAn,.!. p 

* I nVt/eprlii to «land Íatfxhtrtii. 

* A iwttiaJ nunc foi Ireland. 
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Wtnd I still went the round of my abode when I used 10 come 
fimo this landof Ulsterat the timeof myoldageandwrctched- 
for in the same place I changed into alt these shapes. 
■'Therefore I always visited that place to await the renewal. 

to. 'Thereupon Semion, the son of St ariath, seized this island. 

I From them are the Fir Domnann, and the Fir Bolg, and the 

n ; and these inhabited this island for the lime that they 

I dwelt in Ireland. Then old age came upon tne, and my mind 

was sad, and I was unable to do all thai I used to do before, 

but was alone in dark caves and in hidden cliffs. 

ir. 'TTien 1 went 10 my own dwelling always. I remembered 
every shape in which I had been before. 1 fasted my three 
days as I had always done, I had no strength left. There- 
upon I went into the shape of a large hawk. Then my mind 
was again happy. I was able to do anything. 1 was eager 
and lusty. I would fly across Ireland ; I would Gnd out every- 
"ling, 'Tis then I said: 

' A hawk lo-dny, a boar yeslprday, 
Wonderful . . . inconstancy I 
Dearer 10 me every dny 
God, the friend who has sbapen me. 

' Ntany ore ihe oflspring of Nemed 
Without obedience ... to the certain King, 
Few lo-dsy are the race of Sera ; 
I know not what caused It. 

' Among bcrds of boars I was. 
Though todiiy I am among bird-Rocks ; 
I know what will come of it : 
1 shall still be io another shape. 

' Woaderfully has dear God disposnl 
Mc and Ihc children of Nemed ; 
They at the will of the demon of God, 
While, tor me. God is my help. 

II. ' Beothach, the son of larbonel the prophet, seized this 
bland from the races that dwelt in it. From them are the 
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Tuatha DÍ and Andé, whose origin the learned do not Ic 
but that it seems likely to them thai they came from heave 
account of their intelligence and for the excellence c ' 
knowledge. 

1 3. * Then I was for a long time in the shape of that h 
that I outlived all those races who had invaded Ireland. HoV' 
ever, the sons of Mil took this island by force from the Tualba 
Dé Danann. Then I was in the shape of that hawk in which 
I had been, and was in the hollow of a tree on a riv( 

14. 'There I fasted for three days and three nights, 1 
sleep fell upon me, and I passed into the shape of a r'nj 
salmon there and then, Then God put me into the liverj 
that I was in it. Once more I fell happy and was vigoi 
and well-fed, and my swimming was good, and I tisedfl 
escape from every danger and from every snare~to wit, b 
the hands of fisheimen, and from the claws of hawks, and fi 
fishing spears— so that the scars which each one of them | 
are still on me. 

15. 'Once, however, when God, my help, deemed it time, é 
when the beasts were pursuing me, and every fisherman HI 
every poo! knew me, the fisherman of Cairell, the king of thai 
land, caught me and took me with him to Cairell's wife, who 
had a desire for físb. Indeed 1 remember it ; the man put me 
on a gridiron and roasted me. And the queen desired me and 
ale me by herself, so that I was in her womb. Again, I 
remember the time that I was in her womb, and what each 
one said to her in the house, and what was done in Ireland 
during that time. 1 also remember when speech camc to me, 
as it comes to any man, and 1 knew all that was being done in 
Ireland, and I was a seer; and a name was given lo m^— 
to wit, Tuan, son of Cairell. Thereupon Patrick came « 
faith to Ireland. Then I was of great age ; and I was be 
and alone believed in the King of all things with his elc 

16. Thereupon they celebrate mass and go into ih 
fectory, Finnen with his followers and Tuan, after he had ll 
them these stories. And there they stay a week conrenf 
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III together. Every history and every pedigree thai is in Irelanil, 
'tis from Tuan, son of Caireil, the origin oílhat history is. He 
had conversed with Patrick before them, and had lold him ; 
and he had conversed with Colum Cille, and had prophesied to 
him in the presence of the people of the land. And Finnen 
offered him that he should stay with him, but he could not 

I obtain il from him. 'Thy house will be famous till doom,' 
laid Tuan.> 



' Here the story ends mihef abruptly in /I. H. adds, ' Not good 

APPENDIX B. 
The versified dlnnshenchas of Mag Slecht' 



LL. = Book of Leinster, p. 2 i^n, 40 ; A = Book of Ballymote, 
p. 393a, 15; Z,. = Book of Lecan, p. 50011; ^.=the Rennes 
manuscript, fo. 115 a, z. 



[1 sm indebted 10 Mi. Whitley Stokes for kindly furnishing m 
various readings of L. and R. from photogfaphs in hii pi 
As to the Rennc! MS. see Revut CtUiqut, xL pp. 90-91. 

' em. LL. ' in A". * tuc in each thúaith lúlh is sid LL. • Tniag 
in ruin BLR. • uaid BR. ' nocochungtis LL. nocuinngidis B. rochu- 
Indddis L. rocoinidgis R. ' da LL. * a n-doil andil L. 



. Sund nobtd 
idal ard co n-immud ftch 
diarbo chomainm in ' Cromm Cnlaicfa, 
luc do' each tbiSaith beith cen sith.' 

!. Ba Irtiag núin* 1 
nonadraitis Gxdil gúir, 
liad ' nocochuingtis ' can chain 
a n-dfl imm ' dáil ■ domuin diiir. 
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3. Ba be a n-día ^^M 


in Cromtn crin ' CO n-iinmud ' c(a, ^^^H 


in lucht Tocraith > ós * each cúan, ^^^H 


in flailbius ° bdan nochosbta.* ^^^H 


4. Dócenbúaid' ^^M 


marbtais a daind loirsig ' tnlaig,* ^^^| 


CO n-tnunud "> guil " ocus gáid, ^^^H 


a fui) do dátl imm " Cbcomni Chrúaich. ^^H 


Blictal is ith ^^M 


úaid nochungitis for nth, ^^^| 


dar cend trin a sotha " slain," ^^^H 


ba mdr a grain " is a grtth.'* ^^^H 


6. lsdós:ún" ^^^^H 


^^^^^H Do&lechtaitis " Gsedil glain, ^^^^^^^H 


^^^^B is dia adiad-^lar n-echt <*— ^^^^^^H 


^^^^^H Mag Slecht ar ^^^^^^^H 


7. Táoic and ^^^^^^^| 


Tigenimas triaib Temradi " tall " ^^^| 


aidchi samna, Ifn a íMig," ^^^H 


rosbói damna *> bróin don band.** ^^^^^^H 


^^^^^M 


búaiUet bassa.** brúiset corp, ^^^^^^H 


ac CÓÍ ri "^ demon rasdiEra ■• ^^^^^^^ 


fcnais * Trossa * fjeaa íolc. ' 


> ctich £. Mm.1 Í. > in loch «acrdd L. vomiú» B. « n-Lmoud 




LCreamB. ' Do chond mbuad Z. * toi^s A tolsch A*. ton^^H 


loincdt JUL * M.. LL. » inuit ^. u g^i b. " to B. ^^H 


- tmctím K. '^Pm.lí. *» pax 8K. "luignin?»» grill^^H 


" litt A ■• ncBleeui* BX. rostcehtaiijis L. " ilar ccht LC HVÍ9 


Wtrtchi*. "TenmiA " tJuJl ^. »11 £. -liunigii. "domn«££, ^ 


■huinaii. " Wstd £. InidlBct iP. » boad Icchi b«Ml(!) i/. 


■fe,BZ.M*. "nesdwaff. ■• íemd Z. *» fimn i*. ^ 
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9. Marba fir 

sMaig na' Banba eta brfg m-bil* 
imtn Tbigemmas taglach ^ tiiaid * 
d'adrad Chruimm Chnjaich nf muscin. 

10. Uair ilgén,* 
acht cethramthi* sldaig Gáidel'n-gér 
íet I m-bethaid — biian' in sás — 
nf dechaid cen bás 'na bél. 

11. Imm Chromm Crúaich 
and noslechtaitis • na slúaig, 
cia dosfuc fo mebail '" mairb, 
lenaid a n-ainm'' don maig múaid." 

12. 'Na srethaib 
trt hidail chloch fo chethair, 
ÍTÍ sxbad Serb inna slóg^ 
delb in Chruimm d'ljr dodechaid. 

13. 'Obói flaith" 
Herimoin ardfir" in railh, 
adrad robói for " dacha " 
CO techt " Pátraic Macha maith. 

14. Ord doD Chrumm 
TDgab 6 bathis coa " bund, 
lodfcbuir cen * gallacht o-gand 
in n-arrach[ fand robdi sund.^ Sund. no-b. 

Vmm. Z^. * CD inbri mbi! Z. *arii.B. * do gbuitouth £■ 'Ilaair 
w(!) B. ■ ceathiaimi 5, eelhroinií L. ccthnun» /t. • tm. Í/- 

_ • raslechtait LL. roslechtndii J{, rosicclBÍdi (í»t) B. 

"mebibZ. " a ainni /f. "ihuaidi. ■* Is seib in slog A. "OUs 
I flaith L. " nidfct LL. airdfe»r L. fir B. '* foro» BL. ° «dhrail 
tima cUchaib X. " tiacht SIR. •" Co i. "eon LiBK. ou) I. 
' JBtMÍTierit loboj ann sunn L. 
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1 1. They did evil, 

They beal their palms, they pounded their bodies, 
Wailing lo the demon who enslaved them, 
They shed falling showers of tears. 

I, Dead were Che men 
Of Banba's host, without happy strength, 
Around Tigemmas, the destructive man in the north, 
From the worship of Cromm Cniaich— 'twas no luck for them. 

f la For I have learnt, 

Except one fourth of the keen Gaels ■ 
Not a man alive — lasting the snare !— 
Escaped without death in his mouth. 

. Around Cromm Cruaich 
There the hosts would prostrate themselves. 
Though he put them under deadly disgrace. 
Their name clings to the noble plain. 

kt2. In their ranks (stood) 

Four times three stone idols, 
To bitterly beguile the hosts 
The Ggure of the Cromm was made of gold. 



n of grace, 
There was worshipping of slones 
Until the coming of good Patrick of Macha. 

1 14. A sledge hammer to the Cromm 
He applied from crown to sole. 
He destroyed without lack of valour 
The feeble idol which was here. 



' Thii IJDe his 01 



- syllable I 



J much, slúai^ should be left out. 




<: 



■ ,[Tbis Indei has been compiled liy Miss M. Jnmes, to whom I wish to 
nqiKss publicly my appredaiion ol tbe a.dmirablc Way la which she bu 

ictbc WOrk.~AXJKED NUTT.] 
I TSíítl efwork!. or portions ofworis. quslid or rtfcrrid io, art in italics. 



-T.neas in Ihc Olhcrworld. i. aB6, 

AesSide. 5iir Fairies, HappyOther- 
world. Side or iiidh. Tualba de 
Danann. 

-Cschvlus, ii. laS. 

jEthtapis. tit. i. a6l. 

Agnoraan, ii. 67. 

Agriculture and Agncullural mylb. 
lue Egypt. Fairies, Powers of 
Life and Increase, Ritual. Sacri- 
fice. Tuatha de Darann), ii. 15 ; 



, i. 126. 

guiles, his tleetne&l. i. 151; in 
V Elysium, a6i, 365, a66. 
bun, his fall, i. 176: race. 18S, 
FIBq, 903 : and Paradise, aoj : his 
daugblers, 304 ; the Yima parallel, 
~»; and Eve, 311 ; li. 305. 

- Viríon, I IJS; sa]iccl 
3i9-aJ3. "S; =■»"'- 

Bd, 049. 350, SJ3: 988. 

rentures. See Connla and 
E tUgue : aJso Mekira under Irish 
LTeits. 

I, island of the undying, 1. 361. 
. son of Ainmire. L laa, 133. 

d Abntt, his daughtera. L 153. 

A Slane. i. 19a *, birth story of. 

". _, and Conali Cernach, 83. 
K(ol. and Mon^^, 84. 93. 94. 



i4S;- 



for, 1 



...._... .J relation 10 
the Tuaiha de Danann, 183. 183. 
1B4: and the Lugnasnd, 185, 1B6; 
188, 194. 197. 198. aia, 115; im- 
poitancc (o peasantry. 303-905, 

107, 909. 3>^i »8, 991. 934 : 

origin of fairy dances, 995, 396; 
and changeling beUef. 939: root 
conception. 330, 331, »49. 350. 
aji, 953. 953 ; vitality amongst 
peasanu. 333. 345. 946 ; in re- 
lation to burial, 937. 97B; Aryan 
aericuilural worship, its phHoso- 
phical basis. 344; 345-953, 957, 



3=8 

AgTicullural restirali in Ireland. 

Sa Festivals, 
Ahura Mai da, i. 309, 310, 311, 31a. 

Ai, ionofOUam, il 184, 

AUbe. daugbler or Carmac, i. iga. 
Ailill AcDgubB. ÍL sr, 52. 

falher of Elain, ii. 48. 50. 

Olum of South Ireland, i. lao, 

ao3, 309, aiQ, ii. 64. 66, 68. 
'Ailment.' ii. 183. 



'Ainé of the HTU 






Aioge, I 



' Dagda's daugbtet. I 



Aniairgcn. ihc poet, his long. ii. 91 ; 

its date, 99 -. iti HlluslonSi 94, 96 -. 

■Is pantheism, 104, 10 j, tao, 135, 

=5'- 
Amcriia. discovery of (c/. Navignlio 

Brendani), L 161. ^84. ii. 116. 
Amii^en. ii, 74. 
Amhir. ion c^ Arthur, ii. 95. 
Amroianus Marcellinus, on the 

Druids, ii, 108. 109. 
Amometos. i. 335. 
Amorgin. an Oliterehiof. ii, 39, 
Amorous Quocn, itland of. 1. 164- 

169. 



Ampbianis. Sa Zi 

Ancestor worship, i. 176, ai 

378, ii. 335, 336, 254. 
Anchises, l 387. 
Andromeda, 1. 378. 
Angels, L an; aichangeU. ; 

(Allen or neutral, ii, 1106, »-' 



t. Í14 ; 






Ammire, i. isa, 193. 
Aithers. i. 13B. 
Albtt, iL 40. 

Aldfred, Ring of Norlbumbria, i 

Alexander the Great, philosophical 
results of his conquests, i. rjg, 
3'3. 3=3- 

Aleicander Polybistor, on Pylhagone 
symbols, ii. 107. 114. 

Alexandria, i, a86, ii, 107. 

Alexandrine period of Greek lilera- 

Aliusa, Adam's daughter, Í, 304. 
All Hallows, or Samhain. Stt 

Hallowlidc. 
Allen, Grant, on burial customs. 



AUgra Mainyu (Ahriman), L 
Angus (or Oengus, or Mac Ij 
ar Mae Oe) of the Brtlgb. I 
the Dagda, tbewiiard. i — 



■<&.: 



ass- 



Afoalyfat Jtaves. Ui, i. a^ 
Apocaiypsa. Jewish. SmB 

Book of. RevelalioD of Joh 

RcveUlioD of Peter. 

Apocryphal Christian lito 

3S4 : compntod with In* 

Afiollo, and the Hyperbc 



979; 



B7, ii. t4>> 



Dionysus. I , 
Apollonius Rhbdiui, ií, 19a. 
Apollodonas. ii, lai. 191, t ' 
Apples, 1. 14a, (45, 150. 1 

19a. ao4. aos, 936, su. ^M 
Apsaras, ot women of udn a^ 

AraeiaK .Vigltf, iL 86, 
Arawn, prince of Paerj, i 
Araxei, 1. 335. 
Arbois, d', de JdbaÍaviU^ t 



w 

I iSw6. »44. »53. I» 



. . >. '65. '^. ^38. 
Ardiieological evidence, adverse to 
the Annalt. i. 134 ; of ibe Bnigh, 
3i!i ; concerning the Dionysus 
cull. li. 137. 191 ; in relDlian lo 
the Ttalhu, de Dajiann. 334033. 
^AnJiaological Seview. i. 118, laS ; 




r Anburian legend, i. H36-7; il. 11, 
French form of, in Wales. 18 : as 
parallel lo Mongan, 33, 35, pos- 
sible lources, aj. date, 34, aá, 
chronological and lopogiaphical 
nssodatioDS, 35 ^ earlieranatagues, 
a8, developnienls as Ira; of 
Christian hero, 39 ; paiallel to 
Cucbulinn. etc., 44: value to 
English Literature. 334, 353. 

ArtHtrian ljand{bjPta(. Rh^s). 
quoted, U. 4S, 49, 89, 
LAnnr. Str Arthur, supra. 
- Map Petr, i, 139. 

__. Is vai Crafts (;m Bards, Boats. 

< and SiMy-tdlen)— Agnculture. 
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ii. 15, 919, 913, 934; Brass-worlc- 

ing, 43; Bronie-working. 63; 
Building, 147. 174 ; Dyeing, and 
smelling, i6t, 163, 174 ; Em- 
broidery, i. 174, ii. 174; Glass- 
working, 47. 50 ; Healing and 
foreknowing. 14B ; Leech-craft. 
'74. '75 ; Nature science and 
astronomy, to8-iio, 118. VarioLU 
ans, 175, 176, 177. 

Arvon, u. ao. 

Aryans, aboriginal belief, ii. 938, 
Asiatic elemenls amongst, ii. 158. 
influence in Europe, »S9. con- 
quest of Iran, L 316, eschalology 
of. ii. 1. 143, 153. 941, 375. de- 
velopmenl, 34 r, 373. worsbip, 
348, 349, 355, 356, in relation 
to pre- and non- Aiyons, 359, 
a6o ; 371, 373, 375, 376 ; Evidence 
□n Hgricuttund coramunitici. ii. 
■"'""" ' "" ^f^- 

appearance. 354 ; survival of pre- 
Aryan belief, ajj, assimilation 
of, 956, 9J7: iinn. Ibe Gaelic 
representative of Aryan heroic 

,1 n» . : ;__ pf InJjg^ 

.. _„. ,. ;. 1.6. ii. 3Í. - 
Aryan lacl 
i. 3B3. ii. 375; migrationi, cbfoD- 
ology of, il. 351. 377: in relation 
10 religious conceptions. 977-080; 
mythic belief a common inherit- 
ance, i. 134. 314. compared with 
Irish, 196. hell of. 356, earliest 
and latest ullerances. 994. 395- 
3301 and the Aveslic creed. 315 ; 
olber world belie&, 336. 399. 
Iri'h form the most archaic, 331, 
Greek parallels, Íi. i : evolution 
of religion, Í. 330 : Summary of 
views on Aryan culture, il. 077, 
973 ; Thradan and Celtic Aryans. 
i. 'S"->S7- 
Aryan Erfaliim oai/ Srtum fir- 
muia amoHgsl Iht Cilti. i. t90 ; 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 


^^^^^^^^s 
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Balor, Kin»_ortheIA*Si. M* 1 
173. 17s. i^ enl eye. 178. i»*. 


cbosis. ÍL 348, of Orphic- PflbB- 


Boreanism. 135. 141, .43, 156, 


Bardic Sloriii. i. lao. m. 




Bards (k* Araairgoi, Mwle, Sen- 


AseaJ-d. L »96: and iis gods. 303, 


chan Totpeisl. Taliessin), i. 03. 


306.307- 


laS, 15a, and pre-Chrtslian be- 


Ai*upatlli : or Hum teiJki Mi Itui. 


liefs, i. i»7, 135-136, 146; iaflo- 


■i. as7. 


enee on tradition, lae. 136. 166, 


Asia, lu 116, and the Aryui pro- 


367; ii. 9: Slock figures ot. i>. 


H™,. 58 159. 


30; 4S. 63. Bs, 86. 89. 90, 9<,jí 1 


Minor, ii. 107. 


108. 195. 197. 30I. M4. a>>5>^^^^l 


Askeaton, ii. 21a, 313. 




Assyria, iL «64. 


Barlaam and Jesaflutí, HUtt^^^^^ 


Asphodel, the mead of, i. »78. 
Alti Brea, i. 138. 


349' ^^^^1 
Barrenness, ii. 74. Sj. ^^^^B 


Athene, ÍL 131. 


Bassarides. customs of, il. I»,^^^| 


Athens, and ihc Athenians, ii. Í71. 


Bear, constellation of the. ii. ^^^^H 


home of Carman, 183. rites, »65. 


Bealihc cily, Sa Heaven. ^^^^H 


Athy. ii. 63. 


Behind alory, the, i. 199. aoa ^^^^H 


Allanhi. i. 153, 156. 


Becc or Benn Bolrche, bis SC^^^^H 


Alias, i. 371. 


13S : ii. ^^^H 


Atlacoren, ihc. i. 335. 


Be'cuille. the witch. >i. 1S4. ^^^H 


Attica, ii. 368. 


Btltum Caltiium. ii. 108. ^^^H 


Atlii y Catullus, Tkt. ii. 337. 


Bengal, ii. 149- I^^H 


August, monlb. Íi. 183, 184, 185, 


BergenliUckung Robde), tuO^^H 


013, 314. 


of, i. 377. .1 


Augustus Ctesar, 11. loS. 


Belhra, sonofNoah. i. 303. 1 


Authot's views, as staled in other 


Biblf. the. quotations from 1 Corin- 


works, i. 119. lao, isi. isa. 133, 


thians, i. aa/. J 


.38. .Í9. i3>, -40. 156. .60. .67, 


Genesis, i. 354. 311, 315. •■ 


19a, 193, aio, ai8, 373. 373; 11. 31, 


Hebrews, L 337. ^^^1 


AraVdú,^be''^lavoured. iL 64. 


Vulgate version, i. 337- ^^H 


BibUcal and classical inOuen^^^H 


Avalon. i. 336, 337, ii. 33. 


Irish annals. 117, ii. Ht^^^^l 


Avtiin, the. i. 307. ill docirinet. 


chronology. 76. I^^l 


309. 310. 311. 31». 3". 33a. 3»3. 


Bicor of Britain, i. 137.138. t4a.l^^H 


3*4. 3»5'3^i ^W. 3'3. and 
huipiage, 314. 3>5. 3"6, sag. 


Bile, i. »7. ^^H 


Bird-hunling, il. 39. 49. ^^^H 

Birds, of Fae^ (^r De«H|^H 

Ph(£Dix. Two ^iáierdtUÍ^^H 


AveslTc esehBlologv, ii. 341. 
AxiocAuj, the Pteudo-Pblonic. 


i>7S- 


B^M-ft!4^k ^ú^tuiA of^^^H 


Babvlokia, i. 330, its mythology, 


mise. »8, 335; ii- 305: orl^^H 


254, afie: ii. a&4, 37^ 
Bacdub. Ii. 67. 


dis«, i. 391, ai5. of >U>«n^^H 


ii. i;. 16. 17: oCTelhba.4f,^^^H 


Bacchm. ii. 139. 

Bu:chus. in the underworld, i. 976. 


Birth customs, Irish- ^^^M 


Baptism, Chriiiiui. IL 79. Q^^^H 


Baima» Va,,. i. 3=3. 




Bolder myth, the, ii, loo. 


CouvBde. ii. 41, 68. ^^^^1 


Bale'» flood, L 197. 


Thtacian, ii. ufi. ^^^^H 




PÍrth itorics {ki Aed Slnne, Bress. 
Conn&ll Ccmoch, Cuchulinn ; 
jn aiie Re-btrlh). primary, and 
secondaiy, ii. 93, 94. 
Black.' ii. 183. 
Bbck BuU of Coolne;, Ihe, ii, 65, 

68,69. 
Black Hog of Lochlunn, tbe, 11. la, 

'3- 
Black Sea, Umil of Ci;1lic domina- 
lion. ii. a74. 

T of Oisin. i. 151. 15a, 
11. B7, 88. 

iul^d of Ulster, il. 39. 
I ones, tbeir eartbty paradiGe. 
i. aji, isle of. 378, 179, 181;. 
Daroosel IbeinE in ' Teigue,' i. 



ii. 65, 66. 67. 
kkin&hip and 




worsbip, ii. a6i. 

_ . dng(iw Boadach), King. i. 145. 

his realm (Land of Women). 175. 

and Connla, 339, 
BoBDd. uid the Well al Ibc World's 

Bid, i. ai4. "'S' 
Búou, of glvu, i. (46, 148 ; of 

Iroiiie. 154, 1971 high-prowed 

esrracb, a. 19J 1 greal galley. 

>od; oflealher, Soa; coracles, li. 

91; burnt, >L 173; of silver, 1741 

bridge of. 17s. 
Bodbh. King of the Sid of Munsler. 

and Ml sons, i, 303. li. 58. 59, 60. 

61, 6a. 63. 64. 67, iSa. 



^Ihi Dta4, li. 371, 






_ . Jlraao, 1. 346. 

FBojmeHver, 1. an. sij, ii. 67. 
F v»tlcy, sepulcbial moundi of, 

I, an, if, »35- 
Snir£i Talt. 1. »95. 
BrahmuHat, Ihe. 1. 317, 
Btahmatiism, 1. 317. 318. 394. 337, 

chief tenets, ^30, 
Brahmanic fasting, ii, 77. 
Brsbmin priests in relation lomodcrn 

Mvage ritea, II. 955, 956. 
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lirahniins and Pytbagores, ii, 107. 

Brill's Voya^, i. 115, ia6, lis dale, 
133, linguistic evidence of, 135, 
141, 143, 15S, 175, 071, bislorical 
evidence. I33-I36. '4'. '47. '»«' 
m.-iin episodes, 134, Mongan epi- 
sode, i37-ii)i, why inttoduced. 
ii. 3a: Cbrislian elements in, i, 
141, 330. 335, summary of the 
slory, 149-143, presentmenl of 
Otherworld idea, 14a, 143, 159. 
160. 176, 184, 199, aas, 399. 
ciudity of. 390, 304, 305. in re- 
lation to other tales, 10 Conn/a, 
I44-I4<j. 173. 176; to Oiiin, 149- 
153: to Cuckitlinn, 153-156. like- 
nesses and diffeiences, icá-iío ; 
1 Matlduin, 163-173, like 



J64, d 



> Elai> 



Ihe 



Wooing, 175. 176. 331 ; 
Pkttnii ligind, 945, »53 
tíifs Dinnshenckas, 37B ; ii, i. d. 
date of prose and poclical ver- 
sions. 3. 96, 3a, nnd of glosses. 
4, 5. 8 ; shape-shifting powers, 
emphasised in. to, 13. 

Tlran (son of Llyrj. ii. 14, i^. 

Branwcn, Bran's sister, the NÍabinog) 
of, i. 139, ii. 15, iS, at. 

Breg Mac Midc. ii. 63. 63. 

Brega, Dil'soi, 1.313. 

BreciB, Kingdani of, i. 155, 187. 

the Righteous, i. aai. 

Brebons, the, iL 376. 

Dreifnc, ii. 161. 

Brenainn of Birr, Í. 33S. 

Breogjuin. L 917. 

Bresal Eiorlaim, the Druid, ii. 48, 

50. S3. 

Bres» (fiofíoírf). or Bres. king of 
Ihe Tuatha de Uanann. ii. 170, 
173, his iMfih, 174. Bgiicultural 
fealurei of Ml reign, 174, 175, 
181, his capture, 1^, and death, 
186, 187. 

Bri Leitb, sid of (or Breg I.,cilh). 
ii. 48. 63. 

Brian of Clontorf, head of the Dal 
Caitand Head King of Ireland, 



his dynasly, i. 124, 193, iL 54, 

71, i3ce. 190. 
Bricrin, of Ulster, ii, 39. 40, 41. 
Brig. i. ai7. 
' Bnghi Folk, ifae,' or Furies, i. 

Britain and Britons (ite Arthur. 
Brytbons. Celts. Druids, Goidels, 
SenUbor), L 137. 139, early in- 
hftbitaols, 313, indebted to Irish 
learning, 245. Roman ioSuencc. 



aS8. i 



■S. I 



57. 61, 63, 108. and n:-birlh idea, 
laa; 171, survivil of agricultural 
rites in, 353, 355, 356. 

Britannic sea. ii, 14S. 

Brittany and tbc Bretotu, i. 337, 
iL aá. 57- 

Brocken danixs, ii, 937. 

Brodcr, the archer, i. 30Q, 

BrOEB. meeting-place of the 'Briebt- 
Folk,- i. IIS. 

Brugb, the(»f Angus, anJCoSey], J. 
an, aia, aSa, ii. 18S. 335. 

Brjrihons {lee Goldels and Kjmiry), 
invasion of Wales by, ii. 19, 30, 
and the Artbur li^end. 33, 35. 36, 
38, 671 ibeir wonder-isle, i. 337; 
their Merlin story, ii, 66; com- 
munily of mythic matenal. 87. 

Bachi. the aicber. L 30a 

Buddha, and Buddhism, evolution 
of. i. 317. date. 319. nscctidsm 
of, 334. 337. essentials of, 330, 
ii. 360. 

Bugge. Prof. S, . i. 396. 

Bulls of the East and West. See 
Two Swineherds. 

Bunal cuttus (in Ancestor worship, 
Death and Burial, and Bscbato- 
logy). i. 178. 170, 376, 377, as 
datum, 330. 

Burial. Str Death and Burial. 

Buiidalusk, i, 31a. 



,■67. 
Canaan, i. 337. 
Cannan, the Pict, iL iSL. 
Canonical Christian literatoi 

Bible), ii. 99, I 
Cantire, L i^. 
Caridwen, mother of Tall 

84. B5. 88, 89, 91,73. IJJ. 
Carman, her fair, its tr-^' 

meaning, ii. .83, 184, tl 
Carmichael, A., t. 119. 
Cashel. i. 134. 
Cat, the, of the liland, i, 

304- 
Cathal s appetite. 1, xrj. 
Caibbad, the Oniid. father of ^ 

chobor. ii, 73. 73, 74. 

Catholics and the Fairies, If. ■] 
Celtchar, of Ulster. iL 41. 
Celtic Aryan mlgraliolis, ii 
Csllie Fairy Taiei. i, ng, 199. 
CelHc HealhtnAim, 1. i»9. 
Celtic Heroic Ugai. .Sk Saf^ 

immigration W Britain, Íl 19. 

Celtic Lileralnn, ii. in. 

Celtic literatar«. choncieristici of. 

ii. 376. 
CelHi Maratint. til, i. 119 
CeiiicroythicaamuiveaodiwnniM^ 

ii, rs9. 334. 
Olherworld »1 

origin. IL 139. 963. 967. 17J. . 
Pantheon, i. 177. f "" ■ 

374. 
religion, source» of RiMllB 

iL 10&, 139, 13a, i«6. 
and Roman lllsal 

pared, iL 376. 




Cdtic lacríGce, ii. 146, 147 ; Greek 
(«ralleli. 151. 157, 1^9- 

speaking races, nffinily oF Iheir 

nmhs, i. 119, common source 
of, ii. 19. their bespelling tales. 
50, 51,57 : &nd the Dionyslac rites. 
936; pré^hríslian ideas, 348. 

Celts (Mi Brythons, Dnlids. 
Gi^dels). antique non ■ mela- 
pbysicai faith, ii, aji, persistence 
ofagncultutal ideas amongst, ajS. 
250. early agiicultural singe of 
cullore. »78, 

conliaenlal, in Asia Minor, ii, 

107; of France. 108. 115. 

Southern, doctrines of. ii, 

117. iiS, 119, taa, 193. and Greek 
InSueace, 137, 133, 14Ó, iji, lá^. 
coDunon fundamental concep- 
tions, 15S, philosophy, 353, area, 

(general) and claisic m- 

BuEDce, ii, 349, 153, 3Ó7. 373, in 
8ih to 3rd century ac, 350. 
sjmilaiily of Greek myth. 358. 
368; sfgumenl on, 373, 074, 375, 

insular, ii. 39, 113, beliefs. 

131, and Greek influence, 133, 
'34, I35- 143, ""d sacrifice, 150, 

Ceres {ut aha Demeter), i. 385. 
Cenir. Noah's descendiant. i. 303, 

Ctt Mm Maeacb, Ii. 75. 

Ceihen, Ii. 67. 

CAodMumi'i eesMty. Tht. Sre Baile 

an Scail (Irish Tens). 
Chantai^ Dtatk and Biker ttudia 

in EvQluHon. Ii. 357. 
Changeling belief, in Ireland, ii. 

939. in relation to sacrilice, 330, 

331,333, 333, 
Chaos, I. 399. 

> Charles, i. 354. 353. 

L Chastity idee, and Taboos, i, \fq, 

191, 304, 906. 351. 3S7, 991, I" 

Norse l^Ues. 399, 300. 
MM. U. 176. 



Chretien, his poem of Ene, i. 936. 

Cbrist, i. 117. iiS. 14S, 337. 333, 
345,347.348, in Virgil's Eclogue, 
386, vh- 

Cbrislendora, ii. aii- 

Christian Apocalyptic (iíí Phoenii 
Legend. Revelations of John and 
Peter, elc), i. 346-350, Jewish 
sources, 954, 355. 356, Classic 

and Irisli texts, relation be- 
tween, i. 334, 335, 336, compared, 
353, 153, as;. 

Norse chroniclers, the, i. 303. 



pantheism. Sti Erigena. 

Christianity and Chrisiian ClasHC 
literature, in relation to the Arthur 
" Chastii|f idea. 



I'- 75. > 



Druidism, 



.'. 131. 133-1J4, ■36.14". 
142. 148. 149, 161. 173, 176, 178, 
•79i "89, 907, 318, 319-330. 031, 
334. 335. »36, »44. »45. aso. "S"- 
35s. 357. 366, 967, 376, 38 1 . 388. 
991. nunmary, 9931 337, 338, 
331 : ii, 45, 72. 76. 79, Bo. 81, 33, 

Bj. 84, 94. 96- 98. 99, 100. KW-107. 
113. 166, 16a, 193, 195, 196, 303, 

304. 30J. 906-30S. 909, »>■ 3t>- 

313. 314. 3>6, 317, 931, 333. 934 ; 



i^Í'ai' 






(lu Heaven), in relation lo Ibe 

Irish Happy dtheiworld. li. I, 3. 

131, 940. 341, 348, 149. 

influence of. on Classic and 

other divinities, i. 307. 
Norse Eschalology, Í. 368. 

3«. 303. 307. V*)- 
Northern and Western 

Europe, devdopmeni of, i. 318. 



Cbristianity, tniiiience of. on Phoenix 

Legend, aad analogues, i. 339. 

144-346. 

Sean dinavian myth, ii.ioo. 

introduced 10 ihe Danes, i. 

134; ihe Irish, lai, 135, 131. 

i84t 149. 177.. =36. 376, 11. loi; 



in FElation to Re-birlh idea 

(lfi>h).iL.a,4,98->W. 113, I». 
in relation to Socnfice, ii, 938, 



{lu alia Yule}, i 



Cbrulmai I 

"97- 
Cbronological Sjmopiis of growth of 

Indo-Gennanii; Elysium idea, i. 

336-330. 
Chionoloey of the Irish Annalists, 

i. 118, ii. 76; ofUxFonrMaittrs. 

ii. 160, 161, 169-170; of Keating, 

163. 



1. 314. 
Ciabhat), Ihe beloved of Women, i. 

I94< >95. I>>* sweelhean. «05. 
Clan son of Dian-CecliI, ii, 173. 175. 
Cian or Cein, falheiof Tcigue. Sti 

Teigue. 



US. 138. "■ 7. 3". 
CÍHderelIa. i. 113. 

CivilisBlion. Irish, i. lai. 136, 141, 

193, 345, ii. 116. «17. 190, 151, 

t6l, 165-167, i8a, 183. 
Classical evidence respecting Celtic 

Doctrine, ii. loy.jaj. 
influence on Irtih annals. L 

117, on Irish iradition. 336. 
ClBvieat Jitvita, L 36a. ii. 169. 
Oaudian. and the Phonnix myth. i. 

344, and Elysium. oSj. 086, 
Cleena FsLirhead \itt Clldna), I 

905, aoS, a Welsh parallel, ii. 17. 
Gemenl of Alexandria. II. 107. 
Clery, Bddgel (i« Clotnnel i'^ra). 

a. »47. 



Clew, the magic, i. 141, 165, i 

Cliars, ii. 318. 

Clidna. wave or flood of. i, I94-I99> 

her death. 199, 307. 311. 333. 
Clonmany. its guardian, ii, 317. 
Qonmel. witch-bumilig u, i 

247. 
Clonlarf . battle of. 1. 134. J 
Cluan Airthir. churtb 01. i. I«| 
Clyde river, Ii. 10. " 

Cnoc--Aine {iie KnockAfny), tl 






Conachar. sid of. Ii. 58. 

Conall, i. 19a. ii. igo. 

Conall Cernach, i. 119, ii. 41. birúl 
alo™ of, 74, 7S. 8j, 93, loi. 133. 

Conall Gulban, vitality of tala ood- 
ceming, i. 131. 

Conception of the TwiceJxnn I9 
drinking (wi Phanes). ti, 43. 43, 
47. 48, 49. 6s. 73, 131. - - ' 
holy water. 83. 

Conception, virgilkal, IL loo. a 

Conchobor Mac Nena. L i' " 
131. 136.146. 'L 33. ««ID-- 
39, 40. 41. 43. 4S. 5°. W» § 
5t :68. 70: birth aUUTi 7a, ]l 

„ 8a, 93, 95, 189. 

Concliobur. nver. iL 7J 

Cond. I, 147, 

Cenjlid ^Atallkn>. L bS>- 




"9. "3, 



il. 6. 

Connaire Mor. 
deaih, ii. S3- 

Omaaughl Tin AilUl nnd Mcdb), 
iu King», i. lai, laa, laj, ito. 
183, aoB. 309, ii. ji ; hoiU. i. 
no, and men, ii. 58-60, 61, 64, 
75 ; the cjoom of, 61. 63; the 
three' Connaughts, 63, 63; 65, 66, 

„67, 6B, 69. 

CoDnemara. 11. 173. 

Conala, Adventures of, and parallel 
lata, i- 144-149. 150. 158, 163. 
■73. 17s. 176. i?7. "84. 199. idea 
of mher-world 10. 160, 339. 930, 
»31, aSa. joB, visit to the other- 
world of. 304, aoj, aaS. 934. bis 
I well, ai4, fairjr ^fii to, 315, 

■ non-«ntirel; Cbristikn origin, 335 ; 
I afi6, 973, ii. 14; cuhemeriscd, 

■ »95- 
, Consianunopte, f. 997. a^. 

Cooldnunma. baiile of. ii. 77, 
Cooinej, or Cualgne, Ihe kint . 
(flwrf i« the Two Swinehenls). i. 

Coran, the Druid, i. 145, 147. 

Cormac, king and archbishop of 
Casbel, bis glossary [i« Irish 
leiU), i. 124. 

ContiBC Mac Ain, his advmturet 
in Faeiy, vilalit)' of lale, i. iw, 
13B, 146. the Elory, 189. 190. 191. 
193, 317. 334. evidences of dale, 
19a. 383, name (or olher-world. 



*. 



195. aoo, 

CorpreCiDmm.kingoflbeDaltiada, 
ii. 63. 

Cirrfiii fetticum Berealt. i. 300. 

Cosmoliigical Other -worlds [at 
Adamnan, Chronological lynop- 
lii. etc.)— Irish conception, i. 
134. 143-14). 144-160. essenliali 
ot 1491 IS9, 161-173; 174-185, "86- 



308. 309, 3IO, 313, 318, 333. 324, 

sag. a3D. sji. 333, independence 
of idea, aaa. aSg, 337: pre- 
Christian, 331 ; compared with 
(be Arthurian, 336-337; the Anglo- 
Saxon (Pbcenii). 9^8-347, 348. 
349. 33S; thai of Fairyland, 347, 
of Utopia. 347 ; the Jewish Chris- 
tian.- 350-353, the Greek. 95B, 
373, a8a, ago, »93, 336-329. 
Roman, 383-387, Scandinavian, 
a97-3o3. ^- Iranian. 309, 313. 
3J7. Vedic, 330, 331. 394. 

Cosmological and EÍsebatoIogical 
Olherworlds, blended idea. i. 
aoa, ao7, parodied, 307-308. 334, 
=35. 309. 330- 

Cosmos, the. of Virgil. I. 987. 

Couvade. insunces of. ii. 41. 68. 




3IÍ 

Cuchnlinn, his sick bed. i. iiS. 119, 
13I1 136. isa-ifio. '■- 38. 47: 
linguisiic restures of, L tj3 ; 

158. 169, 173; bis immunilir from 
death and decay. 159, 931, 167; 
parentage. 159. 16a. 17^. 3Í56. li. 
— - - 18^; idea of Other- 



orld i 



•S9- 



relation 10 Laesaire. 164, and the 
KineofCoolnef, an; li. 68, 69, 
337 : analogy 10 tale of Perieus, 
973; io the Ulster cycle, ii. 35; 
Christian influence on take, 30 : 
31, 34. Ihe binb or re-birth story 
ol, 38, first rarsion. 39-41, second 
version, 41-43, compared, 43. 
47. archaic nature, 55. 56 ; 70, 71. 
80. 83, 83 : 94, 95 ; marriage. 96. 
97 i 99- lO". 133. 138- 

in Faery, i, 153-160, 11. 46, 

>9S^a - 



Cumal, falher of Finn {m Finn), i. 

Curoi, king; of Munsler, ii. 50. 
Curtin, J., ii. aai, 333, 33;. 
Customs, Bathing, ti. 49. 73 ; Bird- 

honling, i. 39; of HCHpitolilr. 39; 

Droit du Seigneur, 40. 41, 51; 

Couvade, 41, 78. 
CytU MylMagi^ue irlandaiu, i. 

"7. I7S. ""• 'i- 77. 93. «04. 

105, 107, i6a, 16 s, 169, 1 88, 338. 
Cycles of Poems. Sa FeniaD, Tain 

bo Cuailgne, Ulloninn. 
Cynmrederiei. HonouratU Sacitly 



o/.Tr^ 



ti y. i, 139. 
.': *39. 



DaDekga'sFost.L 118, ii. 53. 56. 

Dagda, or Daghda. the, or Eodiaid 
Ollalhair, i. iqS, sii. 3I3. 315. 
JL 4S, 170, 171, 173, 174. 176, 
his bcaiting, 177, 175, (88. 335. 

Dstmones. L 263, 3j>a. ii, 115. 

D^-cais. clan, the. li. 34. 



Dalriada, the, 139. ii. S. 63. 
Dalian FoTpiU. u- 83- 
Dana, or Danu. Ibe goddcsi, he 
race {la Tuatha de Danano}. i. 
- -- "' 55. 173. «89: U» 



. 177; 



335- 
Danus, his inscriptions, i. siS. 
Dale of Irish tatesfnol to béjtldgod 

by thai of the Mss,), i, 133. pA, 

ii. 10. 11.43, 44-55. 84; 13. |9, 

S3. 54. SSp 6'. 68, 75. 181, 

183. 
Dawn. 

1. 36 

SO. 
Day of Judgment, íi. aia. 
Dea Dommuid, kint;. li. 175. 
" ■ ' lio Ancestor worship}, 
absent in Homene 
, i. 363, developed later, 

363, 364. 365. 
Death (aw Dealhl — ,__ 

and Ufe), CdUc idea ofj 

Dmids), ii ■■* — ""■ ^ 

158 ; Thradan idea, li. 14^1 
and Burial cuMonr * — 

378. 379 ; Dniidic, 
Greek and Irish, ii. _^. . . 
memorial frstivals. 184, 185, 1 
mount! burial and I 
ii. 3J4, 335, 337, i 

Deathleunest and Don-de»)', i. q 
143, 146, ijo, 157. 159. 166. IT 

190, 199. aia. 313, «*4. ■ 

»37, B4a, 347, »50- »5». K--— 
1^. ab\, 363, 96j, a66, B7i:i9 
389. 390, 301, 3B0, Jit. 3Mf 
5. 8. 16. 17. as. «9, 3^ 9t,l 
I3&, laS, 13S, 140, 14), ijaif 




ehlire, siíier of Conchobor, ber 
ii. 39, 40, act! aa chario- 
I. 4a. 43. 44, 46, 47, 
ly a bai 10 (airy favc_. .. 
. lo Irish king-stup, 331. ii. 
; 10 Vima'i BDclosure, i. 310. 
i, Irish. See Tuatha de 



- - ge. of Noah, i. 303, ii. 76, 78, 

„80, 135. 

Demeler. 1. aba. it. 301. 303, a63, 

369. 
Demons, or Au Side. i. 146. 157, 



i. 179. 

Departure penally, i, 143, 14S, 149, 
ISO, iji. 167. >83. 330. 333, 
abienE Id lai« lales, 153, 163, 167, 
333 338. 

DrmuTs Tntvaux Allemands sar 
la Legeodt dn SaÍHl-Graal, ii. 

Dealiuclion of Da Derga's Fort. 

Set Togail Bruidne D» Decga. 
Devil, the, nOD'Exisient ia Irish 

Happjf Otberwoild, i. aga. 



bis love for Gtainne. ii. aj. 

Diannait. son of Aed Slane, i, 130. 

son of Ceiball, i. jao, 133, iJO. 

3S6. 
Dido aod i^neas. I. 167. 
Dietrich, i. 118; bis theory of Chris. 

lion cscbatology, 353. 356, 371, 

a84, 391. 
Dil and hei' ox, Brcea. i. an. 
Diodoms of Sicily, 
Diogene» Lacrtius, n. 1 15. 
Dtmyiiaia, tki. ii. t3a 
Dionysim Perigetes. ii. 147. 



loB, 114. 



EX 3,7 

Dionysius the psendo-, ii. 104. 

Dionysus cull |»e Bacchus and 
Zagreus), ii. 135, 130, 131, 13a, 
»33. i3Si "37. "3B1 Rohde on, 
13a, 139. "4°. 141. 14a. 143. 144. 
248. true nature of cull. 144-147, 
151, date and origin, 153, Greek 
origin and nature, 153-155. »46. 
347, 348. a&8, chBracierislics. 
15^1 157 '• ■» relation lo Bratt. 
150, Irish parallels, 180, 1S3. 

' * 303, 303, 307. 



idea, 243, sun-god basis, 345. 
346, influence on Greek culture, 
»47, evolution of, a65, Jevons 
on, 368. 
Dolb, i. iBo. iBa. 

les tic animals in fairyland, i. ai i, 
8, as gifts from, i, 313. 
Domnall, son of Aed. i. 123. 
Don. the children of. ii. 19. 



Meeting of, i, 
Dorian invasion, the, iL 141. 156. 
'— tribes and E>enieler worship. 



olherworlds ; ___ , 

Hades, Happy Olherworld. Tar- 
tarus, etc., dn^chap. ix. vol. i, 

Uowlh. the mound at, i. 311. 

Dragon guards of ihe Hesperides, 
' 371, of Paradise, 397, ii, 65. 
8. 
- slain by Perseus, i. 378. 

Dragon sione. (he. i. 136, ii. 3. 4. 

Drama, the Creek, in relalion lo 
Dionysus r:ult, ii. 347. 

:)tamatisls. the Gr«k, Ii. 191. 

Drasida:. the. Sa Druirls. 

Draught-playing, i. 374. 

Dress, ii. 40, 67, 10^, 161. 

Droll du Seigneur, ri. 40, 41, 51. 






i. 186. 



318 11 

Maincbeiui.andTulcbinf), cban. . 
of, i- 145. 198, drink of lorgnful' 
Deu. 137. aad the Fal none, 1B7, 
magic of, li. 48. 50. 63, characlcT 
of. 63. 7=, 73- 74. 73. »3. Julius 
CxaaiOD, 108. 109. 110, III. ti2. 
113, 118, influence of Greek cul- 
lute OD. 119. laa. 137. sacrifices, 
148; 177. ao8, 

Doa, the Dark, ii. 185. 

Dob. Ihe bull, ii. 65. 

DubLacha's love forMonsan. iL 10, 

Dubmuc. ii. 67. 

Damb Champion, the. ii. 185. 
Oun bu!l. Ibe. of Cualgne. ii. 66. 
Dun Inbir, palace, i. 157. 
Dun with the golden rampart, i. 303. 

»4- 
Doncan, Lelaad, ii. 314, 315. 
Dusk, Ibe, of the gods, i. 306. 
DuvHU, L.. i. iiS, ii. 39. 
Dwarfing tendency of the hoUaw hiU 

Dyfed, Prince of. See PwjlL 

Eabc GlRALD. lonof Aine. iL aiS. 

319. 
Earih, goddcu, Ihe Pelasgic, ii. 268. 
Earth gods, how propitialed, ii. 150. 
Earth, Ihe bundreded Hospitaller, 

Eastern Mediterranean populations, 

Ihe source of Judaism and Chris. 

lianily. i. a8i. 
Eastern Oirghialla (Armagh ). i. 138. 
Eastern localioD of Paradise, i. 344, 

372. 379, 297. 
Eben, on the Phcenii Legend, 

i. 344. 
Ecstasy, ii, 138. 139, 140. 141, 14a. 

143, "S". 'Sa- 
Ed«in, i 195. 
£i££i, tie finir, i. 395. it 

loR7> >96> ii' »**■ parallels, l' 296, 

297 ; 300, 303. 30s, iL 90. _ 
Eddajc Poems, R^dberg 0- ■ - 

Vara, 0«rdea of. Genesis account 



187. 
IfeEt.. 

I Legend, 1. 345 ; 346. con- 
tact with Greece, 183, escbalo- 
logy of, 330. transmigration be- 
lief, ii. 79. in lelation to Greek 
escbaiology. 363. 367. and agri- 
cullurai niet. 368. 369 ; 370, 371 , 
»75- "77, !í79- aBo- 

tjlif Gudrunson, i. 30OL 

EiUme Inguba. L 153. 

Eiihne Taeblata. wife of Conmc, 
i. 190. 

Elatham, or Elatba. or Elolba, 
ii. 170, 173, 174, 186. 

Elcmain. i. 315. 

Elusinian mysleries, ii, 903. atS, 
346. 365, Foucarl on, 36B, '~ 



« 



1,370. 

EtidMC. lai a/, ii. 51, 56. 

Elijah in Paiadise, L 215, aflSb 

Eliusa, i. 304. 

eipbin, il 85. 

Elves of lifihl (»K Fairies), 

dances degraded inlo wilcb- 
dnnoes. ii. 937. 218. 

Elysium (iw aha Hades. Heaven, 
Hell, Irish and other Happy 
OlbcTwoilds, Tlrlarus, Utopia, 
elt), i- 175, 176, 177, 179. non- 
Chrislian and Christian descnp- 
[ions, parallels benraen, 332, 
pre-Chnslian, 337. 331, Irish con- 
ception, 339, 330, in Cbrisiuin 
literature, 953, uysiui Plain. ■«. 
or land, 361, 364, iii naa-rtí^ 
ous charactBT, 265. 366, Western 
island location, 369. vji. an : 
dale, 369. 37a. early mythical 
accounts, 371. evolution ijt an 
ethical idea. 373, 374, lyj, js*. 

various locat^ ' — * — — ■ 

379. Elyjiat 

■Bo. of l^uu 

1S7, 389. 391, Komon «thwal 

idea, 383.387, centarw li. aye; 

Elysian isles, of ^enoriui, 9^ 

385. of Virgil. 387. «89. 991, a^fm 



. ... Idea, 387, 388 

special features, 380-991 ; post- 
Homeric antithesis, 990; qualiii- 
»>3. aot. 396, 






a??, 331, 333, 314, 
None. 396, 397. 304. Gflh 
I liuy Greek, t. 308, basis of. 313, 
— chronological synopsis of 
ih of idea, 326-318. 339, 
' noD-eschatological character of 
I Greek and Irish, 399, how lo be 
V «udied, 330, 331 ; ii. a. myths of, 
J >33. 135. «oyages (ae Irarans. 
I etc.], iBo ; Greek and ChriMlax 
I 040. 241, and the poets, 346, its 
I evolution, 243, 163, 167, 36a, 369, 
I a™, 373, 374, 375, 079, 380, 
^Gteek Dion^ac, 143. 

fsxaa or Insh Happy OthErvorld 

!□ relation 10 Re-birtb, ii. a, 134, 

343.243, development of, 373, 374. 

Emaio Machn. i. 367. 

Emania, city and plaii 



1. 1.7. 11. 39. 
i.i. iS3i"S6. 



Emer. wife of Cuchiilit 
»57- 
ipedocles, ii. 346. 

iMOV/ii^rfid Brilaimua, ii, 144. 
bigan or Ingen ii. 65. 66, 67. 
;ng1ani] (>« Britain), ii. 19, 33. 35. 
Englic. I, 315. 

English Pniry mythology, ils origin 
■nd nature, ii. 334. 

the, in Ireland, results, Í. 149. 

literature and the Arthurian 

romance, ii. 234, 253. 



Enoeh. Book of, i. 354, its Heaven, 

3SS, 39"- 

in Paradise. 1, 336. 

Eochaid Aiiem, High King of Ire- 



Eochaid 



id'Sres. ^«'Bresi. 

Eochaid the Dumb, i. lEs, 1S3, 184. 
Eochaid Finn or Fionna, uncle of 

Connla, i. 147. 
Eochaid bua Flaion, L 117, 195, 

ii. Bo, 171. 



Eochaid Mugmedoia, i. 131. 
Eochaid Ollathair. Stt Dagda, the. 
Eochaid Red -weapon of Ulida, 

Eocbu the Rough, JL iSj. 

EogabaJ, i, 19S. 

Eos. i. 361. 

Epic catalogue, Irish, i. 13a 

Epic tradition, Greek, ii. too. 

Epopee Ctlligiti n /rlaade, L 144, 

Er, the Vision of, L Kc. 
Eran Vej, Avestic 



Brec. F 



a, 3»i- , 



c Paradise 



1,1.3 



Erigena. pantheism of, discussed. 



Erin {if 



a. the, i. 397, 398, 303. 307. 
also Ireland), i. 153. 155, 
' '88. the three Roods of. 



136, '76, 

197 ; 19B, aúo, il 13. 149, 150. 175, 

iBo, invisible kingdom of. 190. 

Crytheia, 1. 37a. 

Eschatological Olherworlds (im 
Heaven and Hell. Turiarus, etc.), 
Irish vision of Christian Heaven, 
i. 134, foreign influence on, 319- 
338. 331, 336, 336-328, Jewish- 
Christian, 343, 345, 946>3^. 350, 
351, 353. Jewish Messianic, 350, 
354, 955, Greek origin, 381 ; 
Egyptian. iL 363, 367. 369 : Chris- 
tian and Closuc conceptions, aji, 
'5Si 3f7- Greik Infloencei, 956, 
357, 381, Greek conceptions. 371, 
a73. 374. >7S. »87. 289, 390, 991, 
292. 319, 333, 333. 336, 337; 



339, possible! 



k influen 



, . Roman, 983 ; . . 
navian. 368. 395, 996, 397, 339, 
33B ; Vcdic, 330. 321. 336 ; gene- 
ral, 33B, non-Itish, 399. 
Eschalology. Aryan, early, ii. 37B. 
»79 ; Egyptian, i. 330, ii. 79. »67, 
370. 371 -, Creek, 11. 107, 139, aft. 

Irish {m Happy Olhcrworld), 



F«alkk, 16. Sfr 71. 73. ■(>. ». 

■ tte WacH« oC &DtDÍsk ni- 

dcacc rf dMc L 175. 3m: IB 
Otfecrvoríd. 184. s^ ^a. 131. 
«31. ssj. M. 47, «VIKU. 48-53. 
1)0 IWB, 53. 54.^,56; Adeasd 

(. |h>t. of lobB a£^S>. U. 48. 4» 
rOruaí «a Siécb ^AJammJn. 



» EllnK|ElbleBa}. L iSS, 
ÍL 186. (ElbiieL 11. 41, 173. 175- 



EDbcmennD, L 1*3. 131. 140. líi^ 
177. "84. 189. SQO. aii, 311, »31. 
»3*. »33. »S3. «S9- "T*- "77' "*■ 
»93. 307. 3»3 ; "■ 5. ^ 9. 'D. »3. 
a8. 33, M- 3"- 4S. 73. M'. «6S. 
t67. (68. i;d, i8a, 191. 191. 193. 
ig6. 197. aoo. 335. ajS. 340. 350. 

Eonemen». iL iSa. 



■■ u- »77. 379- 
Ihe Hipn OibtT- 
world. L »71, »77 ; on Otphiosoi, 
II. lie : on Ibe Dioofuci. 139 ; 
OD iratmnigTotjon, 140. 143. 

Europemn uid Iiish peaiaiil riiual, 
ill lutun. &. 116-319. 

Europe, and the PDweis of tncieue, 
11. aav ÍU fail} bdMi compurd 
with ttw Inih. 310, an. m, 215. 

3(6. 330, 333. «35. dluL't7 of 

burial coMonii. 338. phj-ilotl 
«idiropologj OÍ lUcs, »54, 3S8, 



E^Tll4- 

E*a. kBortnl^ 1^ dH«h' 


Panrr.ltaetuicftwAaii 
ISn^ hW OdS^ 



179. 180. IS1-183. 189-193: IRll 

(S. 314, ns, iJiuiLUI Iiiifi bctrf 
in. MI, a66. 308, iL 6. 8, 14. tj. 
16. 17. as. a6, sB, 31. JX 43. 4Si 
4t *». SS- 73. 9». 34». 
Fail of Cormui. u. 184 

IS 3- 

FuiT folk or Fsinc» (Mt Sf ' 



Gadic UVi of. 9331 
— ■--'-su.»j(.3)S. 

Llle. (. IB», |. 



> Fairy land, 11. 253. 
mounds or ki 






14S. ' 



|, 175, sanclttf of, and pi 

raigin. 178. open M Hallow-e'en, 

aio, 211; »31, ii. 3, 6,7. 49. 58, 

59, 67, Bg, 175. ai8. aig. 

Powers of LJfe, ii. ai6. 

Principle of Life exchange, ii. 

aag. 

Queen. 5« Mom'gan, Ibe. 

Revels by nighl. i. 181, 315, 

dangers of, 308, psychology of. 

i. 394, aas, 3a6. 

— Tides, Irish, formal classiRca* 



ii. 394, aa 
Tales, 

iiion of. ii. 
European 
=34- 
airies. IrisI 
169, ebon 
gianu. 31 
and tbeir 
315. Í17. 



I. Irish, modem belief in, ii. 

cboracterislii: features, help 

3i>. invisibly, 913, fight 

gianu. 315; 316. love neatness. 

asi, 334-336, revel al night {set 

mfraV ciuloms connected with. 

and tneir value 10 Folk-lore, 314. 

5. 317, "■*■ "9. '"^™! charac- 

ibe Tuitba de Danann, 343. 
Fhirydom and Wilchcrail, discussed, 

U, ■36^139, 354-357. 
Fal, the Scone sione, or Lia Fal, i. 

187, ii. 171. 
Falga. the calf, i. 313. 
Fain, or Man (la Foal), the western 

Imnd of Promise, i. 313. 
Falias, city, ii. 171. 
Fallen or neutral angels. 5«. Angels, 
Fann. wife of CuchuUnn in the 

Olhetworld, i. 153, 154. 155, 

yields him up. 156, 157. ber race, 

159, 160, 174 : 237 ; 366. 308, ii. 

46,47- 
Fare. E. de. i. 355. 
Febal, laiha of Bmn, i, 146, 
Femen, or Sid ar Femun, it. 5a, 

58, 59. 67. iBa 
Fenian taies, or Cycle, Homeric 

parallel, i. 151 ; cotnpoacni 



parts, 151. romances 
_ VOL. II. 



>93- 1 



of Oiberwoild, aoi, in prose, 3o8, 
in ibe Agallamk, 335, comic 
element in the tales, iL )8i. 
Fenians or Fianna or Fian! (r« 
Finn), destruction of, i. lao ; poem 
"1. rsB; mourn for Oisi~ 



. 193. 194. »95. ■ 



"34. 



Fer Figftil, i. 

Ferdiad. L iid. 

Fergna. See Fiachna Lurgan. 

Fergus Cerrbel, ii. Sa. 

Fergus Mac Roig of Ulster (uncle 
of Concholior), ii, 39, 40, 41. 6r, 
' ■" ■ ' 1 the Olherworld, 



68. 
Fern fires ti 



; invisibility, i 



186. 

Festivals (j« 
Olympic E"™=s. Thesmophotia, 
etc.j,of IheNamniles.ii. 147. and 
Senile priestesses, i4S-r49, 151 ; 
the Meriah sacrifice, 14a ; of Mag 
Stecbt. 149, 150. at Hallowlide. 
160, 161, 163, 166, Carman bur, 
184. or Lugnasad, 185, 196. 305, 
Tailtin fair. 1S5. 305. Garland 
Sunday, 314. AErkultural exist- 
iOK Irish, ai6-aaD. 

Flacha Suigbde, iv Fiacaidb 
Suigtadi. uncle of Connla, i. 147. 

Fiachell, 3 game, i. iSi. 

Fiachna Lurgna. or Fergna. called 
Mac Dare (see Caintigern anJ 
Mongan), the wiiard, i, 133. 136, 
"37, 13B ; 139, "■ 3, 4. 6. la. 16, 
31, 60, 6a. 63, 64, 65, 66. 67, 70. 

Fiachna rnae Retoch (of the Acs 
Side), i. 180. his daughter, t{l3. 



Findcboem, mother of Conna!, II 



» 



FbDt-Iorc Ibemes. worm motive {itt 
CoaceptioD bjr drinlÚDg), it 73, 
74. 131- 

Follach. ÍÍ. 15a 

'74. >75. '76, 177. 178. 179. 183, 
166. 

Food and drink, magic— 

— Food, magic {ite Apples, 

and Fruit), nsslo)^n^poviets.i.i»s. 
169. 215.338, life-giving powers, 
149. a&i, a?!, inPKhaustibility, 
139. 164, a04, aia, 330. can be 
dispensed witb. 153. ao6, 334, 
lasles as desired. 165. 166 : 170, 
176, 303. heaven's odour as, laa. 
"33. =5'. digeslibiliiy. 360. 375, 
397. dangers of, 399, ghoslly, 
330:331.333. ii. 15. 16, 41, 43, 46. 

Drink, i. 150, inelhausti. 

bil>t;or. i. IJ5. 191. 193. 313. 317: 
otforgctfulness, 157; sleep-giving. 
165: 176, 183. iSe, in Ibe emerald 
cup, 3o; : neciar. 371 : sSi : 
morning dew, 307 ; soma, 330. 

331. 

Foreienei's Isles, ii. 175. 
Forgeifulness of moral* in Faery 

(iMTime). J. 164. 
Forgoll. a poet, ii 7, B3. 
Fon. Ihe heavenly, of the Irish 

Forth, river. 11. 19. 

Fortonate Isles {lei Insula Pomo- 
nim), i. 384, 391. 

Posicr-biolben of Moelduin, i. 163 ; 
Iheir late. 170, 171. 

FmbAin, Ii. b. 

Foucart, Paol, on Ihe Oeusinian 
mnieries, ii. 36S, 969. at>d Orphic 
lablels of the dead. 370. 371. 

fimr Antial Beati a/ Waiei. ii. 
19. 86. 

Four divisions of heaven in 
Maclduin. i. 165. in Adamnao's 
vision. 330-333. »5. ■" Tidings 
of Doomsday. 333-394, 335 : 331 : 
in Book of Enoch, 355. 

Pra£, tJiit. Gra€iomm,'ú. 107. 109. 

Taaet. u. 108. 



FVaier, J. G., ii. 144. 186. 

French Aithurton romance. 

position of women, i. 156. 



FriedUeb, I. H. 
Friueh. ii. 58. 
Frail («r Appl 



id Hesperides). 
I. 314, 315. 335, 339. 330, 338. 

340, 143. 345. 346. 34S. 349, 3J0. 

351, 3S4, 355. 361. 373. 375. 380, 

384, aSc. 386. 
Fuamnach. one of Midcr's wives, 

ii. 48, 49. w, 51. 5a. 
Fual 9 sod of iruth. 1. 317. 
Fuidell mac Fiadmiie. ii. 59. 
Funeral mounds {ui Ancestor 

worship, elc), i. 17S, all. ais. 

ii. 334, 335, 338. 
Pursas vision, i. 338, dale, 345, 

349, 353, 388. 
Fustel de Coulanges. ÍL 355. 



»53- 



□□n-GaelicfoIk'lore.ii 



»33. 



— popular ti 






populai 

romance, i. iiB. 171. 173; 

second cycle, lao ; Idea of oth^> 
world, and <rf'rc-binh, 134: mythic 
literature, 173: possibly akin to 
Brythonic. 337. 

GatlK Jsvntai, L 144. 

Gaelic and Welsh mrthie lamUKe 
eomparvd. iL I3'9a. aa-aS. 35. 

Gaels {at Celtic. Celts, Druids, 
Finn, Gimlels, etc). Gaelic tales. 
ii. SI, Otjmipus. 76. selllemenl 
in Scolland, 77 : ^hering at 
Taillin, 8a : 88. Origin of, 118. 

sacrifices omoofsl. 148. religion. 

S16, literature, 305-306. myth' 
ogy. 108, 319. common slock 



Gads, mndenti Wales {ite Bry- 



Gaidoi, Henri, 



. 107. < 



Ga]atians, tbe. ii. 107, 

Galen, on the Tbracian idea ot llTe 
and death, ii. 140, 

Galiuin. tbe race of, ii. 76, 

GaUiienaei the race of. \L 14B. 

Gambling tor a wife, ii. s=. 

Gaines. Chess, iL 176. Fiachell, 
i. 181. Gunblidg. ii. 5a. Olympic 
and Irish, ii. 1S5. 305, 

Gandbarvas. the. of Swarga, i. 314. 

Gorad, the well of {taiied Uai-an 
Garad), il 63. 66, 

Gordner, Prof. Percy, on Ihc de- 
rivation of Christian ESchatolO);/, 
i, »56, 

Garland Sunday, ii. 914. 

Garolman, or Paradise, i, 31a, 

Gasier, Rev. Dr., on ihc Jewish 
origin of the Apocalypse of Peter, 
i. ajs, as6. 

Gatbas, or hymns of the Avesta, 
Í3H. 3'S- ^ . 

Gathenng where there is no sorrow. 
a name for the olherwotid, ii. 3. 

Gaul, History of, l>/ Tinutgenes, 
ii. 108. 

Gauls, the Isa alio CcUi (con- 
tinental), Druids and Gaels), 
Roman influence on, L a88 ; be- 
liefs and customs, ii. 108, 109, 
no, 1 1 J. 113, Southern Gauls, 
their doctrines, ii. 115; nod 
Graeco-Roman ciyilisation. 116, 
118. 119, lao, lai, Greeks 
amoneal. 12S. 

Gehenna or Hell, i. s«i 

Geirrod. King, his ^nnd, i. 999, 
3™. 30a. 303. 304- 

Geis or Taboo, ii. 187. 

Genann, i. 197. 

Genesis. Stt Bible. 

GeoSrey of Monmouth On Arthurian 
romance, i. 336, 137, ii. 34. 

Geraint, in relation to Ettc, i. 936. 

Gcnnaay and tbe Gentians (xr ala 






Teutons), Gods of the G 
races. L 177: Romati ii 
on, 388; independence of North 
German faiths. 396; invadera of 
Britain, ii. aj ; 116; 348. 

Gelac. the Thrscian, their bilh, 
ii. 140. 

Geryon, i. 271. 

Ghosts, absence of. in Greek Epic 
belief, i. 363, presence on olbci 
^miiive beliefs, 363, and later 
Greek. a6i. a&j ; and fairies in 
modem foHi-lore, ii. 3U- iit<. 

Giants, in Geirrod*! 
in Ireland, aoo, l... . __, . 
battle with fairies, aic, ai6i in 
the Western Othenvorli], L aeov 

Gifts." the thrt* wonderfd, of Ire- 
land (h« Talismans), i. 3I0l 

Gilla Caemain, i. 125. ii. 16a. 

GiUa im Cbomded boa Cormac. 
poet, on Connla. I, 337. aiB, 

Glastonbuiy, i. 236, 337, 

Glittering Plain, the. i. agS. 301, 
303.307. 

Godeu, battle of, ii. 90. 

Gods" Garden, rise of belief in, 

Goibnio. or Gohbon Saer, the smith, 
iL 176, 177, 178, 180, 1S7, 

Goiilels, and Goiddic Celts, in 
Britain. 1. 113 ; ÍÍ. 87. 

— in IrrlMid, ii. 93: seule- 

mem of, 163, 167. 17a. 188. 

_ in Wales, i. m, U9, 



idea, lu; bsrdic 
traditions, 1^3. of Crom CrtiÍAdi. 
167. of Tighemmas. 165, 166, 
171. of Battle of Moytura, iB3^ 



Gold 0»™ a^ Sik- 
Gadictale. ii. CI. 

Golden age, the. L 163. 
"7*. 334. Sn. 3»?. ". I 



I 



GoLanci, Israel (j« Exeler Book), 

i. 139. 
Gomme. G. L.. on Celtic-Greek 

riles, ii. 336, on the origin of 

wIlcbciBfl, u8, on agticultunJ 

folk-lore, 354. 355, commented 

on, 256. »57- 
'Goodpeople.'lhe.orraJriei.ii. 159. 
Gorias, city, ii. 171. 
Gorm, kiDf;. i. 999, 300. ^i. 
Ga/t/ritil itm Manauralk, i. 337. 
GraiHIke Holy).l 156.167. 
Grainnc, daughlerofConnac, L lao, 

ii. aj. 
Grxco-Roman beliefs, i. 13a, íi. 

113. 137- 
opinion of Celtic beliefs, il 107- 

113. 113. 114, 116, 117, 118. 

Great Land. the. i. 176. 

Plain, the, i. 176. 

Strand, i. 146. 

Greece or Hellas — Anhaic, ii. ma. 

Home of Carman. iL 183, of 

the TUalha de Danami, 171. 
King and ftince of, i. 195, 

GtKK Aryan agriculliiral communi- 
lies, iL 343, 244 ; a6o» apicul- 
tural culti, a68. 

and Celtic agricultural sacri- 
ficial culls, iL 151-153. 

Cults. .5« Dionysus and 



Eschatdlogical developRienl, 

compared wi£ Irish, ii. 341. atfi. 
360. 363,173, >7S- "il'i Egyptian. 
363. 964. 365, 368-373, 975, 379, 
aSo. 361 ; &i5leni inSuence on. 
365-267 ; Aryan nalure of, 376- 
aSo. aSi. 

Ethics and philosophy, evolu- 
tion of, ii. 157. 
- Festivals jia Olympiis and 




EX 3a5 

etc.). i. lai, 134, 356, as7. 393. 
393, 394, 309. 339, 331: possible 
ianueoce on Irish, 357. Odrsseian 
accounts, 3t;8-36o, parallels lo 
Irish idea, 361, and romances, 
383, 383, later accounts, 361. 363, 
369-371, moral idea of, 361, a6i, 
363, Iliad accounts, 263, 366, 
and Irish parallels, 367, 369, 
Rohde's view of Greek epic be- 
lief, 369-965. discussed, 265-969 : 
apparent inconsistencies in, ^5. 
author's views, 369. influence of 
Oriental myitis, 365, 367. 369, 
379, 39a, 335. and reaction there- 
on, 313, other influences, 370, 
371. early mythical accounts, 
371, a Scotch parallel. 37a, 
973, didactic developmeni, 973- 
383. Romantic developmeni, 378; 
and literalure. 280-383. influence 
on Christian and Jewish views. 
aSi, 383, parallel and relation 
between Greek and Irish mythic 
romance and liierature. 3B3, 3B9, 

191. 993. 394, ii. 190-194: 303. 

303 ; must not be strained, i. 365. 
39a, 991. eflecl of contact tie- 
Iween Greeks and Romans, and 
other races, 3B3, Norse pnrallel, 

S, influence of, on India and 
n India. 313, 324. 335, chron- 
ological synopsis of growth of 
idea, 336, 337 ; evolution of Hell, 
338, adoption of Hell by Chris- 
lionily, il. 340, 241, non-elhicil 
character of curlier ideas, i, 399. 

Greek mythology, and Euhemeros. 
ii. 1B9. polytheistic, 1B6 ; 3S1. 

Philosophy {itr Dionysus, 

Erizena, Orphic and Orphic- 
Pylhagorean. Plato, Ihe Poets. 
I^lhagoras, etc.). Influence of. on 
Celtic, ii. 104, 105, 106, 107, loS, 
109. 113, 133, 1^, i^B, 139, 130. 
13a. 133, 134, "35- 136- 137. 143, 
M3i 15I1 158, 159 ; on Indian 
mylb. I. 313, 394. 335 ; on Persian 
myth, and parailels, 309 ; on 
Roman myth, 383, 387 ; on Scan- 




» 



B Biylh. L 396. «97, 999. 
jA 31«. iBd ^aUA. 3a*. 
CnA Rc-tMnk mpttt (mt Pbaoes. 
a^ Z«n>st a. 133. m rektiow 

Rrtipan. «otaKiaa oC <■ 3i9>i 



Mixi. McV it M^ bornl. ^A 
a$^ aStC 365. leS. 




Hades. SisDifiDaviiai. I. yA, 3fB. 

Vodic i. 3*5. 

Wdsb. u. 8» 

-1 tUUowtidé. or 



i.170, 

B»ms T»tUaim. Wcbh tEi:t. B. »T. 
Haafvd Gorpii^ tbe. and (be 

nMSMT, tale. i. acQ, no. 
HakB. J. G. TOB. JL BS. 
Happr Otherwortd idea. Set Co*- 

laaiocica] OO ww M. KlrwM. 

E5cliaIclcisic8tOlkerarta1d.FBay, 

Hades, Hann. Tartaros, etc 
Irish conccpttaw. &« 

Irish tc 

dcBl cosoe^itni D Iidaad, L ia«. 
14». Í ' - '-~^-^- 



ft 338. !_ 

a. ^ Haa. a^o. a*!, aenko- 
meal of Ibe idea. t. 158. t «. i&^ 
161. tTM. 173. and i CT Í rnri i ^ 
!»(. 185. iflg. i9a-i9S> "=■ »°i'. 
— — , aij, 217. the Irish Hkm, 



&UI, L 149-143. 14^ tjek IB 
Canida. L 14s. 149. 176^ m Oia^ 
L ijQ. 151. iss. in Co dw J hl B. L 
'53''S^ '■' pwoedtaj vanparv^ 
L ijg. iwnaioic oe «( (be idf», 

i 176. a37. n. 5a. ». in tan- 
nin; L 190-184. didactif fam 
<n Cosmla. l i»7-ir- =- ^ 



L a37, 338; aathcr's ii._ 
L 331, iL ■ : metbod at st 




Iind. warlike, i. 174, 
ij. Mj; Hollow km 
■ad Tua(h> de Dajiinn), 



'45. 



I 



. - 5^1 '57. 174. 175. discussed, 
177: lanclityof, 17B, BReof idea. 
179; am. Jio, an, aia, 213, 230, 
"31. 333, 334, ii. 48, ji, sa, 58, 
89, Thracian parallel, i. 377, ii. 
140; sun-godoriginof. a4Si war- 
like, 1. iS4-'56. 157. '59. 180-184, 
301; Oversea (jM Imrana lilcra- 
turc), i. 143, 146, 150, 153, isg, 
100, i6s. 164-1Ú6. 169 ; peaceful, 
'77-'7fl. 179. '95- '97. 'S*. aoo, 
ao2, ao7, 313, aaS. 339, 330, 
331, 333, 034, 335. ii. 33. 89; 
Undersea, 1. jflj. 33s, 11. 81. 88, 
«9- 
Happy Olherwortd, Eschatatogical 



, .318. 

io reialion 10 Greek idea. 

i. «36, aSa, »93, ii. 133, 134, 34', 
34», 3s8. 363, 373. 

a half-way house 10 

Heaven, i. 335. 

and Irish Heaven com- 
pared, i. 319, 938. 

lure and Relurn penally), i. 146, 

164, i£á, 170, 171. 17a. 
Lords of. .Sti Arthur. 

Lug Manannan, Mider. Mnngan, 

Tualha de Danann. 
non ■ religious idea, ii. 

aS3. 
— in relation 10 re-birlh 

idea (jTi .Sun-god), L 176, ii, 243, 

343 : vitalily of idea, in Gaelic 



classic accouQls of, L 850, 

156,358-394. 

Greek and Egyptian, ii. 

69. 

Indian, i. 310. 336. 337. 

IraniBn, L 309-316, 336. 



EX 3.7 

Happy Otherworld, Scandinavian, 
395-303: compared with Iiisfa, 
303. 3"4- 305. iP9. 3^- 

Souui Celtic, ii. 353, 353. 

Welsh, ii. 17, 89. 

Summary, chronological 

of the foregoing, i. 3a6-3a8, 339- 

Hliireh, Ii. 15. 

Hairison, Miss Jane, her aumnuuy 

of Rohde's viewl on Homeric 

faiths, i, a6a. 363. 
Harlland, E. S.. 1. 168, u. 13, 83, 

144.336. 
Harun al RascUd, an Irish ptusllel. 



Hang 6ui, t 
Headpoel, 



poel, qualifications of, i. 130. 

neam, ii. 335. 

Heaven, or Heavenly City. Stt 
also Elysium, Hades, Odainsakr, 
Piiadise, Tir Tairngiri, Utopia. 

Avestio, i. 31a. 

Christian, l 173. of Adam- 
nan's vision, 319. 330, aaa. an- 
other account. 333, 334, a37, 
according lo Pcta, 248, in later 
visions, 348, 349, Messianic and 
other forms, 350. 351, 356, 357. 

348, 349, 330, 231, 353. 354, 356. 

357. 
in relation lo Irish, i, aaj, 

ia6, aaS, 336, 353, ii. 3, 9. 30, 

3'. 349- 
Chiotiological synopsis of idea, 

i. 336, 33B. 

Greek. ."^^ Greek Otherworld. 

Roman. 1. 384. 386. 

Scandinaviao, i. 395, 396, 097. 



- prophets, and the Orphic iloc- 



race, il 171, religion and riles, 

Sacied Books, and Ihe Aveslo, 



HeavcQ, Viiwní of Hill and Para- 



Htcuba ^_ 

Heimdall and 1 
Helen of Troy, 



of Abdera, i, 179. 



tale, 30B. 
Hell, or GehenoB, or ShcoL Sa 

Bly^um, Hadd, Tartarus. 
ChrisliaJi. i. 17a, aaj, 334, a 

provisional, 335, 37 j. main source 

of idea. 246. 34S. 350 ; 356, 357, 

=7'. 375. predominance of idea, 

356, as7. 

Egyptian, 11. 363, 167. 

evoluiion of ihe idea in Greece, 

India, and Periia. i, 33S, 339. 
Greek idea, Orphit, i, 356, 357, 

S71. ii. 11^: Pialonic. Í. 37s. 

pasi'Homenc, 390 : evolnlion of, 

I. 338. 339 : EgTpiian origin of, 

ii. 363, 367. 

Indian, 1. 338. 339. 

Irish, no trace of ihe idea, 

i. 304, 337, jaB, 339. ii. 96. 

Persian, 1. 338, 339. 

Scandinavian, i, 396, 318;, 

Vedic. i. 331. 333. 

Hellas. Stt Greece. 
Hellenic; Stt Greek. 
HennK>Sf, L 118. 

Heraclidesof Pontus, on ihe re-birth 

OÍ Pvthagoras, ii. 115. 
Hercules, ii. 11. 
Hereafier, ÍncoosisleDl views of, i. 

369. ethical scheme of, 371 , 
Hereíordslárc. ii. aj, 
Heremon, kmi of Milcsius. i. »03. 

Herodoius and the Phte nix tale, Í. 
344. on transmigTRlion, ii. 79, So, 
OD the Getae. 140, xvt. ^oa. 

Heroes, the seven. and'Bnui's head, 
ii. 14. 15, Irish and Christian. 
33. 34. power of re-birth, 



30. 3' : 33. 34. P 

36, Greek, 115. 



, I3J. 131, 



Heroic Suga, c 
OÍ («f a/ii Si _ ,. . ,- _ , 

146, 331, dpndilions for ongiiMl- 
ing, 114, 173, modilyinf;. itf; 
and prcierving. 130, tngic tMK 
of, 137, 366. Irish and Welsh 
paiallels. it. aa. 33, 34. 39. 3a. 33. 
34. 35- evoluiion of, 41, 45 : 53- 
57, 6S, 80, date of collections, 71 ; 
72, Bo, 81, 94, and Ihe Tucth* 
de Danann. 1B9. 190, Greek pai- 
allels, 191, 19a, 193. 194-196, 197, 
300, 340, 350. 

HirrautT s Saga, i. 30». 

//irMmrJig», the, i. 301. 

Htrtog uud Ptiitt Ptal Xntjrtta- 
*3£t. i. 344. 

Hesiod and the Hesiodic poems, in 
relation lo Ihe Otbenvorld. L «61, 
363. date of ideas, 370, 315 ; dis- 
cu^ed, 069. anliquiiy of ideas. 
370, germ of didactic use of Idu. 
273; 281, a8e, 'golden age" of, 
313. 334 ; 3aé, a. 137. 190. trbh 
parallels, 193. so3, 341. 

pre-, andposl-IIesiodicEJ]*»» 

ideals, L ^70. 

Hibbtrt leclura, i. IÍ9. ii. 9a, r47, 
14B. 

High Kings of Ireland, 1. 116. 118. 
119. I30, 133. 137, 140, 145, 146, 

189. II. 33. 34, 93, S3, 149, IJO, 

173. r74. 1B6. 1B8. 189. 
Hill of Ihe Axe. ii. 187. 

of Two Wheels, i. 197- 

Himalaja mouataina. i. 33J. 
Hindu religion, pool- Vedic, ii. 155. 
Hifpalyt»), I 371. 
Huloria Brittemim, Íi, 95, 81, i£bl 
Hisloiinl evidence of date in ules. 

Bran, ii. 5, 7. 3a. Mablno^n, 

:B. ai, MoDgao. *). 31. 3». 54. 

3S '■ 45- 4*> 60, 63. 76, 83. 
f/islaiyi>//rrieiid(Kailii\e). I 116. 

lO'Gmdy). i. s iH, 

Homer and Ibe Horn- - - T 

relation tO<heOl)i'i" ' 

^3, 064. MÍ6, »67. . 

pessiRiism of. 264, .- . -■ 7, "- 



^^^^^^BH__^^H ^^^H 


I^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^J^H^^^^^^^I ^^^^^^^^^1 


^mn^MHHiwiBm ^^1 


^^K 


^^ 


^^^^V 3x9 ^^^ 




Incest, in Irish Ulerature. i. laa; ^^^| 


ii. 229, »30; 241. 246, on ihe 


ii. 96, 49. 44. 45, 4^, '74; ^^H 
Inconsistencies in the tnsh concep- ^^^^H 


Dionyjus cult, 137, 141, 15a ; ijB, 


190, 191, aoa, 303. 


tion of Ihc Happy Otberworld, ^^^H 


Homer: posl-Homeric epics and Ihe 


.77. ^^1 


Happy CHbcTworid. 1, a6i, a6j, 


Increase, ii, 994. the Powers or ^^^^H 


**3i "65. an"! Irish views, 290. 


Lords of Life and, 995. 939, 930. ^^^H 


999 ; myths of, 326. 




pre. Homeric Olherworld, i. 

364. 
Hopkin ap PbiUp. ii. 87. 
Horace, on ibc Happy Otberworld, 


of, 944, 345. 946. 947, 349. 950, 35^. ^^^1 


175- ^^^1 


India. .SVfAvESta, Aryan. Bengal. ^^^H 


1.385. 


Brahmins, etc. Buddha. Punjab, ^^^H 


HotsH in Faery and ><i Ireland 


Tr^msmieration. Veda, etc. ^^H 


^^^ ||M Dechtire, Monannan. and 


and Greece, interaction of Ely- ^^H 


^B Rioebiis), i. ISO. .51, 155, 157, 


sium ideas, i. 979. 339- ^^^| 
King's son of. t 193, 199, ^^H 


^^m 164, 168. 169, tSa. 183, 195, 199, 


^m an. B66, »7.. aB6. aga. 993. 998, 


literature of, i, 318. 393. ^^^B 


^V ii '77, <7B- 


' prehistoric, i, 319. ^^^H 


^^ Hosta«ieJ (w Niall), the fortreaj of, 


religious evolution in, i. 330, ^^^H 


iL 185. 


and the re-binb idea. li. 96. ^^H 


' Human ' dwellers in Ibe Other- 


^H 


world, i. 169. 


Vedle, eschalolc^ of. iL 941, ^^H 


Humbativer, ii. 19. 


and Irish. 951, 356, 979; Bgricul- ^^^H 


^ Hy. ii, 30. 




■ Hyde, Dr, Douelas, i. 9.0. 


patriarchal institutions, 355. rell- ^^^H 


^H their music, and joys. 979, 981, 


gion. a7i. 379, development of. ^^^1 


^3, 373, 377, 379, 3B0, 3B1. ^^^B 
inain-s titUratMr and Cultur in ^^H 


V 335- 


■ 


iisloriiclur BntaickcUng. i. 394- ^^^| 


lAKBONBL, Ii, 79. 


Indo-Germanic races. Elysium con- ^^^^1 


laaion. i, 960. 


ception amongst, i, 396. ^^H 


Ibar-Cino-TrachU. i. 156, 


Indra and his realm, 1. pi. 933 ^^^B 


Idyll, euenlial feawre of, i, »47. 
//ylb ^llu Kin^. i. 336, 


324.336. ^H 


Indus nver, ÍÍ. 356. ^^H 


Ildaihaeh, bdiI bis sons, i, 195, 


lngebOTS and Helge, 1, 998, 399. ^^H 


lliai. ibe. dateof, i. a6a, 964, a66, 


Ingen at Engen. il. 66. ^^H 


a67, 969, ii. 19a. 


Inis Daleb, i. 903. ^^H 


llland, i. 138, 


Escandra, i. 303. ^^H 




' — . locha, i. 303. ^^H 
Maedena, 1. 917. ^^^H 


theism, andSaoriiice), ii. tai, in 


Dlonysiac riles, 139, in re-binh. 


Pa^os,i.903, ^H 


144. 145. 




^^^1 


Inber Cichmaine, il, 48. 49, 


Insula Pomonim (la Fortunate Isles ^^^B 


Inbcr. the Dun of, i. 157. 


or Hespcrides). i. 93^ ^^H 


iDcBTnalion. Christian doctrine of. 






^- of Saints. il^68, 83. ^H 




Inlniueiia, & lEluitdi la LitUm- ^^H 


^^ ii. 9. 98, 99. 


lun CelHfvt, ii. 107, ^^^^H 



Inver Clas or Tuag Inbir. i, 198. 
Invisibility, i. 145, 148, 149, 157, 

159. iCL), 165, 16&. 176, 1S7, »15, 

ail, ii. 190,315. 
lociB (ill Adamiun ana Columba), 

Iphigenia, 1. 161. 

Inui. or Persia, Aryan conquest of, 
i. 316. Aryans of, tL 2(9, 278 ; 
Aveslic escliBloIogy and mytho- 
logy of. 307, 309-316 ; Jewish and 
olifét parallels, 313, 315. 316; 
date, 316 ; 324, 325. 336, 337, 
ii. 241 ; aÉ4. 

Irclaiid and the Irish {sre Agncut- 
tnre, Brylhons, Celts, Christian- 
ity, Elysium, Erin. Faery, Fairies. 
Fomorians, Gaels, Goidds, Happy 
Olherworld, Irish Texts, Mil, Ossi- 
anic Cycle, Re-bittb. Sacrifice, 
Side and Aes Side, Translation, 
Tuatha de Danann, Ullooian 
cycle. Women), L 115, 116, iL 3, 



57, 68, Bo. 




— Cbrisllanily in, L lai, 115 


ni. 


134. 141. Ma, 177. 178. 17? 


307, 


318, aas. as7, 327. 328. 11 


lys. 


196. 203. 204. 30S, a.a-aiB 









- Christian -Classic culture li 



- Gifts, the three tJd. of, i, 3 

- as an in tellecltud centre, i. ■■ 

- Invasions of («« Vikings, el 



76, 78, Bo, 81. 91, 94 


.. t9 














n dearly fillers of. 






119. 130, 13 


■ U4 


13'. 



„ '4Si mS, 17*. 1 

180, 187. 1B9, 198, aoa, 103, : 
309,2101 buiial-ploce of . aia; s 



Iteland. Missionary dCan b 
"1. »45- J 

Mountains and lakesof, d.a 

177. 184, i36. 118. 261. 

Pre-Christian, and the I 

Rent and rebate of not, U.M 

'75- 
and Romano-Greek ( 



/riitlu Elfinwuinhm, ii, 337, asS, 

Insclu Telle, i, 145. 190, Bit. Q. 39, 

, ,40. S7. 7S' 

Irish epic catalogue, the. 1. 130. 

and general European Fairjr 

lore compared, ii, 333, 134. 
God-wLgn, the. iu dovdoptnenl, 

i. 233. 
Legend, cbsraclenitie« of. 

Olympus, L 189, 



- Renais 
1.70. 



:, i. las, 149. 334 1 



/risll Royal Aatdimf, Traniariuau 

•>f. ii. 234. 
InsbSoinu. .5« CiHuiiiba. Finnen, 

and Patrick. 
Scholars, i. 117. tas 136. and 

scholarship, 334. a4s. 
School oiSt(iiy<t«lting. itsiDSa- 

cqq: on Iradition. ii. j, 13, ai, «y, 

aS, 39, 31. 34. 47. S6. 68, 69, 70, 

130, 169. aje. 

Stmy-leULng.guneml characltr- 

■ ' 1. 131. - - 




I 



Christian period, iig, lao, Le- 
geadary period, iao-133, Viltitig 
and Renaissance periods, 133, 

133, 117, lag, 136, 183, 184, 185, 
Manuscript imdition of. 1 35, Scon^ 
dinavian Influence an and from, 
138, 13s, 304, 305, 309, changes 
from oral iradilion, 130, dales 
and difficulty of dating, 130. 131, 
146, 163, 163, 169. 189, aoH. in- 
fluence of Chrislianily on, 133, 

134, 143, 167, 307, 319, 33G, 33S, 
'*». aaS. 336. 257. leading ideas. 
143. wealth of '-' '■ — 






1. 149. 



47. 56. Sr. 82. 168. 169. |?3; 
7I1 73, 94, characteristics of, 
71, 73, 83. 94, 95, 96, afflniljr 
with ihe Greek, 133. 134, 136, 143, 
159; compared with Ihe Greek, 
190^194, 166, 181. 183. 189, 195; 






197; 









frune-woik tales, 194, 
vclopment, 195, 196, 199. 301, 
3t6, iu charms, aoi, ai8, dis- 
tinction between prose and ballad 
forms, 308, 318, allegorical ICKts. 
315, ai6. Kappr Otherworld 
idea, 939. 878, CbristiaD lexts. 
319, 331. compared, 353-355, in- 
fluence of coiulicting faiths, 333, 
3J4. and Greek, 357, 367, 378, 
383. 385. 388. 389. 393, 394. frag- 
menury cbaracier, 303, problem 
of the Text, 330, chronological 
synopsis of views embodied in, 
336,337. 

Irish Literature, extant, and the 
Elysium and Re-binh ideai, ii. 
330. 340. in leliLlon 10 Greek 
ideas, 341, 343, 343, 3^1 Biun- 
mary. 380.381. Christian influence 
on, 341. »43, 348, 349, non- 
metaphysical cbaracier of, ii. 341, 
351.35a, 353, argument thereon, 
374. 375. 

ptc-eleventh century, ii. 

Mythology and Mythic 

19S1 199. 3oii 20^1 211. 238, 333, 
333. "39. 'Vt, aS7. 258. »72. 
303. 3»*; "■ «3. 3'. 32; redac- 



Iiiah Texts, quoted and referred 

10, Set alio ingeittrai irndti 
under names of persons. 
Adventures of Cormac in Faery. 
i. 189-193, 334. 

of Tadg or Teigue. son of 

Clan. i. ISO, 30I-908, 334. ii. 
38.87- 

Aed Slane's birth, i, 133, ii. 83, 

B3. 
AgaltamfanaSenorach, i. 151, 194. 

197. 199. "'■ M7. 334. 335. 
Amra Choluim Cille, 11- 35. 
Annals, i. 116. Tl^hemacb on, 

IÍ7, qu. 137, it 16a, 163. 

clu^not(^Qr of. 117, iiB; 131. 

133, 134, 138, 333. 

on Mongan. ii. 8. 9, 10 ; 

1Ú3. compnrrd with the Dinn- 
shenchas. 163. 164. Tuaiha de 
Danann in. 165, 167. 170 1 
eiiheraerism of, 169, account of 
Ihe battle of Moytura, 173-178, 
compared wilh Komantic ac- 

of Clonmacnoisc, L 138. 147. 



[60, 161, 163, 169, 170, 171. 

— fragmentary, of Duald Mac 
Firbis (O'Donovan), i- 124. 

— of Tigetnacb. i. 117. 137. 
[39. ii. 163, 163. 



VBBH^H^I 


333 INDEX ^^1 




Irish T«tt— ioaft'owi. ^^H 




between tbem and the Ano»l». 


Ealasy, i. 186, 1B8, 189. a8s. 


ii. 163-167. 


aga. 




Ballle of Mojnura. ii. 173.182, 


menu, l 115-318. 


196. 
Book of Armagh, i. 177. ii. 197- 


Greek parallels, li. lOJ. 

and the Tualha Ac Danaiin, 


^- of ihe Dean of LbmoK, i. 


li. 183-189, 


Bodtey, the, _i, «4. 196. tgj. 


113. dale 151. 21B ; iBo. kh. 


— ^Édh?biS^gíi,"tbl:H 147. "9«. 


of Druim Sneehta, ii. S3. 


of Ihe Dun Cow, dale. 137. 


197, iL 183, 185, 187. 


139 ; 153-153. 'S8. 335. "- 5. 8. 


— ^'Renneí the, i. t<fa. il 1» 


10, 1 1, histoiy and date of, ai, 


183. 184, 185, 187, 188. ^^ 


33, 38, 4». 43. 44. 46. 53. 54. 


in Silva GaátHce. i. _g^^M 


S6.^77^83j^B3. .. _ _ ^ 


183. Jt^M 




— of Alb Luain, li. 6fi. e^^^M 


of Invasians or Le'twrbabila. 


of Boana, 214. ^^^^H 


5« íb/™. 


of Caiman, ii. 183. ^^^^H 


the Yellow, of Lecan, 1, 100. 


of Cam Hui Nel. ii. Ij^^^H 


196. 


^-DfCnoglM, i.315. I^^^l 
of FiniSodi Cera, 1. H^^^H 


of Leinsler. i. 117; date, 


ISO, 130, 138, iji. i6a; iSo. 


of Loch Gannon. 1. «^^^H 


19s. 196. '97- 313. asB, 367, 


of Luinmecb. il 67. ^^^^^H 


ii. S3. 57. 60, 61. 65, 66: dale. 


of Mog-m-Breg. i. aiJ^^^H 


67. 


of Mag SlechI, li. l^^^^l 


Boroma, the. 1. 119. 


i6o. 331. 150. 951. fl^^^H 


Cause of Mongan's ftenty, i. aa, 


140. ii. 6. 


ofSliabFaail,L9t7. ^^^H 


Chroniconim Scolonim, i. 137. 


of Tailtin, ii. 184. 185. _^|H 


CóirAnniann, Í, 147, ÍÍ. 74. 193. 


of Tonn Clidn». i. 194. 55 


Colloquy wilh Ibe Áncienli. Ser 


197. 


Agallamb. svfra. 


ofToag Iflbcr. i. 197. 198. 


Compert Cucbulinn, i. 118. 


199. 


Mongáin, i. 136, ii. 6, tl. 


Dub da Leibej Book (« B^ 




an Scail. sufra). I. 188. 


pubUeha's love for Mongan, 


Echtra Brain {la Unralo Bnunl. 


COTo'i^I of ihE ^d, Í. 911. 313, 


Condla. i. 144. 145, tM. 


ÍÍ..8S. 


compared vriib Imraln Bnm. 


Cormac': Elossary. i. 123, 124. 


14B. ils langmge. 158; b^, 


ii. 58, 179. 


ii. 33'. 


Cuchalinn-s Siclt B«l. Sa Ser. 


Ntnú, i. 309. an. 33«. B. 


glige Cuthulinn. infra. 
Deilh ot Mongan. ii. 4. 


a 17. 


Ega-Lon MS.. L 138. iL o. 4>#|^H 
46. 57. S». 60. £1, 65. &^^H 


Dinntbínchna. tho. rutiwe of. ii. 


74. 168, date and importance 


Epic Caulogue, Ifae. .^^H 


of. i. 196. 333, iL ilSa. 163, 


O'Currr, Mat. MS. ^^^M 


pcrinti ir, i. 199. diíctepantÍH 


liiu, 1. 189. toa. ^^^H 

tale of Uie Sou orUsDadi^^^H 




ItUk Ttaat—anOintud. 

Feliie Angus, i. 225. 

Figbt of Cuchubnn and Ferdiad 
at ibeford, L ti8. 

Fis AdaniDaia. Sii Adamnan's 
Vision (general iode»). 

H. 3, 18. 

Imnuia, or Overaea Voyages, i. 
14S, 158, iCo. i6t, list of the 
tales. i6a, essentials of, 163: 
173, 184; tlieir object, 186 ;3oa, 
a parodT on, 307, ii. iSo -. date 
and spirit of. i. 330, 131, 
Ctaristiati modilicatLoiis, 331, 
ii. 38. 

Bran, i. 133, 1«, 148, 158, 

33'- 

Connla. Sa Echtra, supra. 



{giniral indtx). 
of Snegdus and MacRiagla, 

of the Sons o[ O'Cona, i. 



Laud MS., 
Leab. na Feinne. i. 119. 
Leboi Gabála, or Book a( Inva- 
sions, ii. 77. tp. 93. 103, iga. 

Mac Conglinne's Vision, i. 307, 

308; ii. iSo. ifli. 
MescaUlBd. i. 118. 
O'Ciury, M.C.. i. 118, 133, 175. 

"■" ■• ■ - 133. 130. 

u 149. "9a-. 



- MS. Mat. 
Oisin in Tir na 
Old Celtic Romances (JoyceJ, i 

i6a, il. 181. 
Old Irish glosses bI Wurliburg 

and Catlsruhe. i. 126. 
Piugalory of Patrick, the, i. 338. 
Pufsuit of the GiUa Dacker, the. 

ii. 181. 
St. Molasius. Life of, i. 13a. 
Serglige Cnchulian, i. iiS. ija- 

160. ii. 38. 47. 
Siiva Gadelica (OGradr), i. 119, 

ISO. 131. 133, 133, 13B, 151. 



Story of Mongan, ii. 6. 

from which il is interred thai 

Mongan was Ihe son of Find 
mac Cumail and ihe Cause of 
Uie death of Fothad Airgdecb. 



Tain bo Cnailgne (k< Two 
Swineherds, gineral index). L 
118, 119, iu imparlance. 133, 
3oS, 313, remscela to. 1. aog. 
3IO, ail. ii. 68, 6^. 

bo Regain na. 1. 310, 

Tidings of Doomsday, i. 333. 



Tochniarc Emere. i. 



Ti^aJI Bruidne da Derga, i. iiB. 

Tumble's Vision, L 335, 33S. 
Voyage of Brnn. 5« Echira and 

Imnuia, mfra, and UiBD (also 

in grntral initer). 
Iiish tradition and belief. L iiG. 
niylbological asped of, 117. 119, 
modilied by Christianity, iso. 
133, oral, 135, and MS., laj. 
date, 137, 130, 147 ; our ignonmae 
concerning, 146, 147. vitality of, 
I30, 143, 149, 15a. 158. 174. tjs. 
179. aoi. 3IO. an, 313. 333. 335. 

Isidore, and the Phonii legend, i. 

«4+ 
Isix. ii. 368. 
Isis-Demeter. ii. 369. 
Island of the Amorous Queen, L 

164-169. 

of the Bltssed Ones, i. 143, 

378, »79, in the Western Sra, 
384, 385. 

of the Undying, i. 361, 

Islay, i. 138. 

Iste of Calypso, i. a^, 083. 
- — of Fair Women, i. 148, variant, 
165-166. 

of Joy or Laughter. L 143, 

148. 171. 173. 304. 305. 



Isle of Syria, i. 359. 

o(Trulh, L 191. 317. 

de Voirre, or Giaslonbuiy, i. 

B36. 

of Wailing, i. 170, 17a, 304. 

Isles of Iraitalion, i. 170. 304. 

Iioll, i. 156- 

Isracl. the Lost Tribei of, Í. 351. 

Italy and the Ilaliass (sie (tome, 
etc.), iL a6: Aryans of, 048, 
contact witb southern Celts. 374 ; 
migrations, 378 ; Renaissance 
literature, parallel to Irish roman- 



. I sou. 
luchna Ciabftialnde 



, 197. 



Jalaias, TTie. 11 

Jevons, Dr. F. 

ii. 79, Bo, 00 Lycurgu». 154 ; a 
348. on the devclopmenl of 
ligion. 339, 360. views stated, a6o- 
365, discussed. 366-36S. 369. 370, 

!^". *7S' 

Jewish Apocalyptic wriliugs. 



Jmish Í 



arlrrly Ran 



350. 3S4. 
». i. ass- 



Jobn Scot, the Irishman. Stt 

Erigena, 
Johnson. Lionel, L 384. 
lord lifanda manna. Sm OdninttJo". 
josaphai, in the Olt>erworld. i. 249. 
Jotunheira, i. 30a. 303. 
Journal aftht Royal Aiialtc SaeUty, 

Joyce, P. hi. 









Judaism, influcn ce of , on Cbrlsiiaoit)' , 
i. 347. 3JU ; large family ideal. 
991. inflaenceon idea of bell, B96, 
on Avcstie ideas, 311, 313, 314, 
3'S- 

Judgment, llie day of (»» Dooms- 

dreadful, i. 145. '471 m6- 



110. III. .u, 113, 114, u6. i 
118, 119, I30, lai, 137. 14& 

uly, ii. 313, 3'4- 

une, festival on the ni 



il'f- 



Kennedy, P.. quoted, i. lao. q 
Kcnnings, the, of the SkaT ' ' 

Khonds, sacrifice of, ÍÍ. u 

Kicva, i. rs. 

Kilcoed. iL 13. 

Xilhwch. mythical lists in. .. . 

KilmanahaD.weU-vorsfaipat. U 

Kindrtd tmá Gnnf Í4arr- 



Kine of Munxtet. it. tB6. 1 
Knockainy. ii. 31 S, 319. 
Knowledge and poeiy. the m 

Knowlh, mound of. i. 
Kohler. Dr. K., i. ajj 
Kobul, Rev. Dr. A., i _ 
Kronos, L 315, 361, 373, IL 



Kyfria. the, i, 961, 

LABRAID LOINGSBCH. i. 1)8. 1 

father of Necblan, i. II4,I 

of ihc Quick Hand s^" 

Sword, i. IS4. ISS. i» 




BCÚmlius. and Ifae Pbamix legend, 

i, 344. 
Ladra's flood, i. 197. 
LacE, the chariolwr. i. 154, IJS, 

158, 159. 166. 
Ijiegaire mac Ctimthainn. in Faery, 

— 'sonof NiaU. i, lai. sii. 
LokeTcgid, ii. 84,88. 
Lam, the eupbearcr. i. ^14. 
Lament of the daughter of Eocbaid 

Land of Heart's Desire, i. 3117. 

— of Iho Living, or Tir innnmbeo, 
V.MS. '5°. »7. »9*; (L™"! o' 
Life), 301, 306, 311,330. 

of Men. i, aocL 

of Promise, or Tir lainigiri. i. 

tsi. 191. "95. "97. '99- ='3- birds 
of. 1, 218. ajs: Christian and 
Jewish parallels, 336-238:366.273, 
aga, ii. 8, 9. la, 17, 39. 3a. 

of fJMnts. Sa Adomnan 5 

of Truth, i. 190. 

with the living heart, ii. 9. 17. 

of Women {1« alia Isle of Fair 

Women! , i. M3. '46, 167. 169, 
175. 17B. 199, aoo, 339, 367, 11. 
139, hislorica] pamllels, 148, 04°. 

of Youth, i. 149. 130. 151, 174. 

90I. 373i ii. 139- ^' 

and Promise, ii. 39. 

Lang, Andrew, i. 179. 

Larmlnie, on Crigeoa. ii. 106. 

Lassen, C.. i. 335. 

Latin, ii. Bo. 

Lslin-ChrÍEIÍBn culture, i, 141, 

Lolin literature, ii. »76. 

Latin. rFli^oos survival of. i. 314. 

Latin vosion of Phcenix l^end, i. 

140,24^. 
Learning in Ireland, Sib century, t 

IÍ4. 345. renaissance of, laj, in 

IiLh century, 136, in i6th century, 

149, aj4. ii. 31, 70. 
Lehadea. i. 377. 
Lenocg. Jules, ii. 107. 
LdgatJe/ftrmi. iL ta, At, 144. 



Leinster and the Boroma tribute, i. 

119. ii. 63. 
King of, ii. 13. 13, 6a. 



184, 185. 



d Cnrmon I: 



. well-dressing in, ii. 014, 
other folk-lore of, 315. 
Lech Cuinn, i. lao. 
Mpga, i. lao. til. 

Leiiusa, i. 304. 

Leuke and the Leucadian rock, i. 
316.373. 

Lia Fail. Sue Fal, or Scone stone 

Liban, I. 154. isB. 137, ii. 47. 

LicbtenbFTger, E.. i. ia8. 

Life, various views of (i<r Kesiod, 
Homer. Greek and other Eschato- 
logies ; Increase. Powers of, Re- 
lurth, il£^, and Sacrifice), L 387; 
according to PythasDiBs, ii. 114, 
115; according 10 tue Celts, 118, 
119, lao, 121, 127, 146. 149. 171. 
173, 195 ; according to the South- 
ern Celts, 363 ; according to the 
Orphic ptiilosophy, 135. 133; ac- 
cording (□ Ibe schools, ia8 ; 
according 10 ibe Dionyiiac philo- 
sophy, 138. 139-143, 144, 145; 
Thnician idea, 14a, 15a: 336, 346, 
350, 365, 366. 

of soul after bodily dealh, no 

.__ jjj^ jjj j|.jjjj doctrine, ii. 



Powers of. Sa Increase, 

Powers of. 
Lir«. and the plain of Life, il 



Linguistic evidence of dale in Irish 
writings, i. 135, 127, 133, 135, 141, 
143, IS», 17s, 183, 18B, 189, 193. 
193, 319. needful counterbalances, 
336; 339, 334. ii.4. It, as, 43.44. 



6ii 65. 70. B3. B7, 179. 



ir Ler [sa also Uyc), i. 143 
, i^. ai4, ii. 3, 19, 178, ai3. 
uuan Aryans, ii, 349. theii 
le culture, 376, 



tUrl. i 



Llrn river, ii. gi. 

UjT (la «Is ■ 
iL 13. 15, i^-, .s- 

LlywBicl] Hen. Welsh wamor-poet, 
Irish paiallel. i. a 18, 

Llwyd, ii, 15. and bis wife, 16, 17. 

LocD <U Airiirecb. iL 49, 

Ijich da Ljg. ii. 49. 

Loch Guir, a. aifi. 

Locb RiBch, ii. 61. 

Lochlina, Ihe King of, ii. la, 

Lodan Ludiarglan, son of Ler, 
i, 214. 

Lodan. son of Ihe King of India, 
i. 19Í. 199. . 

lioegaire Lore, 1. 117, 

Lociurc the Victorious, ii. 41, 

LoEiB. D. W., L aio. 

I^ire river, ii. 147, 

Lokip the fire-god, i, m. 

Lore Mac Maistln. ofMealh, ii. 6a, 

Ldi, F.. on Avalon, i. 337. 

Lough Naneane. i. 189. 

Love motive In old Irish tnyth (/« 
Teigue). 1 136, 140, 14a, 143, 145, 
14Ó. 14B, 149, "SO. IS3. "S6, "59. 
164, 166,180-184.195,198, 199,300, 
211 ; aa?, 339, 330, 9^, 333, a66. 
267, ago, 391, 331, Ii, II, IS, 13, 
'4, "S. *B, 50, w. SSi 148- 189. '93^ 
194, 195, m other myths. Avesiie, 
i. 325, Greek, a6o. 388,339, Scao- 
dinavian. 368, 39S. 300, 308, 331, 
Scolcb. 373, Welsh, ii. 13-17. 

Luagni, 6ans of, i. 138. 

Luam, tlie cupbearer, i. 214. 

Lucan, on Elysium, i. 353, on the 

Lochia the wnght, ii. 177. 

Lucian, on Elynum, i, 379-381, 
pvaliels, aS3. 

Lucky days for agriculture, ii, 17B. 

Lue-MuiD^t, father of Dil. i. at$, 

LuE f^'^ Ethlenn. or LuEh Lee- 
bach, tile Longbaoded. wiiatd. 



lati 

Lu^asad, 185, 1B6. 1EI7. 
Lugau], See Lug. 
Lugnasad, Ihc, ii. 1 

303. ai4- 
Lycurgus, 11. 154, isS- 
Lykia, or Lycia. i. 364, 9 
Lyric Greek poeti and C 

Irish LitetBlure, ii. 19CIL 

Maass. Pbof. E., i 377, ílJ 

134. "í- 136, 1S5. «57- J 

Maiuuigl af Brairaitn, i, [39,fl 

Sfabiiu^on, the. i. 139, ajSn 
iho Mongan tale, iL 13, t 
i&-iB, date and subjecl-c 

iS, 31. 33, origin, x^fno, e* 
influences o" " "■"■" " 



Ml 

Maenads, the, ft 139. 
Mag Brr«. IL 63. 
Mag McJJ. i, 180. 181. 
Mag Mucciinu. boRle tA, I 
146. Í 

Mng Rath, bailie of, L 133. 




Magheracloon, er Cluen Ainhlr. 
i. 138. 

Magmor, ii, 1S5. 

Mahabhuata, Ibc, its dale. i. 393. 
335 ■ 

Maheloas. King, L 336. 

Maidens' Land )n Ibe Weil (1» Isle 
or Fair Women and Land of 
Women). I. 300. 

Maile. the bard. J- 197. 

Mainehenn, a Dniid. iu 69. 

Mniretld the Bald, ii. Si, 83. 

Mainu, sId of. ii. 63. 

Malthnsianism In ihc Vendidad, 
I 311- 

Man. Isle of, an Overiea Olher- 
world, i. 213. 

Monannan Max: Lit, Rider of Sea- 
horses, Lord of Faery. 5«eFaitn, 
Ler, Manau-yddaa. Mongan, etc. 



and Cuchulion, i. 154-157, 159. 

his faiber. ii. 16, i^ 

- hispiDphecyofMongan.i. 136, 



— ^I'raa 



1 race, i. 160, 174, 175, 304, 
II. j6. 7a- 

his realm, i. 19a, 113. 217, aag, 

•»9. »3". 237, =44, 374, 38a, j88. 



parallels ID, Greek, i, aga, 393, 

Welsh, ii, 16. 
reborn as Mongan, i. 139, 143, 

»49, ii. 6, a6, 36, 89, 93. 
ruler of sfa-borses, 1. 169, 199, 

»33 ; "■ 17. '78 

and Si. Patrick, ii. »13. 

Majiavi7ddan, i. 119, the Welsh 
Manannan, i. a^a, ii. 13, 14, 15. 



144. on agricultural ntual. 186, 
Marie dc France, lais of, ii. 51. 56. 



Mas< 



1. ai4, ! 



Massiiia. il. 118. 119. 374. 

■ Master of Many Arts ' (mí Lug|. 

ii. 187. 
Material characler uf Otherworld 

conceptions. Sa Connotogical 

Otheiworlds, 
MttiriitXitn xmr GttthUhtt Í4r In- 

JiieAtn VisioHi litttraiur, L 323. 
Malk. taU of. i. lag. il 18. 
Mathgen, the sorcerer, iL 177- 
Maltiarchy. iL 75, aj7, 37S. 379, 

Matrooyniic used alone, Íi. 74. 
Maiimus the Confessor, ii. 104. 

Mealh. ii. ^. 63, 63, 184, well- 
dressing in, ai4. folk-lore of, 

Medb. queen of Connaughl, i, 309, 
ii, 63. 64, 65, 66, 68, cbarocter, 

Mcdilerrancan, western shores, civi- 
lisation of, ii. 137. 



rr"" 



. . 358, 339, a6i, afis, 367. 
370. 38a, ii. 8, 370. 
Mrriab sacriflce. the, ii. 149, 



M» 



1. 249- 



=H-,^ 



Melamorphosii. Sa Shape-shift- 

Metem psychosis, I. 373, IÍ. 113. 
114. 115. 117. Celtic modiRca- 
tions of^doclrlne, 118, iiq, 139; 
CMbaeoric and Platonic doclrine 
of, 136. 137. 364, Dionysiac cul- 



dhist conception, 158 i 348. EErp* 
tian origin of idea, 363, develop- 
ment of. 364 ; 367, 370, >7l. 373. 



VOL. II. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 


^BH^^I^BMli^^lll^l^^^B^^H^I^BIIH 


338 ^^^^^1 


Me;er. Prof. Kudo. i. ti8. 


Mog Nuadat of Umtiwr^^^H 


on Bran. j. 135, .37. ni : on 


.46. ^^^1 


Biao and Mongan, ii. 4. 5. 8. 9, 


Molocb. ÍL 307. ^^^H 




Mona, ii. 20. ^^^H 


'on Conehobor. Íj. 73. 




on Cuchulinn. i. 152, 1S3- 


Monailerboice, ii. 33. J^^^^H 




Mongan of Ulster, son of FiUH^^H 


on Etoin,' i. 175- 


re-birth of Manannan. caUed^^^H 


OD Laegairc. u 180. 1B3. 


Shitpc-shifler, historical, i. ^^^H 






10. 34, 35: date, i. laa, i3»^^^| 




39, 30. 31. 3a. b;nh and re-nfl^^^H 


on Mag Slecbl. ii. i^. 


of. i. >36, >39. legends exund^^H 


=.°:s;S"Ki?„. 


3. 4. ", ^ ^^H 


on Two Swineherds, ii. 57, 65. 


Ing and winrdry, etc, L >33. I^^H 


Mire, ibe, of Lwyd. ii. 15, 16, 


'<- 3. '3. 58, 67, 70-7'. 84- l^^^H 
— and dlumba, ji. 8, 9, 3<^Í^^H 


Mider of the Sid (jm Elain. Sid OJ 


Femim, elc), i. 175, his love 


33. 33. 35. 3^. 8a. ^^^B 


song», L 176. u. «T I 199, !I44. 
374: a non-Chnslian tale, aS8; 


Death of, i. ,36. 13B. I39.'J|^H 

3. 4. S. 7- 


304; and Elain, ii. 47. 48, 49, 


— andDabUcha.ii. ,o-<3. 


5°. 5». S3. 54. 55. 63- his race. 


in Faety, ii. 7. 3.. 


tfi. 63. 7"- 


in Heaven. Stt Columba. 


Midgaid, i. 306. 


and Mtiru, ii. 35. 36. 


Middle Irish language, (he. t. it6, 


183. 


belwcin, i, 137. 13B. 139. 1*3. 
and Arthur and Tina. ii. la. 


Midauniiner Eve («e Si. John^s 


Eve). 


26, 27, 28. 3a. 


MigralioM. Sit Aiynns. 


and Finn, il 56. 87. 88. 8g. 


Mil or Miluius («^ Amaiigen and 


93- 95' 


Tighsmnms), his invasion of Ire- 




land and conquest of the Tuatha 


'7. 23. 


do Danano, L 116. 117. u8, 174, 


RefcrEnces to, in Bran's Voy- 


203. ■>■ 79. !»'• '63. '64- 16S. 'TO. 


age, i. 137. 148, ii. 3, 5, 7, 8, tV^^H 


171, 17a, i8a, 18B, 189, 335. 


36. 3a, 242. fll^^l 


AtilkuhUi/avm. Vu. L 3S4. 


— in the glows. U. 4. ^^H 

in I-rosc tales, a ^^^H 


Millennium, idea of, i. 245. 346. 247. 


25«. «54- 


8. 46. a^^^H 


Mimer and his leven ions, i. sou. 


in the Annals. iL 9. t^^^^H 


3*7- 


Saga, cycle or Irgcnd. iCb^^H 


Mimnerama. i. 17». 


development, 27-35. loaUii"» of, ^^ 


J/iwa.W, the. L3II, 31Í. 


33-34, evidence on re-birth idea. 1 


MiraHlia (if. Nenniua). ii. 35. 


ii. 5*. 37. 82, Chriilian influence 1 


Miuionari^ a hint to, ii. 78. 


00. 30. __J^^B 


Misi, an accessory of the Ttutba dc 


an .tITecuanate dtmiiMM^H 


Danano, i. 180, 190, iL 171. 179. 


name. ag. ^^^^H 


173. rf 18a. 


Monsters (>« Dragons), il u- ^^^H 


tí^\. «7. aSa. 


Mordu. the BUnd. iL 85. ^^^H 






Motherhood («e Matriarchy), im- 
portance of the phenomeiiOD. ii. 
8i, Sa. 

Mountain and hill godlands. Sa 
Eljaiuta, Hollow Hill (uHdir 
Happy Otiicrworlds), Olympos, 
and SidE. 

Moylinny, sid of, ii. 7. 

iioyiura. batUe »f. L laS, ii. 170, 
171. 173, 173, 176, 178, iBa, 
196. 

Mogain of Munster. U. 83. S3. 

Muircberlach, i. las. 

MdUct. Dr. E., i. 198, 199. 

Munstcr. i. iig. 146, aoa. 307. ti. 
34. SO. 58. 59- 6o, 63. 67, 6g, 71, 



33. 33, 35. 36- 
Musani!, 1. 375. 
Music uid lOng, a feature common 

to oil other-world legends, L 154. 

ISS. 156. 159. 165. ale music. 

169, sid music. 176. II. 49, iBi. 

iSa, 133, the plaint of the sea, 

183, 184, (he muiic of the branch. 

190, in Tcigue's paradise. 303. 

aos, ao6. of the land of Women. 

aai. 213, 33S, 333, in later 

visions, 349, Greek Elysium 

music, i. 971, 375. 380. 383, 387, 

Scandinavian. 307. 334. 
Amairgen's song, ii. 

fi, 9a: CucbaUnn'a dealh-soiiE, 
367 : Druid nuigic longs, 1. 145, 
197, 19S. 

Mider s songs, 1. 176, 

il. 4& 
Mysteries, Iber object. L 375. 376. 

Naunitb priestesses, the, ii. 147. 

Noiuie, powers of. Sti Increase 

and Powell of Life- 
Natural magic in Celtic literature 




Neatness in Cairy lore, ii. 3ai>a34. 
Necbtaji Fairhand, son of Uabraid. 

i. 160, his wife, 314, importance 

ofleeend, 315, ii. 186. 
Ntd SSteÁ/s Excuse, i. aio. 
Niiyia, 1. 355, 356, 371, 3S4, 391. 
Nemed in Ireland, ii. 78. 
Nennius the chronidá, quolcid, i. 

139. ii. 34, 35, 81, 93, 16a. 
Vindicalus, 1, 116, 139, I80, 

ii. 7. 
Nento-fo-bi-uscib, sid of, ii, 60, 63. 
Nco-Plalonism of the AvesLa, L 

313. ii. 104, 106, 139. 
Neo-Pylbagoreanism. it. 139. 
Nept, 5.3.5- 

— ■--'■- Oiherworld,i.ao9,iio, 
of same type. 



Nera,iii 



t, "3»- 



Net, ÍL 173. 

Netllau, Dr- Max. quoted, i. 1»7. 
New Grange, mound of, i. sii. 
New Testament in relation M Irish 

legend, ii. 90. 
Niall of the Nine Hostages, i. lai, 

1S9. 3ta, ii. 33. bis race, 71, 190. 
NiBm, i. 150. 
Night, d^hters of (kt Hct- 

and increase, ii. 334, »5. 

revels of lairie). ii. a^-aab. 



379- 



■ "77. 



the number (i« Niall), li- 
39, 41. 148. 161. 178, ai7. 

Ninlon, i. 156. 

Noah, 1. 303, 313. 315, ii. Bo. 

Nonnus. Li. 130, 133. 

Normans, in Ireland, i. 149, in 

Noise Esctiaiology. i. 39;. 396. 304, 

305. 307. 308. 338, 
influence on Iriib Vatei. ii. 8t, 

on the MabmoKion. Ii. 3i. 
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Norse mylhology iia Scandinavia). 

i. 396. 297-306. 
North German faJibs. indepcDdmce 

Iriih heroes and saints. Set 

Columba. Kinnen, Patrick, uidtr 

Nanbem locality of Happy Otbet- 
world [tee Hyfttboreaoi}, i. xjg. 
»98-307. 3o8. 3=5- 

Northmen. S« unkings, Nonnans. 

Nonhumbria, Irish evangel iiatioD 

Norway, i. agS, 399. 
Nuad&. of the Silver-band, ii. 170, 
173. »74. 17s. '76. 178, 1B8. 

Ocean, i. 237, 259. 369. 385, 

399; 
OchftU Oichni. ii, 58. 59, 60, 61, (a, 

63.67- 
O'Cleiy. Michael, compiler, i. 116. 
0'Cun7, E., L 118. 130, 153, 156- 

175, iSú, 1S7, tS8. 
Odainsakr. J. 397, 398. 31». 305. 

Rydberg on, 306-309, Iranian 

parallel, 31a, 316. 
Odin and the magic mead, i. 314. 
Odysseus, or Ulysses, i. 359. 361. 

304. 3^. 319. ii- i^^ 
OiySiry. the, i. 359. ado, dSt, date, 

363. 369 : and Elpiiun. 364. 365, 

s66. 37a. 17B, aSa, compared uilh 

Norae mythology. 399. 305. ii. 

Oenler or AenTher. a nickname of 

All. i. 147. 
Ogma. the cbani[Him. ii- 174, 176, 

O'&sidy. Staodisb Hayes, i. iiB, 

119, 130. <31. 133. 133, 138, IJI, 

iBo, 19a, 194, ig6, 197, 200, aai. 



Disin. or Ossin, son of Finn and 
Blal, i, 190, in the Lsuid of 
Youth. 149. I JO. 334^ death nnd 
birth, 151. IS», ii- 87. 88 ; enters 
the lid. 194, poem on, 901, 
Welsh pataUd. aiS, and St. 



Patrick, 335: 966: and t^tá 

ii. 87. 
Ol.if TryKwason, i. 3^. 30a. 
Oid Ctltii Rmnaruti, 1. i&t. ii 
Old trisb language, in the N~ 

136. 137, il. 179. 

Oldenberg, H,. on the 

Heaven, i. 317, 3ao, 301, 3f 
Ollamh. the. 1. 333. 
O'Looney. B., i. ijol 
Olympic Games, írish p 

185. SOS- 

Olympus, Greek, i. 36a, 390, iL d 
and the OlyiDinans, 141. 

Celtic. L 189. ii. 76. 

Onamacfilos. it 130. 

O'Neils, the (m NiaU). bead It 
of Ireland, ii. 34. 

Oractila Si^llina, i. 

Oral tradition, defects óí, i. tSObV 

of priority, i. 137. 
Oi^ueilleuse, i. 156L 
Oncnial tnyihs. ociion and n — . 

on Greek ideas, i. 365, a^, a 






L 360, 



Orphcili, i, . _ 

Orphiui -■ UHttnuckungcn ivr 
GriahiscktH Remtschtyt alftkriit- 
liclitn JouaUHthtHng »*á Kt- 



Orphic-Pythagorean doctrines, L 
356- 371. 373. 375. S7Ú. 379. "83. 
aSe, 189. 337, origin, 330. 331 ; 
Maass on, u. 157 ; Rohdc on, 
347, 348 ; 3, ic*, laB, 134, 

Orphicisra (m Dionysus cult) in 
HelleDÍc world, ii. lao, 124, its 
teachings. 135. ia6. 197. 157, 158, 
eflfcct, laS. 158. its ritual aad^ 
eschalology. 139, 130. in i ' ' 
to Celtic belief, 1^134. 
Orphic pantheism, effects of, d 
in reklion 10 Chrii-'-- ""^ 
135, 136, according 




, Irish 



, in of Finn, L i; 
Osiris, ii. ^3, 36B, 169. 
Osismi, the. li. m8. 
Osslanic cycle, (he {lee Agalli 

Tens), i. lao, tja, 193, iu daic, 
193, prose tests, ig^, aoo, cbamt, 
306, spirit of, 318 ; iL 77. 
Oaiamt Saga, dtveltifmtHi 0/, i. 
193. 



Oni3. Tvm, lite oí Iranian Paradise. 
I. 335- 

Pacanisic in Irsland. i. lai, per- 
tlslence of, 1x4, 197, iis, in the 
tales, 131. 141. 149, 146, 148, or 
the poems, aj8. 337, 319, 331, ii. 



Palestine, ii. 264. 

Pantheism [ai Sacrifice}. Irish, 

Welsh, and Greek, ii. 91, of 

Erigena. 103-106. possible sources 

of. loj. 106. 130, and panwixai-diy. 

131, 133. of Oiphicisni. 136, 139, 

134-137. aS'- 
Pantheon, the Celtic. 11. 193. 349, 

074 : Gieek. 349. 
Panwiuudism. contrasted with pan- 
Paradise (jii alia Elysium. Happy 

Olberaorld, tic.), Iriih. i. 130. 

Christian, 335, 307, Ii. a, an. 

940, Dot heaven, i. 936, 313, 

K- Christian, 336, 344, Old 
r 

397, 3b7, iigels 

311, 313, 334.3^ 
nu-theniua, ii. 191, 
Partbolon. invasion of, ii, 77, 7S. 81. 
PatriBri;ha.l and mariul authority, 

Irish and Greek conlrssted, i, a6o. 

sad Nara«, 308. 
rale (set Matriarchy), ii, 337, 

Painck. 5« Si. *- 



PS>lrk£ 



Perseus, i. 118. 378, ii. SB. 
Persia. Su Iran. 
Persian invasion of Greece, iL 155. 
Ptltr.ReDitaHm of. See Revelation. 



173. 
PhilemOD, i. 391. 
Phiebus, L 371, 373. 376. 
Pbosnician traders ar * ' "" 

ofmylh. Ii. 369, 
Phanix le^nd, the. in Moclduin, i. 

338. Anglo-Saion version, 339, 

and Lalin. 240-343, disctlssed, 

344, 345. 346, 338, 
Phoinke. 1. 373. 
Phorkys, i. »71. 
Pin. 5«Cannao. 
Piclland. ii. 77. 
Pindar, on Elysium, i. 373, snd 

Ulopin, 374. 37^. 378. 379, iL 

346. and Orphicitm. ii. laS. and 

Plague, the Ydlow. in [reland, I 



1. 180L 
doctrines. 
Í7S' 991. ii- '06. 



of Two Mi 

Plato, and I 
Elysiui 



Pleasant Plain, the, i. 1S3, S45. 



Flufarch, 1. 234; On the efll 

human flesh , iL 135. 
Piulo iff. Yaniaj, i. 278, 3M, 1 

syDODvms for. li. 263. 
Paime, it, it la Ligcndt its Nt 

unget 



Polyi 



Thracian, ii. 140. 
^_. .. . la. on the Druids, ii. 

109-111. on TliracÍEin cuUus. 147. 

an llie Gailiienn;, 148, 149, 

226. 
Pontus, ii. 115. 
fofvlar TaUs of the Wat HigK- 



Popular Talis of 1 
ianrh, i. lai. 167. 



Pre.TaltHMdic Haggaia. The, i. 

Preiltnis of Heroic Ltgcnd, il 33. 
I'Tophecies. 1. T46, 189, OÍ CaUiair 

Mot, ai6, of Fal, the Scone sionc. 

187, or Proleui, =58, 359. a6i, 

965, 270, iL 270, of Viijlli i. 271 

relating 10 Mongan, L 136, ii. 3. 

4 ; to Yima'i realm, L 31a 
Prophel. Ste Tuan. 
Proieiis, his prophecy, i. 358, 359, 

361, 2Ú5, 270, li. 370. 
Prydcri, son of PwyU, ii. 14, 15. 16, 

■7. as, 35. B9. 
Pseodo-Dionysn 

Pseudo^GildAS, the. i. 337. 

Piyche. tbe, L 36a. 

Psycht: Stelmeuli and Vnslerilkh- 

ieiligtaiiit áer Griattn. i. 263, 

ii. I9S. I57. '38. 
Psychological úáe of Iriih legendsi 

ett.. ii. 113, ISO, 146, 194- 
reasons (<x associauon of 

Klysium and melanioiphous. íi. 

139. 140, 143- 
basis of Celtic doctrine, li. 146, 

of modem fairy ored, 224. 
reason for lairy love of nent- 



!, the. IL 104, hi! 



, for 



nighl revels. I 



Psychology of sieiifiet, iL 149, ^ 

'53. '54- "32. 
Punjab. Sanskrit .speaking ) 

in. i. 316. 317. 
Pwyll. prince of Dyfed, L lHQtH 

rythogoras and bis 1 



Cdls and Druids, 107, loB, | 
iia. 114, IIS, 117. 118. 119. « 
"i. 133, 135. '36. »43. IS» ; " 
the le-binh idea, 114, it;. : 
140. 146; on daimones, "S i.! 

Ihe Dionysus cull, 156; r""" 

of, 246, 364. 270, 271. 

Queen Victohia, her tmiqtw i 

acenl, i. 187, J 

Quinlan, of Knockun;r, ÍL aiS. I 

RABBL.A1S, L 907. >L >t)0- 

kabelaisian element in the 

mythologVi iL 179, 180. 
Ragallach, L laa. 
Kagnorok. i. 31a. 
Sam VasH, T*i, i. 3tl. 
JtawMjiaiia. The, i. 325. 
Kathinore of Mcwlilúlj, ii, 7. 
Re-birth, or Re-incamnloa i| 

Melempsychosi^PhoenixLi 

In Buddhisi pEilc 
■■ ■-•'-inCbrislÍBi 

in 'Greek phil^phy (m 
Orphic, ii. 125. 116, 13s. 157, t, 
Orphic- Pythoporesn. i. 956, 3 
Pythagorean,». ii4:ethic«,"— 
115. 118. 136; inZa^reuiin, 
130, 13a; in relation 10 < 
views, li. 118, 119. 133, 135, % 
in Irish Celtic litentnre r 
myth, i. 143, 961.330. 331, nrt 
of study, iL >, 3, evidence ol 
Mongan cycle OD, 36, 37, r 




idesi. 47, perscmalii^ in, 55, 56, 
71, usual form of incidcnl in 
tuts. 71, implied neceiiities of. 
81, 84, 88, DDTlliem iika, 8a, 
incoliErenae of presentiaent.ii. 95 : 
li, 1-97, noD-Cbristiin deiivalian 
of. 98-103. 113; Classic evidence 
on. i(y-i93, and Orpbldsm, 129. 
mylbolo^cLl charHcter. 130. s^^ 
Re-birlh, ossocialed with Ihe Tualtu 
de DanaoD, ii. 93. 94, 95. 100, 130, 

Sg. 171, 173, non-metaphyBioU, 
, but mylbolt^icol. lai, 130, 
134, possible CbtuUan influences. 
98. 99p ""■■ 'o», d'Arbois on, 
104, 105, Irish and South Gallic 
idea conpued, 118, 119. lao, 
offiniljr wilb archaic Gtuek iden, 
ii. 118. 119. 133. 135, iss. 15«. "!- 
ctt[rilulalion of ar^menl on, isa, 
133, close connecUon with Elysium 
myths, ii. 134, 342, 358, a;9, »68, 
XJ3, in relation to sacnGce, ii. 
«44. 14s. »46, IS3-ISS. >«■ in 
Norse myUi. i. 306. 307. in 
ThTHcian faith, i. 14a 

Tal«s, of Etun. as Elain, i. 

17s. '76. Ii- 47. 48, 54. 55. 93. 
95. >33 '• ^" I-ue. as (.uchulum (or 
Selania), ii, 4a, 43, 47, 93. 95- ""- 
133 T and c/. ii. 9;r ; of Finn, as 
MoDgaa, i. 134, li. 3. 6, 13, 33, 
34, 36. 3a. 36, 56. 88, 93, 95 ; of 
Finn, as Oisin. ii. 87. 8S; of 
Gwion Bach, as Taliessin, ii. 85, 
86, 88, 89, 93 ; of Manannan. as 
MoDgan, i. 139. ii. 3.4. 6, 10, 11, 
17, 33. 36, 33. 36, 89, 93 ; of 
Pbanes,ii. i34-j3Siof PythafiOrai, 
ii. 115; of Tuan, ii. 79: of the 
Two Swioeherdi. ii. 65, 93. 9j ; 
of an unknown, as Conchobor, li. 
73. 73. 93. 95 ; of an unknown, as 
Conall Ccmoch, ii. 74, 75, loi, 
133 ; of Zagreus, ii. 130, 13a. 

with or without memory of the 

post (in Etnin. voi. >.),— with, ii. 
37. 55- 5*. 79. witboul. «9, SS. 7'- 

JitehiTc^ti lur leiatyilirtl aEltuiii, 
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RechalHte beaveo, the. i. 351, 

Reeves, on Cluan Aiithir, i, 138. 
/tigioHt sjtn^^iylimitnHa, hi, tt 

TEran. i. 313. 
Re-incarnation. Sa Re-binb , 
processes. Set Conception by 

Drinking, ana Metempsychosis. 
RitigioH, dii. dis fida, i. 317. 
ReligioD, evolution of, among Aiyan 

races, i, 330, 
Jitligion y the Stmitti. ii. 144. 
Remus, ii. 88. 
Rent, imposed in Ireland, it. 174, 

Resurrection, Phiiarch on. ii. 135. 
Retribution, evolution of Idea, li. 

RtvelaiiiiH 1^ /oil, 1. 146, lU age 

and origin, 347, 356, 
e/ Peler, age and authotitie*, i. 

346. 347, 248, and similar nsiona, 

349. 
Reveiunts, u. 6, 68. 
Rtvtie Celtiqia, i. lao, 133, 137, 19B. 

140, 153. i6a. 196, 197, 199, 309. 

114, ai6. 317. *>3. '3^. 339, 366. 

ii. 33, 39, 40, 66, ifj. 163. 17Í, 173, 

313, 319. 
Rhadamanthu», and his realm, \. 

359, 360, 376, 380, aSa, 11, 8, 37a 
Rhtin. Mus., i. 344. 
Rhesus, i. 377. 

Rhiannon ot Faery, ii. 14. Ijj, 16. 17, 
Khvs. Prof. (MB Celtic HeaiheD- 

dom. and Hibberl Lectures), on 

Arthur, ii. 89 : on Drythons «nd 

Ooidels, li. 30; on Dionyms, ii. 

1471 on Elain, ii. 16, 48, 49, 50; 

on GcideU, i. 1*9; ii. >o; on 

Lugnasad. ii. 186; on Mabino- 

gioD, ii. ao; OD Nepi, I. S15; on 

Tclyessin. ii. 87, 89. 
Riese, 1, »44- 
Jtig Veda. ne. its date, i. 094, in 

relation to Buddhism. 317. its 

heaven, jao. 3ai. 333. ii. 158. 
Rirw. ii. 61, 69. 63, 65. or Kind. 




ÍB Infaad, 149. 151. 161. 

■«■(. 16s ^66, 167, 1S3. iSs-iSS^ 
*. •*9. t»*- »9* «q-ao». «** 
CbnMMMT. ao7. 109, >m> "6- 
9*9, oot ail. a»j »4. »30, »31, 



a. 33P.95I. . 
of. S44. cnBervaCMW oC 146. 1 




_n Epic bdief. 

L 96>-965. dUcnODd. «S-^^ 1 oo 
~ ■ ' n WE. L «70 ; on (keck- 
■DSbign, L 179; on itM 
325: 00 Idyll, 



KtmaMia. i. 16a. 

Roine. RoGBn and Romans. 5m 

Draidi, julmi Cxcar. Tibeiiiii 

Casw, etc. 
Rmun and Celtic law compand, ii. 

»»3, »76. a??' 
and Celtic mflb, il. 19. 243. 

=49. »53. »7* 



■.*»GfT»ltaJ.Lr^^ 



Brdtert, Viktor, on b 



Odamnl^. 305. "ySb. 3S 1 
' — ^"> mjnholojy, 30^ 3«, 31 





_ "aja, cf. 3501 in reUlion to 
agriculture, 350-331, 236, »50, asi. 
35a ; in relation to ccaIh^, 244, 
a66, 367, >79. 
Sacrifice, Irish, ritual, ii. 189, 194, 

198, 199. 309, 

savage, baman, ii. a6o, 361, 

summnry of views on, ii. a66. 






I. ao?. 



I 



Sacrifiti (Robenson Smith), ii. 144. 
Saea (iff n/w Heroic Saga or 

Legend), Irish, i. 136, 137, 130, 

146, coaitiluenls of. ii. 37. 
Noree (Ki Bose's, Herraud's, 

Ihc Hetvaiar, and úie Bddas), 

i. 397, 301, 303, 303, 30B; it 21. 

196. 

Teutonic, i. isS, 139. 

Saint Brandan. or Bráidan, his 

voyage, and influence of tale, i. 

161, 383, 384, aSj, in retalion to 

Maelduin'g voyage, 161. 
St. Bridget's Well, ii. 214. 
St. ColumbB. S« Colum CiUe or 

Coluniba, 
St Columb'aWeU. ii. 317. 
St, Davids, Bishop of (Ri. Rev. 

Basil Jones, D.D.), on Goidellc 

populations, ii. 19, and the 

Mabinogion, 30. 
Si. Ftnnen and Toan, ii. 77, 78, %t, 

and Mairend, 83. 
St John's Eve, and nighl, or Mid- 

mmtner, fires of, Ii. ai6; fairy 



Si, Matthew, I 



1 0Í t 



St Patrick, in Ireland, i, lai, 195 
and Oisin, 151, 153, 194, 335 
and Caoilte. — ■ — — — 



Caoilte. iM, 197. 335, 300. 
-.. . and ibc mrds of Cniocbno 
Aigle, ai8. 335 ; 3aB. ii. 9, 77, 79. 
80, 149, and tne fairies, 313, 913, 
314. 
St Paul's EpÍElÍes, Lalin Irish gloss 
on, L aa?. 

Saints. 5« Irish aainls, 

Sallust, I. 884. 

Snni-haln. Sa Hallowtidc 



Satan, no Irish parallei, I. 399, 333. 
Savage agricultural rites, ii. ajj. 
Savage religion. Dr. Jevons on, Íl 

Saxo-Grammatieus, i. 39S, 399, 301, 

SCO. 303, 304, 305. 
Scandinavia, its myths and mythic 

literature (f« ata Valhalla. 

Vikings, Norse eschatolo^, 



w, 39a, 
Chnsiianiiy, 1. 30a, 303. ^, 309, 
in relation lo Irish mythic litou- 
tUTE, laB, 139, "59- »*8, 397, 30J. 
303-305, 308, in relation 10 Greek 
myth, 396, 397, 305, 308, 309, 
333, 339, in relation lo Iraninn 
myth, 31a, 316, 324, 338, 339, 
lis higbly syslemaiised eschalo- 
logy, 184. i8j. 368, date of 
record, 394, 395, 396, 338, Other- 
world idea in the tale of Slgnin, 
a6S, of Erik, 397, 198, Helge 
Thnreson, 398, 399. of Goim, 
Tliorkill. and Gudround. 999-301, 
of Hadding, 301, of Gudmund's 
land, 301. tales reviewed, 303, 
heaven. 3aa. hell, 396- 338- 
■^ -■ ' ■ l>.a78. 



Schcri 



i. aSa. 



Scliemiann. L., Í. 333. 
ScknteMiilclun. Iridi parallel, ii. 51 
Schroeder, L. von, i. 317, 314. 
Schwally, F. i. 356. 
Scitiut of Fairy Talis. \. 16S, Í 

Seone or Fal stone, the, i, 18Í, I 



Irishman. Sti 



Scot, John, 

Scotland, Gaelic folk-iales in, i. 119. 
130. 901, 373-373, sod the Scone 
stone, 187, Gaels of, ii. 6, 19. 
77; heroes of, Cuchulinn, i, iiB, 
11. 34, Finn, h; Piotlond of, 
Chrisiitnlsed, ii. 77. 
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Seúw. St, Sena. 
iiUHEli^ il. 131, I3>. 151. 

S«mli». urn of Surui. bis áxtoai- 
d»>u. Si. 78. 

Semiljc {nanhetn) caltaiv, ii. 956. 
164. aji. aBo, 

Sena i^laIHl, tu nrirateua. ii. 147, 
14S, 149. IriA ■noloj'iet. iji. 
17a, 

Sencha. of UUlar. ii, u. 

Senchan Torpeial cbldMid, i. ia3, 
1168.69. 

SenlaboT, fighl, L 136. ii. 3. 31. 

Scptuaeint chronology uied by 
AonslLUS, i. iiS. 

ScTloriluaad the lilcs of Ibe Blessed, 
i. 384, 985. 

Setanta. ii. 4a. 

SevcfTi >m. ibe. I, m, 

Staamrock f^nodc. ibc, ii. lOi. 

Shanacbia or bards. Srr Banb. 

Shannon river, L 9 m ; iú 60. 

Sbape-iliiftine ur iranirormation 
(w Monanniui. Tuatha de 
Danann. Two Svrinehurdi, etc.). 
i. «39. >S». y*. '"■ ". 3. ">. 13. 
14, Jis, tfi, a6, aS, 36, 39, 40, 41, 
4a. 43. 46. 47. SO. 5". SS. S6, 67. 
;a, 7B, 79, 80, Bi, £5. 86, 87. 90, 
Qi, ga. 94, 104, lis, ijo, UBifcr- 
lying idea, lai, 131, 13a, 133, 136, 
139, 14". '43. 144. '49. »57. '58, 
194. 19s. S04, «97. «43. «44. »46. 
378,379. 

Sheol, I. 954i in, four divitioiu, 

Ri^nioe Oracla, Heaven of the 
iJecond, 1. 950. 

SIcUt, ii. 108, 

Sid, Sids. Sidh Dwcikra, or Aes 
Side (ite AncMior wonhip. 
Angtu, Fainr moundt, Hollow 
bill, Kiidrr Happy Olhtrworld, 
Mider, Rhesiu.'nialladeDanaiin, 
ami Zalmons), i. 145, tjt, ij?, 
158, IntÍIÍUlÍt^ due 10 (larkncu, 
i. 14G, 176, and milt, 167, 190, 
301, In Connla, i45.( 177, rfti. in 
Oilin, 151, 15a, 194, in Ciwbiilinn, 
*SJ> *77. ^3". *7^. ** dcnuuu, 



157, 158. aift i. 
ni«dcni lairiis, 174. '75. •* 
wooing, 17s. »76, 93ft * 



81, IB3, 338, , 



lo^tioD, L 1S4. 376, suture of 
(be Sidh folk. 30d.< io Nen. i. 
aio. all. ^, ii. 317. the Bnigh 
ol Angiu. I. 311, ai3. 933. 9M. 
388, iL 48. 935, conqiml of the 
sid, L 211, aia. ii. 1S8, «-omai's 
position in. i. 230. lagas about. 
331. Greek parallels. 960, 174. 
376. 389. 306. ii. 140. Nonte 
pualleli, i. a6S. 301, 308, age of 
Ibe idea, 978, ii. 3, 6. 7, it, 190. 

Sid ar Fcmain, Feniai. or FcmuD, 
ii. 59, <S. 59. 67. 188. 

of Bri-Leith. or Breg-Leiib, ii. 

43. 63 

orC'noc'Aiae.11, irS. 

CoaBcbar, or Cruadian, iL 58. 

Cmaehan. ii. jS. 67. 

of Fair Wives, ii. 49. 

Maislu. ii. 63. 

of Moyiinajr, ii. 7. 
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Nenio^o-hi-iudb, 

Uch't Clciligh, i. r94. 

Ihe chani[Hoii of ibc. i. 

Sidbfit. S«Sid. 
Siegfried and bit ag», i. 

ai. 44. 88, 174. 
Sigurd, i. 368. 
^enin, and Helge, i. 063. 
SUces, il, 369. 

Slialdic Kenninn, 1. 305. 
SUId* and Skaldic poemi. il 
Skene, W., on GoidcUc populi 

ii. 19, on the Mabli 

86, 89, 90. 
Slanagh ^dhe, Sir Sid. 
Slaniy river, ii» Usend, Í. ■ . . 
Sbvuníc Aryani, ii. 049, 978. 1 
race, if. 153. 
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Sliab FuaJt, i. ai?. ii. 39. 

Smilb, Cecil, iL 339. 

Smilh, RobúuoD, i. 144, ii. 366. 

Smuchaíll, ii. 67, 

Snorre Sluiloson, i. 300. 303, dale. 

305 ; "- 90- 

Socrates, on the abodes of Ihe jiul, 

Solon, ii, 365. 

Soma, the divine plnnl. i, 300. 331. 

Son of Man, his Messianic kiDgdom, 
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SophOClcJ, ii. 133. 
Soul {la Psyche), (be, various 
concepts of, i, 353, ssS. *^. 367 -. 
as wraith. a68 : xpi, disembodied, 
L non-existent in Irish legrnd, ii, 96, 
I South Irish folk-lore, ii. 335. 
I Spain, L 303. 384. 

Spana. ii. 156, 
' Slariat, ii, 78. 
Slilioho Ihe Consal, i. 385. 
Sloic philosophy, ii. lag, 133, 135, 

136. 
Stokes. Dt. Whilley. i. tiS. 119, 
, 134, 136, 133, 162, t88. 190, 

, 3S3. aas. »=6. ''■ 40. 75i 'io, 

--.,. >7a, "?¥. '83, 187. 
Stokes, Miss, I. 114. 
Slerj-Tiller al Faull. Ikt, L 199. 
"tr^io, on Ihe Druids, ii, 109. 336, 

on ihe Nainniies, ii, 147. 
Si¥dia m tki Origin and Dtvtlof- 

mmt of tJte Hortlum Ged and 

Hero Taia, I, 396. 
, SuBltam, ii. 43. 45. 

Succubi. ii, 339, 330. 
I Suir river, ii. 60. 

I Sun-god {la Lug, Manannan. ami 
' Phcebus), Ii, S45. 947. 
Sun-tear, Fiachna's daughter, i tSa. 

183. 184. 
Supernatural or dÍTÍne parentage 

(sit Ke-lMttb, Virgin birth. tl(.). 

IL 3. 4. i, 6,8, II, 13, 14, j6, 17. 

«, 95. 36. 38, 31, 33, 36, 4a. 43. 

47. S5. 56. 73. 7S- 93. """ " 



DEX 

Swifl. Dean, and Ibc tales ol 



Tababn, King of Fiesen, i. 103, 
Taboo [lee Chastity), or geii, of 

assembly, ii. 1S7, oftbell, i. 170, 

171. 
Tad(" or Teigue. Sti Teigue. 

, the ^r of, 1S4, its origin. 



185, 3.^, 

daughter of Maetnor. ii. 185. 

TaUs of Ihe Faitiis. li, 331, «93. 
Taliessin, re-biilh of, ii. i^, i^. date 

of [be historical, 86, and Ouin. 

87, Irish parallels, 88,89.90, 91, 

9a, 93i 94i 96, 105, lao. 
Talismans, the four, of Ireland, ii. 

17'. >73- 
Tonohiiuser. i.cgend of Ihe Knigbl. 

Tara, i,' 187, 1B8. 150, 191. 19B, 
. ii. 175, 176, 1S5, 187, 18B, 

Tnitsrm (hk a^joHades, Hell, ttc.\, 
i. 178. 987, 390, 393. compBred 
Hith Eddie Hell, 396. none in 
Irish legend, 304. ol the Nortc- 
raen, 537. Greek, 338, ii. 115, 
115, 24i>-a4i, 248, 967. 

Tea, Ihemtnitid of, i. 190. 

Tcgid Voel, ii. 84. 

I'eigue or Tadg, son of Cian, i. 145. 
9DI-908, imponance ol story, 
tot, details, 303-307, its charm 
and pamllels. aa6; 334, 381, 391, 
ii. 17, 38. 87. 

Trigve OKane and Iki Ctrfie. 



Teimyon. ii. 14. 

Teites Strand, i. 195. 
TtlrgBtivs, Ihe, i. oot. 
Telyeisin. £« Taliessin. 
Tennyson, on Arthur, i. ajfi. 
TeH Triits, L^end of Ikt Lou 

i- as'- 
Telbl», the birds of, ii. 49. 
Tcthra, the men of, i. 145. 
Teutonic Myiholo^, i, a68, 997. 




t Germaai). fayaa. a. 
*S7. BaltK origia of. L 316: 
Sautdinniis. li. 341, 37): pei- 

l-TiMi amJ StuJies, L 248, 249. 

I inúcdia. Gredi lim. ii. aoj. 
I Tbctjo. i. a6i. 363. 

Tllrfl id Uw Olhervorid (nr Lavil. 
t 170, 1?'. 300. 3M. 305- 
' TbcA-taboc». StrTtboot. 



ThUKH, ihc. of Solm. ii. 065. 
Tbomu the RbjntO', ii 
Tbor, i.^ 



ThorfcUl (« Gorni. ThorfciU, and 
GndmiuKl). i. »99-301, 304, 30a. 

Thvidrapa. i. 300. 

Thonlajt BfnrmitgK'i Sagn. Í. 30*. 

TImcIa or Tbrace, uul Ihc Dionysis 
cull, ii. 138. 139. Kiotbsayers io, 
139. bclicl in rebinh suit) cus- 
toms, 140, nodificalion of cull. 
141. Iruh a.nd Celiio panllrl. 



■?*;.= 
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Three Lceendary eyelet, ri] 
ihur, Moogon, onein ' ' 
Three SciJUri. the. I t( 






ThuC7dida. li. . 

TTljTieuj, king, i. 977. I 

Tlberliu, CaMT, hii laws SEsintl 
llie Draids, ii. 110. 

Tighernrau. son of FollBch, King 
o( Ireland, his MCrificel, iL 150. 
annitliMic acconni of, i6u, snd 
Croat Cnuich. i6t ■ t66. dii- 
cinvd, 161, 163, na! naltm of 
Ula. 1Ú4. 165. impoit of. 1C6, 
his dcnlh, ifi6 ; 1(3. 



D tbe Olbervorid. i. VQ. 15a. 

'5'. '53. '^ 16*. '*S. ™- 1*?. 

■68, 176. acú, 113. i^ 13>. •37. 

3™. 3'Ot ii- 3. 4- '?- «ft. ** A 

79. 80. 
Tit iaaunbeo (^. Ltad o( llw Ur- 

i»i|.L B17. 
Tir na4i*c>e, i. w. 150. n*. 
Ta uirnprj Uf- Land U PraulKl 




Tmiilation. oonmnsd « 

(lee all Irish stoMs), t ayg, tt 
a6i. 363. a6t, 9«5. 967. 177, ri 
390, ao3. iL 8. as. 31. 

TruuRugnUkm of sods (m> W^- ' 
anpercbasisdDitf Re4>irAt. 1. tDJV 
Druidic news. 107, iii, Egyp- 
tiBD. 70, 80 : ^164- 

Trees of Faery |wl Apples and 
Fruil), i, iss. >». »>i. hasrfs 
of wisdom and (upiraiioii, atf. 
315 i S16, 339, of (Mradiir. SBS: 
338. »^ »49. »5«. »55- "f "■ 
Hcspendes. 369. 171. sBo. sS?- 

Trrn. I 197. 

Triple idea oi aHer-ltC^ L 306, j 
31a. 3i>3- 

Trojan tnu and Iwtle of M 
.i. 176. 

Tcophonius. L 377. 

Troy, fale ot lU tiatOM. La 

Tnilh, the goblal of. L 19I, á 
(he sod of. 1. 117. 
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TVath: tme tales as adjuncU to 

cookery, i. 191. 
Tuag Inber or Inner Glaa, i. 198. 
Tuag, her fate, L 19B. 
Tuan Mac Cairill, legend ot, iL 76. 

77, his tale and tranitormMions. 

79, 79. date, go, 81, locale, 83. 

comparisons, 87, 93. 
Tuatba áe Danann. the {let Fairies. 

Sid. etc.), i. 189.198, 199. 
appearance of. L <8o, 181. 

and Carman fair, rlc. , 

ii, 183, 184. 
charaoHTialics of, ii, 193, 

and death and burial, i. 

an. ai3, ii. 134. in relation 10 
ancestor worslup, 135, 336, 337, 



dwellings, i. 174, 177, 178, 

and the Fomorians. ii. 

173. '74, '75. '76. 179. 
—■ and gods of agriculture, iL 



iSB, 189, 194, 1 



, 195. '98. I99: 



— identical with Fairies. 1 
i7S. "■ '59, "69. 320. 229. 

magic powers of, i, an, 

ii. so. S6. 7". 9». 94. ">S. i<9. 
171. 17a. '73. '77. '78. iSi. 189, 

Masters of Life, ii, 171. 

at Moylura, ii, ,77. »78. 

mythical, ii. 165. 167, 168, 

183, 196. 197, and ibe reverse, 
169, il^, 196, aoo. 106, 

as nature gods, I, 178, Ii. 

i8a, i87't94, 197. 

ongin, i, 177, ii. 79, 



171, 



c olherworld. i, 803, 



- Ibeir prcilcaeisors uiá 



i, 94. 163, '6s. 17a- 

Tuailia dc Danann, Rabelaisian 
tales concerning, ii. 180, 188. 197. 

race of, i. 174, 175. ii, 

SSi 56. 7», 76. Welsh parallds. 
jg. ga. 93. 168, 

and re-birlli, 11, 93,95,100, 

130. 

reference lo, in Annals, 

ii. 160, 165, 167, 168, 169-183; 
in Dinnshencfaas, ii, 160, 163. 183- 
189 : in Heroic Saga, iL 169. 1S9- 
197 : in Ossianic cycle. 1. 334, 
Homeric parallel, 360. 

Semitic analogies, ii. ajS. 



, Hig! 



King, 



.'s Strand, ii, 187, 
Tulchine, the Druid, i. 313. 
Tumuli and Inirriied SItma at 

NeiB GraHgr. tie.. \. an, U, »2*- 
TummUC or T\uu)iuc, iL 64, 6c, 

66. 
Two Swineherds, the begciiing of 

the, ii, S7'7a. 
Twreh Trwjlk. tale. I, 139, ii. a;. 

Uaran Garad, spring, ii. 63, well, 



,,3'9. 



i. 96a. 



Ulster, i. 117; iis champion 
119, and kings, iio, i», 137, 
138; 309, the great war, atl, 
later king! of, II 6. 7, 10, 50, 7a, 
legends of, 27, 30, 31. 33, and 
warriois, 39, 40. 41, 4«, 43. 45, 
♦8, 68, 69, 73, 74, 77, 78, 97, 189, 
Isdj; of, 55, 

Ulionian cycle, the. 1. <i8, 119, 113, 
131, 15a, 193, ao9, iL as. 37, 31, 
33, 34. 701 71, 8", 93- 9S. '«. 

Ultonians, the, i. 11:3, 193. 

Undying part of man. Stt Gtaosl. 



Hwg buT. Psyche, Soul, and 

UndyiDg. the (i« Odainsakr anil 
TiHnslatÍon). i. 306, 307. 

Universe, the, i. 387. aoo, 306, 

Ibe maaier oi ihe. Sec 

Krone». 

UfaniiMadi, the, l 317. 

Uisher. i. »37. 

Utopia, Gretjt idea of, i. 271, 37,1, 



Vanishing Uluids. i. 165. t66, 19a. 

ao6. 
Veda. Sti Avcsio. Zcndavcau, Kig 

Vcd».«tc:. 
Vedic Indrpi. Sir India. 
Vedic literalure. L 314, mytbicsJ. 

316-319, 330. 311, aaa. sag. 
Vrntidad, the (Aveila}, i. 309, 311. 

31a. 
Veniusa, 1. 104. 
Ve»il \sa Viigil). tiis books of 

Magic, ii, 84. 
Viiligci 0/ Iht Gait in Gvijuiedd. a. 

VIkmes, the, their icuoads, efiecl 
on Irish legends, i. 134-117, i3S. 
199. »3S. 136. "49. >S>. 159. '79i 
183, 184. abduction elements, 

185. 190, 314, ii. S, 31. Si, ■&>. 

168. 196. 

Violent, ii. 183. 

Virgil on (he Othenrarld, i. »83, 
aSá. 387. a8g. Virgilian influence 
on writers of Maelduin. i. 167. 

Virgin Queen of Avalon, the. i. »37. 

Virtue and Vice (i« Druids), ac- 
cording to Pythagaras, ii. 114. 
115. Gootiah views. iiB. 11^, 
Orphic view, i9£-i36, aonibCellic 



Vishnu, and the 

Goibnu. ii. iBS. 
Vlsio Fault, i. 349. 
Vision of Er, i. 375. 

' of Cathait Mor, i. iti 

of Josapbac. i, 349. 

of Mac Conglione. i. juy 

ii. 180, 181. 

of Saiuras, i. 14S, 349. 

Visions. Sit Apocalypses.. 
l^ila St. Gi/At. i. 336. 
Vivasaot, i. 390. 
Votiapa, the, i. tlS, lis G 

myth, i. 306, 307, 
Vorages. Ste iBumna, * 

Voigt, ii. 144. 



oonocction with Ireland, i 
ii. 31, in sloty, i 11^. li. S7, 88, 
89. ii. 19, 30, belief in vuDpires. 
330- 

Ward, Catalogue, i. 337. 

Water as inspiring, i. 314, ns re- 
generating. 339, referred to, 346. 

Wave of Clidna, L 194, 195, 197. 

Weapons, i. 154, iSo, iBa, 187, 191, 
aoo, 306, 3JO, U- 5, 73. 91, 17". 
173. "77. "»7. 

Well OÍ Contila, i. 314, 346. 

Well-dressing. Su Garktid Sun- 
day, and La trim. 

Welch literature (w Mablnogion 
and Irish), I 139 : ii. t6. rj. 18, 
31, aa. 33, 34, »7, 89, c— =-' 
of poetry, go. 

Welshmen, or Brytboos, ii. ]{ 

Western Europe, sod Irtf 
Btb century. 1. 045. 

European titeiaiur* ifi 

by Irish Imrana. 1 rtt. 

Whitebom of Ai, the, u. 

of Coolney, 65. 

Whitney, W. D,. on 
doclnoe, L 317. 




WindÍMh, Prof., on Aed Slaoe, i. 

laa ; on Decblire, ii. 39, 40; on 
Ecbtn Condla. i. 145, an ; on 
Two Swmeberds, ii. 57, 60. 
Wilch-eraft and fairydoin. ii. aa6- 
aag. principal ffalures. aa?. in 
relstion to Chrislianit)'. 33S. 
Gomme's views on origin. 3s8, 

Witbersbins. i. 315. 
Wiiaidry and magic lia Shape- 
' (ting, and Tualha de Danann), 



'39. '*°- '7p. I?'. 



a'7. ; 



13. 15. 



. ,. 6. 48, 50. S=p 581 7- . .. 
83. 84. 93. W. 115. "'. »39. M8. 
149, 165, 171, 17a, 173, 176, 177, 
17B, 181, 1S3, 183, 1B4, 187, 188, 
189. 1^, 195. 197, »04, sou, 337, 



Wollner. Prot W,. L ao?, ii. iBo, 
iSi. 

Woman ai Linemag. Lhe, c/. Cain* 
tigem. ii. 3. 4- 

Wonien. Ste Black Hag. iiiirf 
others, order names ; 1« alio 
Matriarchy. 

in Christian Apocalypses, i.351. 

in classic otberworlds. i. 359, 

a6o, 161, 371, 378, 3B3. 2B9. 

o( Faery (sii Alné, Blai, 

Ccsair, Oeena, Chdna. Dil, Fonn, 
Liban, Land of Women, and 
variants. Macha, the Moirigan, 
and Sigiun), summon and detain 
mortals, i. 143, 145, 146. 149, 150, 
'S3. 154. 156. 159. '*o. "65. 'M, 
J77, 337. sag. prefer handsome 
nwn, 145, 176, chaiacteristic 
invisibiiiliri 145, ride on horaa. 
150, 164, 165. 168, appearance. 
150, and dress. 153. 154. 164. 
165. 176, iSB. 19a, 197. 303, ao4. 
205. 316, change shape al will. 
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igSi '97. '98, 199, itieit dignity, 
164, 18S, and self-respect, i6j, 
166, 167. are chaste. iú6. 167. 
191, 19s, their independence, aoo, 
some gigantic, aoo. some arc 
immortal, 303. Adam's daughters. 
ao4, divine inspiringpersoni, 205. 

wed, and befriend mortals, aio, 

315, 3G0 Icf. Ainé), in allegory, 

316. in Hollow Hill, reverse 
ideal. 330, and the soul of 
' ■ 7. 14. 16. 17. 



73.,a'8. = 









of Ireland {tfr Caiman. 

Malriarchjr, Malrnnymlc, TailUn, 
cic.). morals of. ii, 6, 11 ; 51, 53. 
73. 74. 174. "s charioloers, 41. 
as sequestered, 4B, 50. indepen- 
dence of. and pride, i. 153, iu 70, 
260, sumptuary laws adding, 
161, fouodecs of festivals, 183, 
tH4. ISJ. 186. 



■ 334: 

:8Ends(j,*LÍf.eto.|. 

I. 368. 398, 999, 30a, 301 ; lets 

free (ban m Irish, 308. 
iu lhe Vedic Heaven, low 

position of. i. 333, and ritual. iL 

'39. '47. '48. '49- 
World's end location of OtbCTWOrld, 

I. 359, 361. a?!. 
Worth the condition of future bliss, 

I 373. incongruity of bliss so 

Wraith, L 'a68: ' 

Writing, imcertainly of dale of 

adoption in India, i. 316, 
Wurubur(f University Library. 

1 _.j„ I — k. __ icniary in, i. 
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337. 

ya/or Villas, i. 317. 

Vamn and bii realm, i. 330. 331, 

jaa. the Indian Hlulo. 3x3. 

parallels. 394. saj. 3s6. 
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Yasna, liturgy of the Avesta, i. 314. 
Yellow plague in Ireland, i. 122, 140. 
Yima, the Iranian Adam, i. 309, 

his enclosure, 310, possible 

Jewish origin, 311, 313, 314, 315 ; 

described, 312, 321, 325, 327. 
Yonec, lai of, ii. 56. 
Young Manus^ Argyllshire tale, 

Greek analogy, i. 272, 273. 
Yule-tide, i. 298. 

Zagreus myth, the, ii. 130, 131, 

and the Deluge, 135 ; 155. 
Zaimoxis of the Hollow Hill, ii. 140. 
Zarathrustra, quoted, i. 312. 
ZeitsckriftfUr Deutsches A Iterthum^ 

i. 128. 

fiir Deutsche Phihlogie, i. 116. 

fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 

landeSt i. 325. 
Zeller, £., quoted, ii. 114, 124. 
Zend-Avesta, le (traduction par 

James Darmesteter), i. 309. 
Zendavesta, the, and the First 

Eleven Chapters of Genesis, i. 315. 



Zephyrus, i. 259, 28a 

Zeus, i. 215, immortality of his 
sons, »58, 259, 271 ; 260, 261. 263, 
264, 270, 274, ddled Amphianis, 
277, and the Zagreus myth, iL 

130. 131. 132, 133. 135. in Orphic 
philosophy, 134, and Phajies, 

134, 135, called Eubouleus, 268. 
Zimmer, H., quoted, L 116, 118, 

123, his critical methods, 126, 
and deductions, 127, 128, 129, 

135, on the name Arthur, 139, 
ii. 7 ; on Connla, i. 144; on 
Cuchulinn, 156, 158, 160 ; on 
the Imrana, 161, 162, 163, 166, 
167; on Etain, 175, ii. 39, 54; 
on the Sid belief, 177, 178, 179, 
180, 276; on the Behind story, 
200 ; on Adamnan's Vision, 220 ; 
on the Fourfold Division of the 
Otherworld, 225, 226 ; on the Tir 
Taimgiri, 227, 228. 

Zosimas.the Hermit, his Apocaljfpse, 
i. 251. 
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